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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND. 



As it is important that the best results of recent theological 
investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference to 
doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving at 
truth, should be placed within .the. re^ch of. English readers, it is 
proposed to collect, by Subsci'J^ions'cjid Dbriatibns, a Fund 
which shall be employed for the proit.otion of this object. A 
good deal has been already effected in' the rvaj- of translating 
foreign theological literature, a series of works from the pens of 
Hengstenberg, Haevernick, Delitzsch, Keil, and others of the 
same school, having of late years been published in English, 
but — as the names of the authors just mentioned will at once 
suggest to those who are conversant with the subject — the 
tendency of these works is for the most part conservative. It 
is a theological literature of a more independent character, less 
biassed by dogmatical prepossessions, a literature which is repre- 
sented by such works as those of Ewald, Hupfeld^ F. C. Baur, 
Zeller, Eothe, Keim, Schrader, Hausrath, Noldeke, Pfleiderer, 
&C., in Germany, and by those of Kuenen, Scholten, and others, 
in Holland, that it is desirable to render accessible to English 
readers who are not familiar with the languages of the Continent. 
The demand for works of this description is not as yet so widely 
extended among either the clergy or the laity of Great Britain 
as to render it practicable for publishers to bring them out in 
any considerable numbers at their own risk. And for this reason 
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the publication of treatises of this description can only be secured 
by obtaining the co-operation of the friends of free and unbiassed 
theological inquiry. 

It is hoped that at least such a number of Subscribers of Om 
Guinea AnnivaUy may be obtained as may render it practicable 
for the Publishers, as soon as the scheme is fairiy set on foot, to 
bring out every year three Qvo volumes, which each Subscriber 
of the above amount would be entitled to receive gratis. But 
as it will be necessary to obtain, and to remunerate, the services 
of a responsible Editor, and in geneml, if not invariably, to pay 
the translators, it would conduce materially to the speedy suc- 
cess of the design, if free donations were also made to the Fund ; 
or if contributors were to subscribe for more tlian one copy of 
the works to be published. 

If you approve of this scheme, you are requested to commu- 
nicate witlL*JX£(iS(5ra.*WL(iiams"aiii*SN'orff^ 14, Henrietta Street, 
• . • • * * » •••* ••, ■• '-' 

Covent Garden, London, and to state whether you are willing to 
subscribe; and if •you]afe:disppsed to assist further, what would 
be the amount -of: y.gur dp^Jitictn, or the number of additional 
copies of the pulrfiScAttons vLidX you would take. 

We are, your obedient servants, 

JOHN TULLOCH, H. J. S. SMITH, 

H. B. WILSON, H. SIDGWICK, 

B. JOWETT, JAMES HEYWOOD, 

A. P. STANLEY, C. KEGAN PAUL, 

W. G. CLARK, J. ALLANSON PICTON, 

S. DA\aDSON, ROBT. WALLACE, 

JAMES MARTINEAU, LE\VIS CAMPBELL, 

JOHN CAIRD, RUSSELL MARTINEAU, 

EDWARD CAIRD, T. K. CIIEYNE, 

JAMES DONALDSON, J. MUIR. 



The number of Subscribers is as yet far from that required to 
cover the cost of the undertaking. But it is hoped that a con- 
siderable accession will accrue as soon as the progress of the 
scheme is further advanced. 
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A Committee selected from the signataries of the original 
Prospectus agreed upon the works to commence the series. Of 
these, the following were published in 

The First Year's (1873) Subscription: 

Keim (Th.), History op Jesus op Nazaba. Considered in its 
connection with the National Life of Israel, and related in 
detail. Second Edition, re-translated by Arthur Eansom. 

VoL I. 

« 

Baur (F. C), Paul, thb Apostle op Jesus Christ, his Life 
and Work, his Epistles and Doctrine. A Contribution to a 
Critical History of Primitive Christianity. Second Edition, by 
Rev. Allan Menzies. VoL L 

KuENEN (A.), The Religion op Israel to the Fall op the 
Jewish State. Translated by A. H. May. VoL L 

The Second Year's (1874) volumes consist of — 

Kuenen's Reugion op Israel. VoL II. Translated by A. H. 
May. 

Baur's Paul ; the second and concluding volume. Translated by 
the Rev. Allan Menzies ; and, 

£leek*s Lectures on the Apocalypse. ' Edited by the Rev. Dr. 
S. Davidson. 

The Third Year (1875) embraces— 

KuENEN*8 Religion op Israel ; the third and concluding volume. 

Ewald's Commentary on the Prophets op the Old Testament. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. VoL I. 

Zeller, The Acts op the Apostles critically examined. To 
which is prefixed, Overbeck*s Introduction from De Wette*8 
Handbook, translated by Joseph Dai-e, B.A. (in 2 vols.). Vol. I. 

The FouHh Year (1876) will consist of — 
Zeller's Acts op the Apostles. Vol. 11. and last. 

Keim's History op Jesus op Kazara. VoL II. Translated by 
the Kev. E. M. Geldart. 

EwALD*8 Prophets op the Old Testament. VoL IL 



Beyond these, the following Works are in the hands of Trans- 
lators, and will be included in the next years' Subscriptions : 

Baur's First Three Centuries of the Christian Church. 

A Short Protestant Commentary on the New Testament; 
including Introductions to the Books, by Lipsius, Holsten, 
Lang, Pfleiderer, Holtzmann, Hilgenfeld, and others. 

Hausrath's History op the New Testament Times. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. C. J. Poynting. 

Pfleiderer's Paulinismusj> 

The Third Volume of Ejbim's History op Jesus, translated by 
A. Eansom ; and 

The following Volumes of Ewald's Prophets, translated by the 
Eev. J. Frederick Smith. 

As a means of increasing the number of Subscribers, it has 
been suggested to us that many of the present supporters wiU 
probably be able to furnish us with lists of persons of liberal 
thought, to whom we would send the Prospectus. We shall 
thcuikfully receive such Ksts. 

WILLIAMS & NOEGATE. 
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londoh, w.c. 
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NOTICE BY THE EDITOR 



This second English edition of the introductory volume of 
Dr. Keim's History of Jesus is virtually a re-translation, though 
in some places the former translation has not been departed 
from more than was necessary. The text differs from that of the 
original only in the omission of two or three purely personal 
references, of no interest to English readers. The notes have 
been for the most part preserved. 

The second volume, translated by the Eev. K M. Geldart, of 
Liverpool, is now in the press, and will shortly appear. The 
third volume, translated by Mr. Arthur Bansom, will be placed 
in the hands of the printer immediately. 



CORRIGENDA. 

Page 6, line 10 from top, for '* individaality," read '' singtilarity/ 
„ 7, ,, 18 ,, insert ** way " after ''whatever." 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST (GERMAN) VOLUME. 



Whin I was urged by highly esteemed men of science and 
of the Church, at home and abroad, to apply myself to the task 
of writing the history of Jesus, I felt both inclined and dis- 
inclined to engage in such a work. My predilection for this 
great department of history was decades old, as old as my stu- 
dent days ; while my academical vocation had placed me in the 
border-land between the New Testament and the history of the 
Church. At intervals since 1860, in what was still the dawn 
of the new Christological agitation, yet before the infection of 
writing had widely spread, I had produced a series of discourses 
on the life of Jesus. But of late, much distorting passion has 
been unmistakably exhibited in this department. Right and 
left, men unanimously demand, not researches, but results, not 
history, but dogmas, and what is distasteful is suppressed or 
mishandled. It must be left to the yet unborn historian of the 
theology of the present age to give a correct account of this 
state of things. The man who loves rest and quietness, honour 
and respect, not to mention temporal favour, must consider, not 
merely whether he is willing to suffer, but also whether he is 
prepared to embitter his life, or, by humiliating compliance, to 
do violence to his conscience. When one finds that, in this 
history, in consequence of the greatness of its subject and the 
condition of its sources, the historical person of Jesus cannot 
exist altogether independent of hypothesis, and that that his- 
torical person with the hypothesis itself, though apparently inti- 
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mately related to the dogmas of both right and left, in reality is 
only vulnerable by their shafts, it may seem advisable to turn 
towards other departments of history in which there is peace, 
and which allow of exact treatment. I have myself felt the 
force of these considerations. In the midst of friendly greetings 
of welcome, violent opposition has not been wanting. I have 
been met, on the one hand, by the knights-errant of principle, 
who altogether fail to understand the historical edifice, and who 
wax warm over inconsistencies due to their own misconcep- 
tions ; and, on the other hand, by the apostles of sentiment, 
who are keen in their appreciation of colour, but obtuse in their 
recognition of scientific achievement 

My love for the cause, and the sense of duty belonging to my 
vocation, have yielded to no deterring influences. I believed 
myself to possess at least two qualifications necessary to justify 
me in offering a modest contribution to the solution of the 
eternal problem of Christendom, nay, of humanity itself, — ^viz. 
some degree of historical insight and impartiality. As to the 
first point, I have the consciousness of engaging in this work as 
one who is not altogether a novice, but has passed through a 
tolerably long probation in this and in other, reluctantly aban- 
doned, provinces of history ; and with all the imperfection of 
a first execution in the midst of little leisure, my performance 
will so far speak for itself, that the comprehensive employment 
of historical facts and documents as the basis of the life of Jesus, 
when compared with what has been done by my predecessors, 
will be recognized. Among those predecessors — ^besides Hase, 
Schenkel, and Weizsacker, authors of well-known works — I also 
give special prominence to Ewald, the master in Old Testament 
history, from whom I have learnt orally as well as by means of 
his writings, and from whose presentation of our subject mine is 
distinguished — apart from critical differences — ^merely by the 
simple fact that to him, as a natural consequence of his com- 
prehensive plan, the history of Jesus is but a part of the history 
of Israel ; while to me, in my less extensive and more intensive 
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Uak, the same life of Jesus has become the focus into which 
116 gathered the brightest lights of IsraeL As to the second 
point, I cannot, it is tme, pretend to have attained altogether to 
Straoss' freedom from presupposition. I, like so many kindred 
nunds in Grermany and Switzerland, have not sacrificed my 
heart's interest in the religious sphere of Christianity to a cold 
neatrality-standpoint, the very neutrality of which becomes the 
laDying-point of a party, and which, in the case of Strauss, in 
spite of a perceptible, indeed successful, striving after calm 
objectivity, has emerged from its chrysalis in the form of a 
predilection for philosophical presuppositions. On the contrary, 
I believe that in me are to be found submissiveness and free- 
dom, religion and a pursuit of truth r^ardless of consequences, 
in such a state of equilibrium that neither yields to the special- 
pleading of the other, neither dominates the other ; and that, by 
their equable adjustment, justice is more fully done to the truth 
itself That the old and ready reproaches of hermaphroditism, 
incongruous combination, and contradiction, which have ever been 
heaped upon strictly undognlatic history, will be repeated, is a 
necessity springing from the nature of man, from variety of 
standpoints, from the difficulties of the subject, and from the 
shortcomings of the workman. I hope, nevertheless, that my 
readers will be satisfied with facts with or without comment; 
that they will not weaken the force of laborious proofs by 
sarcasm ; and that they will not require me to lend an ear to 
objections which pretentiously reproduce upon the stage ques- 
tions long since decided. 

I have little to add concerning the details of this work. To 
speak first of the title, a reluctance to excite a smile by awak- 
ening a reminiscence of Venturini, could not hinder me from 
designating Jesus by the name hallowed by both the New Testa- 
ment and history. My conception of him is not to be measured 
by his town ; and I might perhaps have written " History of 
the Lord," had I been able to endure confessions at the comers 
of streets and on title-pages. I have written Nazara, not for 
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the sake of innovation, but because it does not befit a scientific 
work to sell itself to traditions. It may be detected that the 
discussion concerning the Gospel question, though it stands first, 
was written last, and in the midst of fatigue. Yet it is not 
simply on account of a crippled power of concentration, but 
designedly, that the investigation concerning the fourth Gospel, 
the most critical inquiry of all, occupies as much space as those 
concerning the other three Gospels put together. Non-theo- 
logical readers may unhesitatingly pass over these inquiries, 
although, both here and elsewhere, I have taken some pains to 
interest them. The synoptical table does not claim to be com- 
plete : space was wanting for this, especially as to the sayings, 
and also in the history of the Passion, where detail was neces- 
sary, and on this account I reserve a synoptical table of the 
latter for a future volume ; yet I trust that what I have given, 
throwing fresh light on the most important differences, will to 
some extent help the reader to acquire an exact conception of 
the ground-plan of the Gospels. I have not uttered my last 
word on the Gospel question, — at least as to the sources of 
the Synoptics. Upon many points, greater detail was neces- 
sary than was here possible ; as to others, I have discovered, 
while the volume was going through the press, several new 
features,— as particularly in the Ebionite source of Luke, in 
which I have been led to suspect a variety of the Gospel of 
the Hebrews. The fourth fascicle of Hilgenfeld's work on 
the Extra-Canonical Gospels (1866) did not reach me until the 
printing of my work was far advanced. I fully appreciate 
the value of this learned performance ; but on the whole I abide 
firmly by my conclusions, and am not prepared to recognize 
in the Gospel of the Hebrews, in praise of which Hilgenfeld 
now speaks louder than ever, the " Archimedean point " and the 
" root" of all the Gospels. It seems to me that, among other 
things, the ascent of Tabor by Jesus literally suspended from a 
hair, the rich man scratching in his hair, as well as the mason 
with the withered hand, who considers begging unseemly, are 
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only calculated to give the impression of a childishly comic 
OTiginality. I may yet have time to examine these questions in 
detail The antagonistic positions which I have here and there 
taken up even s^inst such men as Holtzmann and Weizsacker, 
who in the province of the Gospels stand near me, may be modi- 
fied by the explanations of those who are concerned : I hold my- 
self in readiness to receive instruction, and also to meet attacks. 
Should it be found that, in the Gospel controversy, I am upon 
some points more at one than his school with the deceased 
Tubingen theologian, whose greatness is now, after trivial depre- 
ciation, fully recognized, it can be to me only a source of delight 
that I am erecting to him, with whom in never-to-be-forgotten 
hours I have conversed on the life of the Lord, this memorial, 
which perhaps is the more valuable that no reasonable person 
can detect in me a reliance upon authority or a party tendency. 

I have often found it necessary to refer back from the New 
Testament to the Old. The latter is not specially my province, 
but my subject forbad timidity. I have sought to learn, and 
yet have frequently failed. I crave the indulgence of those into 
whose domains I have trespassed : indeed, they must accord an 
indemnity until they themselves open to us the doors from the 
Old Testament into the New more freely and fully. For the 
later times of Judaism, I have made copious use of Philo and 
Josephus. I have not yet been able to devote my time to the 
Talmud ; in this province, therefore, I have followed the recog- 
nized compilers with less reserve than Ewald. I have made 
independent researches only at the beginning and end : I have 
frequently quoted the Pirke Abot, and the mediaeval Sepher 
Toledot has at least passed through my hands while my book 
was going through the press. If I am permitted to enlarge my 
labours in this department, my sources on this point will also be 
enlarged. 

I await the verdict of my impartial contemporaries upon this 
work ; the final sentence, however, cannot be pronounced until 
I have finished the whole, the porch only of which I have yet 
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opened, and towards whose purely historical part, which rises 
superior to mjrth and hypothesis, I myself press forward with 
eager longing. It is also my intention, henceforth, to dispense 
with much of the ballast I have hitherto used in my anxious 
determination to estimate correctly the very least thing in the 
history of the greatest person, — a determination which certainly 
has had this result, that the book cannot be charged, even by 
opponents, with being addressed to the masses. If strength, 
time, and space permit, the remainder of the work, which I 
purpose issuing as quickly as possible in small instalments, shall 
contain a brief history of this branch of science, which the limits 
of the Introduction did not allow of in the first volume. To 
those who have aided me in my work, especially to my dear 
and honoured colleagues, Hitzig, Schweizer, Fritzsche, Schrader, 
Biidinger, and Bursian, I here tender my heartfelt thanks : I 
promise, the same gratitude to all who, by their expressions in 
public and in private, will be so friendly as to exhibit towards 
the book, and yet more towards the cause of truth, the interest 
of impartiality and justice. 

TH. KEIM. 
Zurich, May, 1867. 
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SURVEY OF SOURCES. 



L — The Authok's Undertaking. 

The life of Jesus is a biography which, like no other, opens 
out into a great and long national history — nay, into the history 
of the world itself. It is the biography of an individual ; but 
that individual is a man who, in the first place, in the elevation 
of his self-consciousness and of his spiritual energy, is a symptom 
of universal history, and veritably a new stage in the develop- 
ment of the human mind ; and who, in the second place, by 
means of scarcely more than a single year's activity, became the 
creator of a new and higher Kosmos, the duration of which is to 
be reckoned by millenniums, and the extent of which is to be 
conterminous with the whole surface of the earth.^ 

Thus, from every point of view, to write a history of the life 
of Jesus is to undertake a difl&cult task. First of aU, it is the 
pleasant duty of such a history to display lovingly and ungrudg- 
ingly the wealth of the individual /ac^5 of this life. It can per- 
form this duty with a glad heart, in spite of the many vexed 
questions which must be left undecided or passed by in silence 
for lack of evidence : so long as it finds some stable facts, it 

^ Origen, De Princ. 4, 5: Indiciam autem effusas gratiae in labiis ejus hoc est, 
qaod breri tempore transacto (anno enim ei aliqaot mensibns docuit) uniTersus tamen 
•rbk doctiiiui ei fide pietatis ejoa impletas est. 
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advances securely and joyfully upon golden ground. But so 
surely as it is called, and is resolved to be, history, it is not 
satisfied with merely gathering up the scattered current facts, 
and arranging them, after earlier models, in some tolerable order, 
whether of time or of subject-matter ; it is constrained to seek in 
the facts for the kernel which cannot be touched and grasped by 
the senses, but can be discerned, seized, comprehended only by 
the mind, — namely, the essential character of the man, of his 
self-consciousness, of what he willed and of what he wrought. 
This history must also penetrate the facts and discover their 
ground, must tell us lohy the man became what he was in his 
nation, in his age, in history, and why, moreover, the humanity 
of the past and that also of to-day, the humanity which is the 
heir of former needs and of former gains, has irrevocably fastened 
its faith and love upon this person. He who forces his way 
through the facts to their kernel, he who penetrates them to 
their ground, even he may make miscalculations concerning 
lesser men, much more concerning him who saw above and 
beyond the range of earthly vision. He who, fully expecting 
here as elsewhere to build in an historical field, seriously 
examines the kernel and the foundation, and, applying the 
points of view and standards of ordinary history, employs a 
definite terminology, — who delineates a man with human gifts 
and powers, a human development of receptivity, striving and 
growing, human dependence upon family, race, nation and time ; 
finally, human relationships, i^ot only in growth and develop- 
ment, but also in becoming the object of faith by means of con- 
genial mutually-attracted minds, — such an one is in danger, in 
the first place, of sketching the proportions of this new life after 
old £md far too diminutive models, and, in the next place, of not 
satisfying, or only half satisfying, with his results those whose 
commission he is executing. 

This history has had to meet a double demand. The science 
of history in the broadest sense, on the one hand, and the Church 
on the other, are both deeply interested in the demand for a 
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genuinely historical biography of Jesus. For the science of 
history in general, the necessity of possessing exact information 
concerning the life of Jesus is pressing in proportion as it is 
impossible for universal history to turn away with indifference 
from any of the formative impulses of the human mind, espe- 
cially fix)m the manifestations of the religious spirit, the culture- 
bearer of the nations, and most of all from the world-stirring 
motive-power which made its appearance in Christianity. A 
universal history which maintained an attitude of indifiference or 
exclusiveness towards the appearance of Christianity upon the 
world's stage, and d^raded it to a mere appendage to the sor- 
rowful spectacles accompanying the dissolution of Judaism, or 
to the follies of the period of the Eoman Emperors, would be a 
mockery of history. Still more directly, more urgently, does the 
Christian Church demand the most minutely exact, the most 
completely reliable account of the original and actual character 
of its Founder. It has long been acknowledged that no religion 
depends upon the person of its Founder so fully as the Christian 
religion. In other instances, faith is based chiefly upon the 
founder's teaching, but here rather upon a life, in which men 
have found not merely a voice from heaven, but a divine advent. 
No branch of the Christian community awaits and demands an 
answer more impatiently than Protestantism. It has sacrificed 
all the mediatorial saints to this one person : is there salvation 
in his name ? It has renounced all the later, pretentious, garru- 
lous traditions in favour of the Bible and the Gospels : what, 
then, do the Grospels say, and is what they say really anything 
more than doubtful tradition ? Thus Science and the Church are 
unitedly occupied with the one problem, the attempt to recover 
the historical life of Jesus. They convert their problem into a 
commission. This commission to narrate the life of Jesus is 
entrusted to the theological section of historical inquiry, a branch 
both of the general science of history and of the literature of the 
Church that seeks a scientific basis or a scientific justification. 
Those who impose the commission only reserve to themselves 
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the right of accepting or rejecting the obtained solution, as con- 
sistent with, or contradictory to, their principles, and, should the 
solution be rejected, of proposing the question afresh. 

United as Science and the Church are in demanding an his- 
torical life of Jesus, they appear to be quite as much at issue in 
their principles, and therefore to differ widely in all their verdicts 
upon the results offered to them. The fundamental law of his- 
torical science, even with reference to the life of Jesus, is unin- 
terrupted sequence; the watchword of the Church, isolation: 
there, organic articulation ; here, individuality : there, a human, 
here, a divine, personality. According to Science, the life of 
Jesus stands in the great current of the world's history ; he is a 
human individuality, the product of the ideas and facts of his 
age, and, a mighty sweeping billow in the world's history, raised 
by the conflict of all the forces of his time, is destined to subside 
again into the level sea, in order, in the restless play of human 
things, after having been peacefully absorbed into the common 
life of humanity, to make room for new and mightier develop- 
ments and upheavals. According to the Church, he is the rock 
which dominates the current ; the rock is not the product of the 
current — a more than volcanic, a creative, power has thrown it 
up ; the current cannot wash over it, cannot overflow it, cannot 
rise above it ; that rock, the pillar, the Son of God, will look 
down upon humanity, however far it may flow and however high 
it may rise, and will for ever permit that humanity only either 
to hold fast by him or to break itself in pieces against him. 
Here we have irreconcilable contradictions, with no prospect of 
a mutual understanding ; and in the presence of such contradic- 
tions, the commission to write a life of Jesus becomes void, or 
must be returned to those from whom it was received, that each 
party may find its own solution. 

These contradictions, however, have» especially in our day, 
been toned down and weakened. Science itself has to some 
degree given up its levelling operations, by which it degraded 
the great characters of history in favour of the many and the 
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little. At the very moment when the .newer philpsophy, the 
fashioDer of that world of conceptions upon which our century 
has hitherto subsisted, converted the universe and universal 
history into a movement of thought (Benkbeweffung), in which 
the necessary and ever-ascending process of thought threatened 
to transform the architects of history into more or less dispen- 
sable assistants of the Idea, Hegel, the highest expression of this 
tendency, compelled, in spite of his system, to pay homage to the 
great powers of history, uttered the often-quoted saying: At the 
head of all that takes place, therefore of aU that belongs to 
nniveisal history, stand individuals. And at the very time 
when his greatest disciple, Strauss, was preparing, nay, had 
effected, the sacrifice of the historical Christ to the higher and 
alone authorized Idea, he was compelled, against all consistency, 
to proclaim the historical Christ as the perfect, supreme, unsur- 
passable pillar of religion, — an admission, indeed, which he has 
since, with or without consistency, retracted. We owe yet 
another gain to HegeL He broke down — in whatever he may 
have done it — the stiff and rigid antithesis betw^n God and 
man, and thereby, at the same time, the stiff and rigid adherence 
to a merely human Christ such as the Kantian philosophy of the 
time was partial to, but the Church cannot endure ; and, with 
his disciple, he found it possible, credible, that in the person of 
Jesus a presentiment and sure consciousness of oneness with 
God dawned upon the human race, and upon Jesus himself with 
a force powerful enough to fill the whole of his life. Influenced 
by Schelling, Schleiermacher yet more powerfully advanced the 
claims of the special and — even in the logic of universal history 
— creative personality. And, yet once more, the scientific re- 
search of to-day in all departments, influenced by the spirit of 
modem natural science, which listens to facts and bases ideas 
upon facts, not facts upon ideas, is disposed to attach to the 
world of things, therefore to the great characters of universal 
history, no other name than that which they make for them- 
selves by their operation and achievements. ^ 
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But the Church also, on the other side, has moderated its 
requirements. An increasingly urgent demand for a human 
Jesus of Nazareth is extorted from the theologian by the New 
Testament difficulties, and by the notional difficulties of the old 
doctrine concerning Christ. A similar demand is extorted from 
the simply religious member of the Church by the general revolu- 
tion of sentiment, and by the enhanced estimate of the dignity 
of humanity — ^an estimate based upon modem culture, upon a 
deeper insight into human nature, upon the long course of 
historical achievements, and, not least, upon the elevating facts 
of the life of Jesus, and his spirit-stirring appeals. The human 
Jesus is the watchword of the age, to which even the stanchest 
advocates of a Son of God are beginning to accommodate them- 
selves. There is a reversal of sentiment. Satisfied with seeing 
a human face in Jesus, men formerly recognized the pledges of 
man's salvation, redemption, and future glory, only in his divine 
nature, in the certainty of his having come down from heaven, 
in his pure unprogressive perfection, in his miracles, resurrection, 
and ascension. To-day, men are happy if this mysterious and 
ever sublime character strengthens and multiplies the evidences 
of his genuinely human origin, of his brotherly fellowship, of a 
development of the same nature as our own ; instead of being 
alarmed, men find it quite natural when his mind toils painfully, 
when from time to time he falls back upon the conclusions of 
his spiritual predecessors, when his struggling will bleeds, when 
the very day that preceded the consummation of his work tells 
of a resistance to his divinely appointed destiny, and of a longing 
to remain upon earth, and when the last day of his life ends 
witli a loud cry of human anguish. More or less vividly is the 
consciousness everywhere aroused that reconciliation is impos- 
sible between this living, human, true image of Christ and the 
old one, with its unnatural, superhuman features. Hence men 
are no longer distressed at the loss of this or that greater or 
smaller part of his history, even though it be a miraculous 
narrative ; freed from dependence upon trivial details, in a truly 
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Protestant sense freed from all tradition — ^which is not history, 
even when it finds a place in the Bible — they are glad, satisfied, 
piously happy, if only the personality does not altogether dissolve 
in the mist^ and if only its features reveal here the man, and 
there in some sort the sublime messenger of God. Thus the 
distance between the opposing parties is continually diminish- 
ing ; and if Science does not disclaim the sublime Jesus, nor the 
Church the human, it is possible in some degree to satisfy both, 
though by no means to satisfy such persons as remain persist- 
ently adhering to either of the two extremes. 

Even with this approximation, much diversity, and even 
conflict, of views, must remain as to the ultimate questions — ^the 
origin and attributes of the person of Jesus, the mysterious 
depths of his being and actions, and the harmony of the divine 
and the human in him. It is so much the more incumbent upon 
the history of the life of Jesus, if light is to pierce this darkness, 
to let the facts speak for themselves as clearly, fully, and impar- 
tially as possible ; to do this even more conscientiously than in 
any other department of history ; and, cautiously and carefully, 
with the reservation of the right of an independent judgment 
upon every detail, to restrict the province of supposition and 
inference and general verdict to the narrowest possible limits. 
This implies an equal, impartial attention to the facts which 
support the one or the other standpoint, and an equal, impartial 
renunciation of those points of view which do violence to history, 
whether, Strauss-like, they strike miracle out of history before- 
hand, or, with the opposite school, recognize miracle as belonging 
to the idea of history ; for in controverted questions the decision 
belongs to history alone, and if history cannot decide, no one 
can. This is an impartiality which certainly is not granted to 
all, but only to those who have freed themselves from the narrow 
rules of the Church on the one hand, and from the formulae of 
Science on the other, because their mental characters have been 
nourished not merely by one or the other, but by both mothers. 
Nevertheless, a fundamental conviction cannot be dispensed 
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with— one that is ever present to give light and warmth to th 
whole from the beginning ; and this must be such a convictioi 
as, so far as the subject pennits, is built upon a careful logics 
induction from the facts, and must be held without attemptin; 
to force the opinion of any who may not be able to follow. T 
betray in one sentence our own latest sentiments, no convictioi 
has become more certain to us, in our contemplation of thi 
life, than that there, where the most genuine and unadulterated 
humanity dwelt, was revealed at the same time not only 
religious genius, but the miracle of God and his presence upo: 
earth; the person itself and nothing else is the miracle, th 
God-confederated man is the living temple of God.^ 

In this sense will the life of Jesus Christ be here delineatec 
That to which this title — so one-sidedly interpreted by Straus 
— always pointed, viz. a genuine human life founded upon (Joe 
we look to see standing before us here in flesh and blood.^ 

II. — ^Ways and Means. 

If the title and its explanation are to gain the reader's fu] 
assent, the life of Jesus must face several very weighty questions 
A life needs material ; have we the material ? There can be n 
doubt that a life which owes its exceptionally prominent positioi 
in history to its own character and merits, and not to the mia 
Tmderstanding or the invention of the idle, was originally ricl 
enough in material ; the question is, whether that material ha 
come down to us, and in what condition, copious or scanty, pur 

^ That JesQB is something more than a reUgions genius is best shown by the fa( 
that the unique position in which he stands— -distinguished from aU others as the six 
leas one — does not belong to the conception of genius, since it is a relative, not a 
absolute greatness. With this sinlessneas stands or falls not only the dogmatic, bv 
ahK) the historical Jesus, a fact which is overlooked with complacent supei*ficiality b 
so many modem dogmatic and arbitrary manufacturers of history. 

^ Strauss, Lehen Jem fUr dot Deutsche Volk, p. 5 : ''The idea of a life of Jesu 
is the snare into which the theology of our age necessarily fell, and in which it wa 
necessarily ruined.'* But this idea of a life of Jesus is altogether the product of a 
age which has left behind it the old representations of a divine person, and has acquire 
a strong passion for a human Jesus. 
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or impure ? It is a fact that great historical figures have sunk 
below our horizon, and we retain scarcely their names ; others, 
though rescued from oblivion, have survived with men and 
nations in such a manner that we no longer know what they 
were in themselves, because we only know what they were to 
the mind and heart and energy of their generations. Is it not 
possible that a name so fondly cherished by the faith and love of 
mankind as the name of Jesus, owes the whole of its existing 
histoiy to love ; and that^ even after the exclusion of the ideas 
and sentiments evidently belonging to a later age, the earliest 
sketches of his life borrowed material and light and colour less 
from himself than from the varying moods and feelings of the 
inner circle of his followers ?^ Thus the attempt to construct a 
life of Jesus is continually exposed to the doubt — ^no longer, it is 
trae, whether, as Napoleon once asked Herder, he ever lived at 
all, but— whether he so lived ; and whoever may succeed, with or 
without concession, in warding off suspicion as to the purity of 
his colouring of the picture of Jesus, the objection may still be 
loade by others that the scantiness of the historical remains, and 
the total absence of any account of Jesus as a youth and as a 
Bttan, except during the short period of his public ministry, 
wholly forbid the employment of the high-sounding and ambi- 
tious title of a Life of Jesus, Happily, after aU the welding and 
casting of the latest criticism, the scientific conviction of all 
thoughtful men has become less despondent; and it now concerns 
^ to give to this favourable bias a fresh justification by means 
of a few testing glances at the extent and condition of our 
sources. 

^ Comp. Schwegler, Naehapott. Zeitolter, 1846, I. pp. 258 sqq. 
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PEE-CHEISTIAN SOURCES. 



The glance of the inquirer first turns hopefully towards tl 
circles which should be able to give the earliest and most ui 
biassed information concerning the work of Jesus, viz. to Judais: 
and Heathenism. Should it be objected to the Christian sourc< 
that their date is uncertain or late, there are Jewish and heathc 
authors concerning whose date and contemporaneity no doul 
exists. Should the Christian sources be accused of having, ii 
tentionally or unintentionally, given an ideal colouring to tl 
life of Jesus, the Jewish and heathen sources will exhibit s 
attitude of sober impartiality, or at any rate they will offer 
realistic criticism, from whose comments, disclosures, accusation 
and refutations, a number of historical facts is doubtless to 1 
gathered. Even if the two sets of sources directly contradicts 
each other, if nothing but detractions and calunmies of opponen 
stood over against the supposed exaggerations of Christianity, 
medium might perhaps be deduced from the two extremes, e 
objectivity from the two subjectivities. 

I. — Jewish Sources. 

In the closest relation to the life of Jesus stand Israel, an 
the national life of Israel, the womb whence the life of Jesi: 
sprang. It is at once evident that the history of Jesus mu« 
receive a very important contribution from Jewish liistory befoi 
and after his time, even should no Jewish author, no word < 
deed of the people, have given any intimation of his existenc 
At the very least, the historical relations of the nation, i 
physical, political, religious, and social condition, especially i 
the time of the first Boman Emperors, form the general outluK 
of the picture in which the person of Jesus is to be drawn as tl 
central figure; but who would not go further, and, instead 
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I merely externally clothing this personality with the flesh of 
Jewish history, assume that he lived in the most intimate and 
vital union with the highest needs and aspirations of the national 
life, and then, by means of the evidence of actual intercourse, 
obtain historical satisfaction and historical confirmation of his 
faith in the facts of this life itself ? Thus the life of Jesus does, 
in &ct, derive much material from the rich mine of Jewish 
Iiistoiy, though the name of Jesus is not even mentioned there ; 
and it is its own fault — that is, the fault of its narrators — iS, 
notwithstanding the laudable example of the first historian of the 

i Church, Eusebius, it neglects to draw that material, as if none 
could exist without the mention of the name of Jesus.^ Our 
Attention must therefore, to a certain extent, be directed to the 
(whole of the Old Testament literature, together with its offshoots, 
which extend far into Christian times, and are collectively known 
I *8 the Apocrypha. To these must be added the later Jewish 
I literature which, imder many forms and names, begins with our 
f era, and in the Talmud — ^that great panorama of Jewish theology 
^d Jewish theologians — ^runs towards its close from the third 
Christian century downwards. 

This is the place in which to indicate the connection of the 
life of Jesus with the whole of the literature of the Jews, though 
^y no means to trace it out in detail. To do the latter is the 
task of a special science yet in its infancy ; and it will be only 
necessary for us here and there, in the absence of positive con- 
clusions as to the date and origin of individual writings, to give 
the grounds on which our own opinions are based. Nor do we 
engage to exhaust our material; to do this with merely the 
enormous later literature of the Talmud would not only require 
the devotion of a life-time, but would also encumber this history 
with a quantity of dead and exceedingly doubtful matter, whilst 
the best fruit from these immeasurable steppes has already been 
plucked by diligent hands. Yet we must not neglect to mention 

^ Euaebioa, notwithstanding the fables which he has preserved, exhibits an endea- 
▼OQr to illustrate the lives of Jesus and the Apostles out of contemporary history. 
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one work, as the pearl of the Talmud and as interesting to every 
one, the compendium of the teaching of the Fathers (Pirke 
Abot), in which are collected the choicest moral sajrings of all 
the great teachers, fix)m Simeon the Just to Jehudah the Holy. 
The information supplied by Philo of Alexandria and Josephus 
of Jerusalem, the contemporaries of Jesus and of the primitive 
apostolic Church, is of pre-eminent value, and, unlike that 
derived from later literary remains, at once copious and trust- 
worthy. Of these two writers, one supplements the other, in so 
far as the former was a venerable old man in the zenith of his 
religious and scientific renown, under the Emperor Caligula 
(A.D. 37 — 41), at the very time when the latter was bom of an 
illustrious priestly and Pharisaic housa Josephus lived to be 
an influential witness of Jewish history until the end of the 
century, a defender, and finally an unwilling accomplice with 
the Somans in the destruction, of Jerusalem (A.D. 70).^ How 
much illumination is thrown upon the religious history of Israel 
in the time of Jesus by the numerous dogmatic, ethical, and in 
part also liistorical treatises of Philo — the authenticity of which 
both as a whole and in details has been for the most part 
unjustly questioned — will be expressly pointed out in the 
present work, when we treat of Pliilo as the representative of a 
mystic piety. But stiU more comprehensive are the contribu- 
tions of Josephus, the greatest and, from the time of the Macca- 
bees downwards, indispensable because unique source of Jewish 
history. From the works of Josephus the life of Jesus must 
repeatedly draw material, especially from the two principal 
works, •* The Wars of the Jews," in seven books, first written in 
Syriac under the Emperor Vespasian, and rendered into Greek 
about AJD. 75, and " The Jewish Antiquities," in twenty books, 
from the creation of the world to the beginning of the Jewish 
war, and published A.T). 94^ under the Emperor Domitian ; as 
wen as from the two subordinate works, '' On the Antiquity of 

* J««pb«i VM bora A.D. 37. Ffia, L : Ty vf^wry rifc r»v rat«v Kmib^oc 
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the Jews, against Apion," in two books, and "The Life," the 
autobic^^phy of Josephus, his latest work, composed about 
AJ>. 100. Though other writings bearing his name may be 
spurious, doubtful, or lost ; though against the author himself the 
charge may be brought that he, a man of superficial morality 
and shrewd self-seeking, to a very great extent lacked the 
character and the mental and religious profundity of a Philo, 
and that, consciously or unconsciously, from credulity, defective 
judgment, or national or personal egotism, he has here and there 
falsified the history of his nation ; yet his general fidelity has 
never been called in question, confirmed as it is by a comparison 
of his writings with the Old and New Testaments and other 
works; and he himself with his own hand has in most cases 
afiforded to the critic the best material for the correction of his 
errors and misrepresentations.^ 

But is there nothing concerning the person of Jesus in these 
sources ? Nothing in fact, or nothing available, nothing charac- 
t^stic of the person of Jesus himself, as there is of Judaism. 
First, as to his contemporaries. As a religious forerunner of 
Christianity, Philo indeed was early considered to be not only 
favourable to the new religion, but also one of its first encomi- 
asts. Eusebius, followed by others, is inclined to give full credit 
to the ecclesiastical tradition, that Philo, in the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius — ^who, together with the Boman Senate, on 
the occasion of the public reading of Philo's treatise against the 
Emperor Caligula, expressed the highest approval — contracted a 
friendship with the Apostle Peter, then on a mission to Bome ; 
and, more than this, Eusebius advocates, with growing convic- 
tion, the opinion that in his treatise on the contemplative life 
Philo has described the condition of the early Christian church 
founded by the Evangelist Mark in Alexandiia and Egypt, the 

^ For Philo, see the section which treats of the religions condition of the Jews. For 
Josephns, see Paret's translation of the TTora of the JewSj and of the treatise against 
Apion, Stnttg., 1855-56, and his article Jotephutf in Herzog's R. Encyc, VII. pp. 24 
fiqq. Hansrath, Hittar. Zeitsehrifi, y. Sybel, XII. pp. 285 sqq. : On the Jewish 
historian and ttatetma»y PL Josephus, 
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whole ecclesiastical life, the Christian communism of the Acts 
the Apostles, the fasts and vigils, the use of the apostolic writing 
the bishops and deacons.^ But we must submit to be cruel 
undeceived, if we hoped to find such disclosures here. Philo h 
not described the Christians, but the essentially Jewish Essen 
and Therapeutae, who were certainly so nearly allied to t 
Christians that even now the supposition of a Christian falsific 
tion or interpolation of these writings finds its advocates, 
none of his writings has he mentioned either Jesus or t! 
Christians. 

The somewhat later Josephus appears to break this death-K 
silence. First, in the eighteenth book of the Antiquities he h 
a splendid and unassailable account of John the Baptist, tl 
forerunner of Jesus ; then he twice mentions the name of Jes 
himself, in one instance giving even a sketch of his history.* ' 
order to decide with greater certainty as to the value of the 
two passages, we must, contrary to what has hitherto been ci 
tomary, begin with a consideration of the simpler and textual 
less doubtful one. At the close of the Antiquities, in the twe 
tieth book, before the beginning of the Jewish war (about A, 
63), the cruelly hasty process of the Sadducean high-prie 
Annas the younger, against James, " the brother of Jesus, call 
the Christ," is related. There can exist scarcely any doubt co 
ceming the authenticity of this passage, which is quoted in fi 
by Origen ; here is genuine Jewish history, without a trace 
Christian embellishment ; and the identity of person with t 
Christian James is established by the ancient but somewh 
legendary notices of the death of the latter by Clement of Ale 
andria, and chiefly by the Christian Palestinian, Hegesippi 
The designation of James as the brother of Jesus, the so-call( 
Christ, is also in itself unprejudicial ; the Jewish author e 
presses, as Origen saw, not indeed his own belief, but the genei 

» Bus. 2, 4, 5, 16, 18. 

* Ant. 18, 5, 2 (John); 18, 3, 3 and 20, 9 1 (Jesus and James). 
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notoriety of the name of Jesus Christ, as it must have prevailed 
about the year 70.^ If it be asked, what is gained by this scanty 
notice ? I reply that the gain is not smalL The historical signi- 
ficance of this name is at any rate recognized ; the profound 
silence, more explicable in the case of Philo the Alexandrian 
than in that of Josephus the Jerusalemite, the later witness of a 
growing Christian community, and the narrator of the complete 
histoiy of the Jews, is in some sense broken. One can suppose 
that he mentioned Jesus, and yet from some motive or other — 
ciicnmspection or aversion — was not inclined to describe him ; 
or one may probably find that in another, earlier passage, he has 
nevertheless described him, and precisely on this very account 
is so brief hera It must also be remarked that by calling 
James the brother of Jesus, he makes Christianity and Jesus 
himself participators in the honourable testimony he bears to 
James when he shows the strong disapprobation of the pre- 
cipitate and cruel execution of the assumed transgressor of the 
law, manifested by the most upright and law-respecting men of 
Jerusalem. If Josephus wrote the passage, he might neverthe- 
less have regarded the Christians' belief in their Messiah as 
a delusion ; but he could have had no doubt of their propriety 
of condact, their virtuous living, their conformity to Jewish law, 
and therefore of the essential excellence of the work of Jesus. 
This passage is open to only one objection; the other passage in 
Josephus was most probably forged, or at any rate tampered 
^th by Christians; and moreover, as Origen and Eusebius show, 
there existed in the third and fourth centuries manuscripts in 
^hich was to be found a reading of our present passage that 
most evidently betrayed a Christian construction of the history 
of James : " This befell the Jews, in revenge for James the Just, 
^to was a brother of Jesus, the so-called Christ, after the Jews 
^^ slain him, the most Just."* In the face of this daring 
Jewish-Christian attempt to ascribe to the historian of the 

' Origen, Con, Ceh, 1, 47. » Ibid. 1. c. ; Eos. H. E. 2, 28. 

Vol 1. c 
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Jewish people the opinion that the ground of the destmctio] 
Jerusalem was the murder of St. James, is it not quite poss: 
that the whole, the other passage included, is the produci 
Christian emendations of Josephus ? The possibility is not 
be questioned, but the very simplicity of the existing passi 
and the exaggeration of the passage as just quoted, avert i 
picion. 

The possibility of saving any of the second passage 
in inverse proportion to the copiousness, importance, and o 
brity of its assertions. "At this time" — so it is related in 
eighteenth book of the Antiquities, after an account of 
violent attempts of the Procurator Pilate against the natio: 
" appeared (a certain) Jesus, a wise man, if indeed he maj 
called a man; for he was a worker of miracles, a teachei 
such men as receive the truth with joy, and he drew to h 
self many Jews, and many also of the Hellenes. This was 
Christ And when, at the instigation of our chief men, Pi 
condemned him to the cross, those who had first loved him 
not fall away. For he appeared to them alive again on the tl 
day, according as the holy prophets had declared this an 
thousand other wonderful things of him. To this day, the i 
of Christians, called after him, still exists." ^ Josephus mus 
held to be a Christian, if in this manner he proclaimed Jesu 
the suffering risen Messiah, promised by the prophets. I 
wrote of the bringing in of the Hellenes, of the enmity of the c 
men, of the friends of the truth, of the unceasing love of 
disciples, he must be regarded — and this has hitherto been o 
looked — as the most outspoken admirer of the fourth Gros 
both in form and substance, though in fact this Gospel was 
written until after the time of Josephus. If he accuses the c 
men of Israel (not merely the Sadducees) of procuring the d< 
of Jesus, then must the grossest self-contradiction be ascribe 
an author who, himself an aristocrat, never offended the Jct 

1 A "certain" Jetua, Eos. 1, 11. 
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iristocracy, and, when mentioning thQ death of James, represents 
that aristocracy as maintaining a directly opposite attitude.^ 
The external evidence corresponds with the internal This 
pttsage, first adduced and believed by Ensebius, and triumph- 
aatly contrasted with the heathen "Acts of Pilate," was abso- 
lutely unknown to the older Fathers, such as Origen and 
the Alexandrians, and indeed to those who were much later.' 
Besides, in the manuscripts, this passage is suspiciously vagrant, 
and has no fixed place or home. Thus Eusebius shows dis- 
tinctly that he found the passage before those notices of Pilate 
in which Josephus, according to his — ^Eusebius* — opinion (on 
the ground of the extensive Christian emendations), described 
the commencement of the judgment consequent upon the murder 
of Jesus ; while at the present day the passage generally stands 
After those notices.' On these grounds, the passage must be 
iBJected ; it first appeared, in its present form, in the Catholic 
Jewish-Gentile Church, and under the patronage of the fourth 
Gospel, scarcely before the third century, more exactly before 
Eusebius but after Origen, whose bitter criticism upon Josephus 
^y have given occasion to it.* 

Bat for a long time, inquiry concerning the original relations 
of this passage has been subordinated to the attempt to discover 
* good, authentic residuum, something genuine in the midst of 
^iat is spurious. Men are prepared to strike out more or less, 
^ are content if, after all is struck out, there yet remains a 
^^ef in a lost account Most critics, from Ammon, Eichstadt, 
**id Paulus, to Ewald and Eenan, Paret and Weizsacker, have 

^ Singnlariy enough, WeisBftcker (Untert. p. 5), finds in these " chief men** a proof 
^ authenticity. 

' Origen, Con. Cel$. 1, 47. On the other hand, Eos. 1, 11 ; comp. 1, ; 0, 5, 7 ; 
^^. Sv. 8, 6. 

* Eii& 2, 6, shows yery plainly that he read Jos. Ant. 18, 3, § 3 (the section 
^<^>toerning Jesos), before ^ 1 and 2 (concerning Pilate's misdeeds). 

* I have no doabt of the connection of the origin of the passage with 0rigen*s 
^tieism apon Josephus (who referred the misfortunes of the Jews to the death of 
^^Qies, instead of Jesus). See Origen, L e. 

C2 
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thus divided the passage. One may think it probable, on geneial 
grounds as well as on account of the passage about James, that 
the historian did not leave Jesus immentioned. The position of 
the passage, after the first attempts of Pilate, and before the 
expulsion of the Jews from Eome (A.D. 19) and the insur- 
rection in Samaria (A.D. 35), can be regarded as appropriate 
both as to time and subject (as one among many national calsr- 
mities). From the passage can be gathered something neutral, 
and therefore possible — that which is said of the wise man, of 
Pilate's, and perhaps of the Sadducees' share in the crucifixion, 
of the permanence of the Christian community. On the whole, 
however, the preponderating evidence is on the side of the 
spuriousness of the whole passage. There are both external 
and internal evidences against its authenticity ; while the text 
is so thoroughly christianized that its defenders and restorers 
palpably contradict themselves. Jesus, according to Josephus, 
is at once a preacher of virtue and a deceiver and misleader 
of the people, his execution the clearest justice and the purest 
injustice!^ How much of the text remains in the midst of 
such contradictions ? Tlie final decision seems to us to be 
given by the question, Is it more improbable that the Chris- 
tians should have inserted the Jesus-paragraph, than that 
Josephus should have been silent as to the work of Jesus ? 
It is easy to explain the latter, but still easier the former. 
It is by no means necessary to explain the silence concerning 
Jesus, the slight allusion on the occasion of his brother's death 
excepted, as an altogether inconceivable denial of his import- 
ance, or even as indicating an actually less prominent position 
of Jesus, which latter would indeed be fatal to our Christian 
accounts ; it is suflBciently explained by supposing the historian 
to be embarrassed in judgment, too cultivated and conscientious 

^ According to Ewald, Paret, and Schafl^ Joaephus considered Jesiw to be a sorberar 
and seducer ; according to Renan and Weizsacker, he Tirtnally recognised him, at mort 
demnrring to his Messiahship. According to Ewald, he disapproYed of the exeeution ; 
Meording to Paret, he approved of it. 
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to condemn Jesus, but at the same time too prejudiced and 
too Jewish in sentiment to bestow upon him the praise which 
he was in a position to give to the Baptist, but not to Jesus the 
Messiah, the divider of the nation. On the other hand, it is 
more than intelligible how, in the silence of Josephus, whether 
that silence was complete or was broken by the slight sug- 
gestive hint given in connection with the death of James, the 
complementary Christian historical interpolation came into exist- 
ence : the Jewish historian, zealously studied by the Christians, 
as Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome show, could not be silent 
concerning the crown of Jewish history, the bringer both of 
salvation and of the judgment which fell upon Jerusalem 
immediately after the double murder. Thus did these inter- 
polations of faith, not of fraud, find their way into the text, 
as in so many other cases during the first centuries.^ 

The still fruitless search among the Jews for traces of Jesus 
must therefore be prosecuted downwards past Josephus. The 
farther downwards we come — a century, centuries after the time 
of Jesus — the less certainty there is. Statements made by the 
Christian Justin Martyr, as well as by the heathen author Celsus 
in the second century, show that malicious Jewish traditions, 
oral and written, were freely circulated concemiDg the Galilean 
deceiver.* Their report is in exact agreement with the accounts 
furnished by the late Talmud, in particular by its latest blossom, 
the Gemara — ^the conmientary (begun in the third century and 
concluded in the fifth) upon the Mischna, which had been 
collected by Sabbi Judas the Holy about A.D. 170 — and chiefly 

^ Bat comp. Jerome, Viri ill. 18. Credner (Einl. p. 581), following Leclero 
and Lardner, baa also attacked the genaineneas of '20, 9, 1. Against the testimony of 
Joaephoa, also C. Gerlach, IHe Weist. A. T. b. Joseph, und da» angebl Zeugniu v. 
ChriMto, 1863. In its favour, H. Gerlach, Rom. Statth. 1865 ; Langen, 1866, p. 442; 
Scbafi; K. O. 1867, p. 61. 

* Justin, Dial. e. Trypk. 10, 17, 108 : The Jews, indeed their high-priests and 
teachers (cap. 117), have sent their special agents out into the world: Brt dipitriQ rig 
dOioc Kai dyofioQ lyiiytprai dirb 'Iritrov tivoq VaXiXaiov irXdvov. His immorality. 
Tha lie told of his resarrection and ascension.* Origen, Con. Celt. 1, 28. 
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in the tractates Sanhedrin and Shabbat^ Jesus, or Jeschu (no 
Jeschna, no Saviour, but the name expresses God-f orsakenness), 
is often mentioned, and still oftener is he alluded to without 
mention of his name, as " the fellow," " the fool," " he who may 
not be, ought not to be, named ;" yet what is told of him is for 
the most part pure malice or nonsense, and abounds in contradie- 
tions.* The lies about his birth — ^that he was the son of Mazy 
Magdalene, the daughter of Eli (comp. Luke iiL 23), and dresser 
of women's hair ; and also that he was the son of Pandex*a- 
Pappus — are well enough known, and must, alas ! be discussed 
in a subsequent part of this work. The teacher of Jesus is said 
to have been the Eabbi Joshua, the son of Perachiah, in whoee 
company Jesus, during the persecution of the scribes under Iff Tig 
Jannseus, fled to Egypt and returned thence.' He, was, howev^RT, 
an intractable, scoffing disciple, whom the teacher himself 03C- 
commimicated.* From that time he practised sorcery, which lx« 
had learned in Egypt — indeed, as later witnesses assert, from Imi^ 
teacher himself, and seduced many of the people into idolatry^ 
not by declaring himself to be God, but by rejecting the 
scofi&ng at sacrifices and at the high-priests, and erecting 
image before which he and others prostrated themselvea* 

^ Meelfiihrer, Jtiu% im TcUmud, 1669. Bisenmenger, Entdeektet Jwienthmm, ITX 
2 vols. Werner, Jenu im T, 1731. Christian Schottgen, Hora Hebraica tt 
mudiccBf 1742, Vol. II. pp. 693 sqq. Comp. Ammon, L. J. I. pp. 126 sqq. 
Jadas under the Antonines ; comp. Lensden, p. 6 ; recently eIbo Grftti. Othcn 
him about A.D. 200—220. 



* Eisenm. I. p. 64 ; comp. Hitt. Jeteh. p. 35 : W^V name of derision : 
(^) memoria ejus (t) et aboleator (1) nomen ejus {W), The omatrix capilloram mv 
brium, comtrix molierum (Schottgen, pp. 694 sq.), p. 16. Daughter of Sli, SehdttM^^-^ 
p. 702. 

* Comp. AfU. 13, 13, 5; 14, 2; 16, 5. Giiits, p. 113: B.C. 94—89. 

* For the intractability of the disciple, see Stmhedr. ioL 107, 2. SchOttga^*^^ 
p. 697. Also ffitt. Jeseh, pp. 14, 19. 

' Shabbaty fol 104, 2: Annon filios Stadae magiam es jfigypto addozit per i^^ ""^^ 
dsionem in came soa factam ? Schottgen (p. 699) understands this to imply only ^ ^? 
smuggling of the jealously guarded art out of Egypt ; but, aeoording to the conteart^ »^ 
is plain that the infliction of woundr in the flesh on the Sabbath, as a ; 
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was SQRoimded by a band of disciples. He had five disciples, 

Matthai (Matthew), Nakai, Nezer, Boni, Todah (Thaddeus). 

U&a who worked miracles in the name of Jesus are frequently 

mentioned, such as one James the son of Sechaniah, who scoffed 

«t the Law as "your Law," before Eabbi Eliezer in Sepphoris 

fCralilee) ; it was taught by the Babbis that it was better to die 

^ban to be healed by these men. Finally, Jesus (with craft 

peimissible towards a deceiver) was entrapped by witnesses, 

>x>oiight to trial, condemned to be stoned, and since, in spite of 

^ proclamation by the herald, no one for forty days testified to 

Lxs innocence, he was stoned on the eve of the Passover, and 

fci^^n hanged in order that he might go to helL^ Neither did 

b^c five disciples escape a merited death, notwithstanding their 

t^peals to Scripture. Of such elements, with accretions of later 

£le fancies, the infamous, multiform, mediaeval lampoon against 

^^sus was composed.' 

With strong repugnance, we specify sources which in reality 
^*e no sources. The " Fire-arms of Satan," as Wagenseil called 
t^em in 1681, are equally repulsive from their malice and their 
Cupidity. This hot-blooded, splenetic Judaism of the letter has 
'^dy levealed its own character, for after the lapse of centuries 
t was still irritated and unjust. Moreover, the grossest ignorance 
^ everywhere exhibited. The Magdalene is confounded with 
Vlary the mother of Jesus, and her name derived from the art of 
^air-dressing, instead of from the village of Magdala. The name 
^tada is sometimes applied to Mary's husband, sometimes to the 
K.eceiver, sometimes to Mary herself. Jesus is made to live 



7, is aUiided to. The abrogation of the law and the Sabbath, and the introduction 
^ a new law, are alio mentioned in the Hiat. Juchutty ed. Holdr. pp. 35, 48, 59, aq. 
-26. 

1 Sefaottgen, pp. 699 aq., HD^ 3^1?^ (14th of Niaan), Shabh, t 67; Sank, f. 
M ; Hiai, Jttek. pp. 87 aq. Other names of diadplea in HuU Jtkk, p. 85. Comp. 
kaelow, Apostlei. 

* Stipker toledot Jeaehva JToniiofen, hist. Jekkua Natarem, ed. J. J. Haldriona, 
K.«7den, 1705. Earlier rec. 1505. Comp. Wagenseil, Tela ignea SaUma, Altorf. 
X681. Base, L. /., 5th ed. p. 17. 
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during the reign of King Jannseus, the Asmonsean, who died 
seventy-nine years before the Christian era ; and this is done in 
order, by his death, to make room for a renewed ascendancy of 
Pharisaism, represented among others by the names of Joshua 
ben Perachiah and Simon ben Shetah. According to thia 
account, Jesus must have fled to Egypt previous to the year 
B.C. 79, and returned to Jerusalem about that year. In one 
passage the death of Jesus is transferred from Jerusalem to 
Lydda. The utter absence of rational congruity between the 
different items of information betrays itself finally in this, that 
out of the mingled perplexity and fairness of the Talmudists 
different Jesuses can be distinguished — one who adhered to the 
Law and despised only the oral tradition, another who made 
himself God. If here and there we also find apparently historical 
notices concerning the mother of Jesus and her birth, the royal 
descent of Jesus, which is once mentioned, his sojourn in Egypt, 
his miracles, his opposition to the Law and to tradition, his accu- 
sation, the witnesses, liis death at the feast of the Passover, — 
these are most probably merely borrowed from the Christian 
Gospels down to John's, and £U*bitrarily further elaborated.^ 
Many things also have reference to later Christian times, as 
when the magic and image- worship of the Egyptian Gnostics is 
ascribed to Jesus as an Egyptian.' 

II. — Heathen Sources. 

The information derived from heathen Greek and Roman 
sources is more copious and reliable than that from Jewish 
sources. Here, as there, exists a strong aversion to Christianity, 
but in the heathen sources we find more disdain than violent 

^ Bojal descent, Sank. f. 43, 1 : Jesus saogaini regio cognatione conjuncttis ent 
Schottgen (pp. 700, 703) finds in this a spiteful juxtaposition of Jesos with the family 
of Herod, which, however, is not indicated. The employment of Christian sources, the 
Gospels included, by the Jews, see, e.g. Justin, Dial. c. Trypk. 10. 

* Comp. Irenseus, Con. liar. 1, 24, 5 : Utuntur autem et hi (BasiUd.) magia et 
imaginibut et incantationibns et invocationibus et reliqua oniTersa periergia. 
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animosity, therefore more silence than calumny ; and the inci- 
dental notices, to which the collisions between Christianity and 
the Boman State give occasion, are here less sensational, more 
objectiye, and characterized by a more cultured tone. There is 
a great difference between different periods. From the second 
to the third and fourth centuries, the attitude of the heathen 
world towards the religion which conquered Home grew both 
more antagonistic and more friendly. One could wish that the 
first century had felt a like interest. A nearer witness of the 
life of Jesus, that first century had at its disposal, if not, as 
Justin Martyr thought, the records of Pilate, yet an incalculable 
quantity of historical material, which its indifference did not 
3imply undervalue, but altogether forfeited ; whilst the succeed- 
xng centuries, with all their zeal and with all their love, were 
Xeft to gather together only what, at so great a distance, they 
^x)uld learn mediately from the Christians themselves, from our 
'^^wn and other Gospels, from the existing — ^understood or mis- 
^mnderstood — Christianity, or from the slanders of the Jews. On 
"this account it is useless to specify in detail the notices and 
opinions of the heathen world after the middle and end of the 
second century, especially after the appearance of the decisive 
work of the philosopher Celsus. However interesting the neo- 
Platonic studies concerning Jesus in the third and fourth centu- 
ries may be, as well as the heathen books for school-boys, con- 
cerning "Jesus and Pilate," which belong to the time of the 
persecution in the fourth century, they have their proper place 
elsewhere, in the history of the diffusion of Christianity, in the 
history of Home and of Christianity.^ 

The contributions of heathen literature to the history of the 
Judaism of those times are necessarily of value for the life of 

^ Comp., for the attitude of Rome towards Christianity, my Uebertritt Kauer Con- 
tlantiiu d. Or. turn Chrittenthum, 1862, and my article, Lucitm von SamoiotOy in 
Henog*8 R. Eneyc. Among the neo-PlatonisIa, Porphyry and Hierodes may be 
specially mentioned. The Acta PilcUi, in Jostin, Ap. 1, 36 (where are also the tables 
of Quirinioa, cap. 84) ; used in the eohoola, in the interests of heathenism. Ens. H. E, 
1,9,11; 9,6,7. 
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Jesus, whether we fix our attention upon the historians, and 
especially Tacitus, who devotes several pages at the beginning of 
the fifth book of his history to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the circumstances which preceded it; or upon the poets and 
satirists who scofied at the assiduity with which the Jews pro- 
pagated their religion. If the life of Jesus had to describe the 
general preparedness of the world, including the heathen world, 
for a higher religion — a task which has often been attempted, 
and which appears to be, in a unique sense, appropriate to the 
historical significance of this life — then would the whole circle 
of classical literature acquire the position of an original source of 
the first rank in proximity and fulness. Since, however, in point 
of fact, Jesus, within the sharply defined and circimiscribed limits 
of his historical activity, came scarcely, if at all, into contact with 
heathenism, sought it out neither as learner nor as teacher, the 
great full-length picture of heathenism as plajdng a part in the 
history of Christianity is justly and fittingly transferred to the 
point where Christianity seeks it out, and where it flows into 
Christianity, L a in the age of the Apostles.^ 

We owe the earliest notices of the life of Jesus and the 
Chiuxsh which he founded to the writers of the time of Trajan, 
at the end of the first century. Though scanty, they are pecu- 
liarly valuable on account of their antiquity and their indepen- 
dence of Christian and other sources. The great Tacitus, in his 
EUstories, has occasion to mention the Jews in connection with 
the burning of Jerusalem (A.D. 70) ; and in the fifteenth book 
of his Annals, in describing the burning of Rome under the 
Emperor Nero (A.D. 64), he mentions the Christians, to whom 
the diabolical malice of the imperial incendiary imputed his 
crime. Tacitus puts the Talmudists to shame, at least by the 
exactness and accuracy with which he gives the date of the life 
of Jesus. "The author of this name, Christus (thus he con- 
founds, as, in fact, do all his successors, the personal with the 

^ Thenfore this is oivpoaed to the views of Stimnsi on the oonrae of the derelopment 
of Gh^eoo-Bomsn civilintion, Lth, Jetufw doi d. Volk, pp. 179 sqq. 
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official title), was executed in the reign of Tiberias by the Pro- 
cmator Pontius Pilate.^ ^ More than this memorandum of his 
dwit.h, and an intimation of the temporary extinction of the 
agitation which, at first purely Palestinian, afterwards extended 
westwards as &r as Some, by the death of the leader of the 
party, he does not give, for he is no friend to Christianity: death 
and execution is the only just and legitimate answer of the 
Bcmian State to both the leader and his followers, whose detest- 
able superstition and clearly established hatred of the human 
race have merited the severest punishment, though not at the 
hands of Nero. When he expressly calls Judsea the " source of 
this evil," it becomes yet clearer why he so summarily disposes 
of Christ, as a mere degenerate variety of Judaism, as the refuse 
of what was vilest in Judaism, as an example of that religion of 
hatred without the virtues which was buried out of sight of his- 
tory, if not imder the cross of Pilate and the crosses of Nero, yet 
doubtless under the ruins of Jerusalem.^ Suetonius, the con- 
temporary of Tacitus, has, in the same connection, mentioned the 
Christians in one short sentence in his life of Nero, where he 
speaks of the punishment of the Christians, a kind of men 
addicted to a new and vicious superstition, as one of the excel- 
lent measures due to this Emperor's severity. But the same 
writer, in his Life of Claudius, who expelled the Jews from 
Borne, is, unlike Tacitus, guilty of the undeniable historical 
oversight of treating "Christus" as a restless and seditious 

' Jmk 15, 44 : Auetor nomiDiB ejus Christiia Tiberio imperitante per proematorem 
Pcatiiiin Pilatnm sapplicio affectns erat ; repreasaque in pnueiiB exitiabilis inperatitio 
mnoa erampebat» non modo per Jadaeam, originem ejus mali, aed per urbein etiam, 
quo euneta ondique airocia ant pudenda oonflunnt oelebranturque. 

* Ihid, : Odio hnmani generis eonvicti sunt. Comp. also Hitt, 5, 6, concerning the 
Jews : Adviersiis onmes alios hostile odiom. Although it is on this account possible 
ibat TWdtns saw in the ibdl of Jerusalem the merited destruction of both Judaism and 
Cbrtttiaiiitj, yet the assumption of Jacob Bemays, in his work on the Chronicle of 
Sttlpie. SeTems (1861), that Tacitus ascribed to the destroyer of Jerusalem the inten- 
tioa <tf uprooting both religions, is untenable. See my article Feiponcm, Heisog, 
xriL p. 1<M>. 
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Jewish agitator still living in the reign of Claudius, and even in 
Borne itself.^ 

At the same period, the Emperor Trajan endeavoured to ac- 
quire a somewhat better acquaintance with Christianity, medi- 
ately, by means of the law-suits against the Christians. About 
the year A.D. 104, the younger Pliny, the contemporary of the 
two historians, sent, as Proconsul in Bithynia, information to 
Bome concerning the Christians, in a well-known letter to the 
Emperor — ^a letter which issued in important restdts. Pliny 
enlightened himself concerning the Christians by a three-fold 
method of inquiry. First, he learnt from the heathen that true 
Christians sacrificed neither to the gods nor to the Emperors, 
and refused to curse "Christus/' Next, from the Christians 
themselves, he heard of their early morning and evening meet- 
ings, of the songs of praise to Christ as God, and their holy moral 
vows at the former, and of the meals of which they partook in 
common at the latter. Finally, he applied torture in order to 
discover their principles. Although he was thus in a position to 
hear and to narrate a complete gospel of pious conviction, he 
contented himself in his heathen self-complacency with reporting 
to the Emperor that he had discovered nothing but perverse and 
extravagant superstition. The inquiry, however, constrained him 
to take one step forward in his estimation of Christianity — a step 
which was of considerable importance to heathenism as well as 
to Christianity, but which, indeed, required still another full 

^ Rnet. Nero, 16 : Malta sub eo et animadyena aayere et coSrcita nee miniu insli- 
tata: adhibitos sumtibiia modtui: — afflieti suppliciis ChriBtiani, genua hominiim 
BuperatitionU noyae ac malefics. Ibid. CloAtd, 16 : Impulaore Chresto aasidue tumnl- 
tuantes. This is not the place to criticise other explanations. If the writer had been 
thinking of an ordinary Jewish agitator, we should certainly hare bad a Ckruiut gut- 
dam. When Wieseler, howeyer, in the article It&merbrief, in the Supplement to 
Henog, opposes (contrary to Renan and others) the only tenable view, and does it 
especially on the ground that the highly cultivated Suetonius would otherwise hare 
betrayed a too great ignorance, he does not see that ignorance concerning Christianity 
was disgraceful to no Roman. Also Mangold, Der BSmerhrirf^ &c 1866, pp. 89 aq., 
■ees in the Chrettm of Suetonius the confounding of a Jewish disturber with 
Jesus. 
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century before it could gain the recognition of the old world : he 
did not discover in Christianity the criniinal religion of Tacitus 
and Suetonius, and it seemed possible to him to tolerate the 
name of Christian as a harmless one, confining pimishment to 
offences of a civil character. Thus one will scarcely venture, on 
the strength of what is said by Tacitus or Suetonius, to cast sus- 
picion upon the origin of Christianity or upon the Christian 
Grospels, the tone of which differs so widely from that of the two 
historians.^ 

After the middle of the second century, the heathen accounts 
of Christianity become fuller. Lucian, the Epicurean scoffer, has 
depicted the founder of Christianity, chiefly in his " Death of 
Peregrinus," but only from hearsay, and without making any use 
of Jewish or Christian sources, so far as he knew of such. The 
founder of the new, wide-spread, secret doctrine was to him a 
well-known character, but one who had long since vanished from 
the stage. Tet he does not mention him by name, he speaks of 
him only as the crucified sophist, or, ironically, as the great man. 
Of his life he had no exact knowledge. The famous Syrian 
exorcist in the "Friend of Lies" can scarcely have anything to do 
with Jesus, since he appears as still living. Lucian knew nothing 
more of the sophist than that he was crucified for introducing 
his new mysteries: for, as the most distinguished lawgiver of 
the Christians, the sophist had enjoined them to repudiate the 
Greek gods and to worship him, and had led them to believe 
that, by this act of apostasy, they would become brethren. 
Lucian also less distinctly intimates that the Christian commu- 
nism, as well as the foolish belief in immortality, rested upon 
this man's doctrines and precepts. What else he says of the 
organization and customs of the Christians of his time does not 
come within our province ; and his notice of Jesus is indeed of 
no further value, since he describes him essentially from the 

^ Pliny, £p. 10, 97, 98 : Nihil aliud inveni, quam superstitionem pravam et immo- 
dieam. Comp. my article in the Theol, Jahrb. 1867, p. 387 : DwibU cm to the 
j^enuimeneti of the Edict of Hadrian concenting the Chrittiatu. 
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point of view of that age, and represents him in one place aa 
Greek sophist, and in another as a denier of the Greek gods. 

About this time begins the increasingly exclusive use of t 
written sources of Judaism, and yet more of Christianity. T 
Neo-pythagorean Numenius is said to have narrated and ing 
niously interpreted a fragment of the life of Jesus, but witho 
mentioning the name, in the third book of his work on tl 
Highest Good. It is improbable that Phlegon, the freedman i 
Hadrian, in his narrative of an earthquake and darkness in tl 
reign of the Emperor Tiberius, alluded, as Origen supposes, t 
the occurrences which took place at the death of Jesus ; but, o; 
the other hand, in the thirteenth or fourteenth of his historicfl 
books, confounding Jesus with Peter, he spoke of the founder c 
the Christian faith, and said that many of his predictions (pei 
haps concerning the destruction of Jerusalem) had received thei 
fulfilment. Galenus the Eclectic, in the second half of th 
second century, appealed to Jesus' custom of speaking in parable 
as an evidence that the majority of men are not swayed by log] 
cal reasons.^ No one has ever, then or since, more industriousl 
investigated Christianity, either in its literature or in the lives ( 
its representatives, than that most terrible of all its adversaria 
the refuter and proselytizer in the persecution under Marcv 
AureUus, about the year 177, namely, Celsus the Flatonist^ £h 
author of " The True Word."^ « j know everything," saya Celso; 
" We have everything out of your own books; we need no furUic 

^ Numenini, ap. Origen, Con, Celt. 4, 51. Phlegon, ap. ennd. 2, 14, 88, 6i 
The earthqoake b aaid to have occarred in Bithynia, and the darkness to have bee 
such that the stars were visible. For Galenns, see De sent, polit. plakm, ap, Abu^et 
kUt, anteidam. ed. Fleischer, 1881, p. 109. Schmidt, E$tai, p. 844. His philosi 
phy, in Zeller, Phil, d. Cfriech. ill. 1, pp. 446 sqq. (1852). 

* This is not the place to enlarge upon the date and teaching of CelsoB (comi 
Origen, Con. Ceh, praf, 4, 1, 8), the author of the \6yoQ itkifWiQ (1, 17; 8, 76] 
The study of this work continually strengthens me in the firm oonvictlon that G«ln 
was a Platonist, and wrote when the persecution under Marcus Aurelius was at i1 
height (that is, A.D. 176—180); comp. Origen, C<m, CeU, 7, 40; 8, 89, 41, '6( 
Volkmar, without fresh evidence, places him not earlier than about A.D. 200 (Unfit 
Bv, p. 165). 
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evideace ; you alay yourselves with your own sword." ^ Besides 
the writings of "the Great Church" — Matthew, Luke, John 
(Bedepenning quite unjustly doubted his employment of the 
last) — he studied the Gnostics and the Jews, and represented a 
Jew as opening the attack.^ He followed the narrative of our 
(Gospels from the birth by a virgin to the passion, the vinegar 
and gall, the miracles connected with the death and the resurrec- 
tion ; and from other sources, which still exist in part, he derived 
ids belief in the repulsiveness of Jesus and the sinfulness of his 
disciplea' From the Jews he learnt that Jesus was not bom in 
wedlock^ In his opinion, the Gospels are based essentially upon 
feuid. A part of the fraud belongs to the founder: he proclaimed 
lumself to be God and the son of a virgin ; he, with John, his 
companion at the execution, invented the voice from heaven at 
^Clie Jordan ; and in his miracles he made use of fraudulent 
jugglery, which failed him in the criticcd hour.^ His disciples 
«dded to these inventions others. Sometimes they lied clum- 
wly, as in the genealogies of Jesus, where they even bring him 
±ito connection with the progenitor of all men and with the 
ancient kings of the Jews ; sometimes ludicrously, as when they 
make it appear that he foretold the manner of his own death ; 
and even in that very age his followers still showed how capable 
they were of lying grossly, by the fact that, like drunken men 
who lay violent hands on themselves, they altered and falsified 
the text of the Gospel three, four, many times in order the better 
to defend themselves against objections.® In addition to the lies, 
there were forced inferences and interpretations of prophecy, — 
the prophets were made to predict all that Jesus did, although in 
general their predictions fitted others better than himJ In any 
case, the history of the resurrection must be held doubtful : for 

> inarra ydp cUBof 1, 12 ; 2, 74. 

* 1, 2S ; 5, 54 Bq. ; 5, 59 : ol itrb fuydknt iKKKrialaQ. Sects, cap. 62. 

' 6» 75 ; 2, 46. BepukiTenesB already meDtioned by Jnaiin, Tryph. 88. 

* 1, 28. • 1, 28, 40 Bq., 48 eqq., 58, 67 eq., 71. 

* 2, 18, 15 ; 2, 26 (oomp. 19), 27, 82. ' 2, 28 aqq. 
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who witnessed it all ? According to the Christians themselves, 
a crazy woman, and another of this band of jugglers who either 
made his dreams accord with his wishes, or, like numberless 
others, constructed, with the help of a diseased imagination, an 
appearance that answered to his desire, or, what is the most 
credible of all, intended to astonish others by his lies, and to 
prepare the way in the world for deceit For the rest, this Jesus 
was refuted by his own life, most of all by his dying.^ 

What, then, was the life of "the man of Nazareth"? In 
point of fact — according to the Jew — Jesus was the fruit of 
adultery, and was secretly bom during the period of his mother^s 
betrothal, in a vile little Jewish town, of a poor and not even 
beautiful peasant, a spinster and seamstress, after the carpen- 
ter to whom she was betrothed, hearing of her intercourse with 
the soldier Panthera, had, in spite of all the eloquence of her 
defence, cast her forth to shame and wretchedness. In want 
and poverty, Jesus was compelled to become an hireling in 
Egypt. But he learned there various secret arts, and in reliance 
on these he returned home, where he proclaimed himself to be 
God, and in vanity and pride, untruthfulness and impiety, he 
turned the people from their faith, though he was liberal enough 
to admit others to the sonship of God.^ With ten or eleven 
wicked fellows, publicans and seamen, men of the most dissolute 
character, he lived upon scanty mendicant fare, and wandered 
about the country in ignominious flight, especially after he had 
been pronounced deserving of punishment* Finally, he was 
apprehended, nay, was betrayed by his own disciples, being less 
cared for by his own followers, not merely than a general, but 
than the captain of a robber band.^ He wept and whined, was 
boimd, was mocked with a purple robe, a crown of thorns, a 
sceptre, and invective ; the blood of God flowed, but he did not 
come down from the cross ; he who had condemned him enjoyed 

1 2, 64 sqq. • 1, 28, 37, 89, 48; 2, 7. 

» 1, 66; 2, 46. * 2, 8—10. 
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immimity from retribution, and the risen Jesus appeared to none 
but the Magdalene.^ 

The life of Jesus from the pen of Celsus demands no refu- 
tation, terrible as are the weapons of critical acumen which 
heathen passion wields against the person of Jesus, and against 
Christianitj as a whole. It is necessary merely to take note 
that here we gain no new life of Jesus. Celsus has refuted 
himself, " slain himself" with his own weapon, by conceding to 
Jesns the finest utterances in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
at the same time — ^particularly from the fifth book onwards — 
bringing forward evidence to prove that the heathen philosophy 
had said it all before, only better and more accurately, and that 
Christianity betrayed itself as misunderstood and maimed philo- 
sophy. Therefore Christianity was philosophy, at any rate, and 
not merely fraud Nay, it was the philosophy with which, in 
the midst of the terrible persecution, he was willing to make 
peace, and from which he demanded only a few concessions to 
heathenism. And here is a marvel: Celsus perceived that 
Christianity could not, would not give way; but could not 
Celsus give way ? When he himself said that the highest God 
whom the Christians worshipped, ought never to be forsaken ; 
when he, with the philosophers, deprecated an exaggerated 
reverence of the sensuous demons, ie. the gods; which stood 
nearer to a change of position, the weak reed of worldly wisdom, 
or strong Christianity ? 

1 2, 88-87, 68-78. 
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We turn next to the sources belonging to a more confined 
area : the curiosity which has been diligently seeking and col- 
lecting what it could find among the Jews and the heathen, is 
thrown back upon Christian ground unsatisfied and aknost un- 
rewarded. It is true that here also there is still a wide field. 
We can once more make the attempt to gather up, wherever it 
is possible, the narratives, vestiges, and hints which lie outside 
of those New Testament archives that have been sanctified by" 
the faith and use of the Church, and to listen to the old oral 
traditions of natural growth, the old rejected Gospels, and the old 
ejected parties of the Church ; yet one speedily turns firom the 
spurious antiquities to what is genuinely ancient, from the aban- 
doned outworks to the strong citadel of faith and knowledge 
which stands secure in our Gospels. 

I. — Christian Sources outside the New Testament. 

We can here distinguish between the mass of scattered refer- 
ences, to the life and teaching of Jesus made by the Christian 
authors of the first centuries, and the larger documents on the 
life of Jesus which have been wholly or in part preserved, and 
are collectively known as the Apocryphal Gospels. So far as 
such references exhibit points of contact with, or are based upon 
these Gospels, they need not be specially noticed ; it is, how- 
ever, quite possible that isolated and apparently independent 
notices are, though frequently without our knowledge, derived 
from such Gospels. 

It must here be at once admitted that these traditions of the 
Fathers add but little to our knowledge of the life of Jesus as a 
whole. They merely bring to the Gospels this or that narrative, 
this or that sentence, by which in the most favourable cases this 
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life receives a certain fresh illumination, while its general fonn 

i8 neither traced out nor altered. When to the above is added 

the fact that many apparently new contributions rest, sometimes 

merely upon a freer treatment, sometimes on an amplification, 

and, finally, sometimes — as, in particular, the more exact chro- 

nol(^ of the birth, the first public appearance, and the death of 

Jesus — solely upon a more or less successful calculation based 

upon the narratives of our Grospels, without additional sources, it 

^ be seen that what is really new is a very scanty remainder. 

In the last century these remains were collected — the remains of 

<i»e utterances of Jesus rather than of his acts; but the collections 

ttea made will no longer in any wise satisfy the requirements of 

^ie present day.* 

Not to withhold from any inquirer a short inventory of the 
possessions of which this history will make use, we may state 
^hat there exist various accounts of the lineage of Jesus. Justin 
Martyr, as well as Irenaeus, gives the Davidic descent of Mary; 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the extraction of Jesus 
frorn the tribes of Judah and Levi ; Julius Africanus, the genea- 
l<>gies and dwelling-places of the family in general ; and Hege- 
Bippus, the names of the nearest kindred. Justin depicts the 
Baptist at the Jordan, and the form of Jesus ; the Epistle of 
Barnabas gives a fresh description of the choosing of the dis- 
^^ples^ and says that Jesus selected the vilest sinners as Apostles 
(according to Matt ix. 13) ; Clement of Alexandria gives the 
i^axnes of the seventy disciples, and Clement of Bome, in his 
Homilies, those of the woman of Canaan and her sick daughter, 
Juata and Berenice (Veronica). Eusebius mentions the monu- 
^^nt erected in Paneas by the gratitude of the woman who had 

^ Comp. GmMi Spteilegium patrum^ 1700, I. pp. 12 sqq. : Dicta aliqoa Jesu Cbr. 
'^^ividai, Cod. apoer. N. T., 1703, I. pp. 822 sqq.: De dictis Chrisii, &c. Eoerner, 
^ Hnum, Jemt Ay^foic, 1766. Tranilation of these sayings of Jesus in R. Hof- 
■••n, L, J. nock den Apokrypkef^ 1851, pp. 817 sqq. These collections are not 
*^^Kekb•r Mtiafaetoiy, rinoe later criticism has destroyed several sayings (the Barnabas 
P*i*^t, for instance); and, moreoTer, careful sifting, order, and arrangement are 
minting. 

D 2 
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an issue of blood. Clement of Rome says that the excitement 
produced by the public appearance of Jesus reached as far as 
Eome, where astonished crowds gathered together ; Clement of 
Alexandria speaks of his last gifts and injimctions to the dis- 
ciples, the gift of knowledge (Gnosis) to those he loved best, and 
the command to go to the heathen after they had remained 
twelve years in Jerusalem ; and the aged Papias gives the death 
of Judas Iscariot. Over and above all this, Justin and later 
writers present us with many details concerning the views and 
opinions of the Jews and heathen. 

Of the sayings of Jesus, we pass over those which modem 
criticism does not recognize, such as the often-mentioned one in 
the Epistle of Barnabas, as well as the slight textual variations 
which are in many instances to be found between the quotations 
of the oldest authors and the corresponding passages in our 
Gospels, and even between the dififerent manuscripts of the 
Gospels themselves.^ A number of variations are important^ 
and will have to be considered, as, for example, in the sayings of 
Jesus concemiug the knowledge of the Father and the Son, the 
new birth, and oaths. Others are merely free renderings or 
paraphrases of the text we possess; and, resting mostly upon 
sources which are by no means more original than our Gospels, 
they are comparatively valueless against our text, as will be 
shown in detail in the proper place.^ It is of interest here to 

^ Thus tbe constantly cited paange in Barn. 4: Rerittaroui omni iniqnitati et 
odio habeamoB earn, is explained by a reference to tbe Sinaitio MS., vhich reads, 
not Sicut dicit filias Dei, but Sicat decet fiiioe Dei (Gr. utQ irpimi vioIq 0.). Oomp. 
Volkmar, Urtpr, u. Ev., 1866, p. 117. For an example of textual Taiiation in the 
MSS. of our New Testament itself, see Luke x. 42. 

" Thus tbe saying in Clement and Origen, De Orat. § 2, airiirt rd fuyaXa cori rd 
fiiKpd vfAiv irpoerre^^croi* Kai alrfXre rd inovpdvia, leai Td IwiyEta vfuv wpoc 
rfS^rnrai, is evidently only fashioned out of Matt. yi. 83. Tbe saying in 2 Gem. S, 
Irensus 2, 84, 8, out of Luke xtI. 10 sq. So, again, the saying of Jesus, Matt. z. 
16, 28, is, in 2 Clem. 5 and elsewhere, elaborately expanded into a dialogue betweea 
Jesus and Peter : Petrus ait, si autem lupi agnoe discerpserint, &c. Figures deriTed 
from sayings and incidents taken from sources or due to literary licence are, e.ff., also 
Clem. Bom. 8, 50, 52; 8, 6; 12, 29; 18, 16; Jiutin, Ap, 1, 32, 50; Tr^h, 53, 6S, 
101, 103, 106. 
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observe, that though it is trae the early Church used, besides our 

Crospela — which in their present four-fold form did not obtain 

exdusive currency until the end of the second century — other 

Gospels, which, however, were neither older nor better than ours 

(as Justin shows) ; yet ours won their pre-eminent position step 

\jy step during the second century, and the leading men of the 

second century, who were in possession of other sources, were by 

i«) means (as Credner inferred from Justin Martyr) indifferent to 

our Gospels or despisers of this fare.^ 

There yet remain to be noticed a few contributions, chiefly 
sayings, which do not exactly resemble anything to be found in 
our (Jospels. Many of these, however, are distinguished by no 
strongly marked peculiarity from what we possess in our Gospels, 
Mid may have been actually uttered by Jesus, or afterwards 
elaborated in the Church out of older material. Thus there are 
8Uch sentences as the fcdlowing : — " On account of the wefdc I 
l)ecame weak, on account of the hungry I was an-hungered, and 
on account of the thirsty I was athirst," which may recall 
Matt. XXV. 35. " Seek to increase from what is little, and to 
become little from what is great" (comp. Matt. xx. 26, Luke 
xyi 10). "Those who will see me and will obtain possession of 
my kingdom must lay hold of me through anguish and sufifering" 
(comp. Matt, xvi 24, Acts xiv. 22).^ Very frequently, especially 
in the Clementine Homilies, appears the precept, " Be ye good 
money-changers," recalling Matt. xxv. 27, and perhaps an after- 
growth from it. So also the saying, "Wherein I seize you, 
therein I judge you " (comp. Matt. xxiv. 40, xxv. 1). " If you 
are gathered in my bosom, and keep not my commandments, I 

^ Comp. the researchet of Semisch (Apott. DenkwUrd. dei Mdrt. JutUn, 1848), 
Bindemann, Frank, Credner, Zeller, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar. 

• Corap. Origen npon Matt. xvii. 21 : icai 'I. yow ^lyw Sid Toxfg aa^fvovvroQ 
^tfOcyow jcat Sid roi^g ir€tv<uvrac ^ir€tv«v, Kai Bid to^c Sixl/tUvras ISi^f/utv, Matt. xx. 
28, in Cod. Be*. : vfulQ Sk ZnTfirt U fwcpov ait^ijcai leal U fuiZovog iXarrov dvai. 
Similarly, Leo M., j^. 55, ad Ptdeh: Qui de puaillo Tolebant crescere et de infimie ad 
samma trantire. The third saying in Bam. 7: oi OkXovrig /u litXv Kai a^f/aaOai fiov 
rijv paaiKnaQ d^itkovci BXipivrfQ Kai TraOovrfc Xafiuv /if. 
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will put you away, saying, Depart from me, I know you not, ye 
workers of iniquity" (comp. Matt viL 22, &c., xxiii 37).^ Thus 
these and several other passages can be easily adapted to our 
Gospels. 

The saying which Irenaeus ascribes to Jesus, "I have often 
desired to hear one of these sajrings, but have had no one to say 
it," would be more enigmatical were it intended to express an 
unsatisfied longing of his after knowledge. But even the Gnos- 
tics held the opposite opinion with reference to Jesus (comp. 
Matt xiii. 17).^ Some other sajrings would directly contradict 
our knowledge of the character of the teaching of Jesus derived 
from other sources. According to Luke vi 5, in the so-called 
Beza manuscript (of the sixth century), Jesus meets with a man 
who is working on the Sabbath, and says to him, " Man, if thou 
knowest what thou art doing, thou art blessed; but if thou 
knowest not, thou art cursed, and art a transgressor of the Law." 
Beza himself questioned this passage, though on insufficient 
grounds ; the teaching of Jesus will show that his real middle 
course in the matter of the observance of the Sabbath was this, 
that he would make the Sabbath free, would even make it as a 
working-day, not to the man who knew, but to the man who 
acted piously. In still stronger contrast to his teaching as else- 
where credibly handed down, and to the very character of Jesus, 
would be the sayings of the Lord which Irenaeus, in general so 
reliable an authority, collected out of the mouths of aged dis- 
ciples of John, the disciple of the Lord, and the genuineness of 
which seemed to him to be confirmed by a glance at the writings 
of Papias, the assumed disciple of John, in the middle of the 

^ Clem. Horn, 2, 61 ; 3, 60 ; 18, 20 : yivEoOE rpatnl^Tai ^oci/ioc. For other qao- 
tations, comp. alfio Anger, Synopgii, 1852, pp. 204, 274. Jostin, Tryph. 47: iv 
olf Slv vfiag KaraKa^ia^ iv tovtoiq cat Kptvu. 2 Clem. 4 : Idv r^i fjitr ifiov 
avprjyfikvoi iv rtp KoXirtp fiov xai fir^ woiiire rdg IvroXag fiov, dwofioKw iffiaQ Kal ipti 
vfiiv, K. r. X. There is nothing to show that either here or in capp. 5, 8, we are to 
think of the Gbspel of the Egyptians, as in cap. 12 and at the end of cap. 9. 

• ffaer. 1, 20; Epiph. xxxir. 8. Comp. Fabricios, Cod. ap. N. T., I. p. 888: 
iroXXciiccf iirtCvfi^aa dieovaai 'iva rGtv Xo-ywi' rovrufv Kai ovk toKov rbv ipovvra* 
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second oentorj. John is said to have related the sayings of the 
Lord concerning the times of the kingdom of God: The days will 
come in which vines shall grow each having 10,000 shoots, and 
each shoot 10,000 branches, and each branch 10,000 twigs, and 
each twig 10,000 clusters, and to each cluster 10,000 grapes, and 
each grape which is crushed will yield twenty-five measures of 
wine. And when one of the saints shall reach after one of these 
dusters, another will cry^ " I am a better cluster than it ; take 
me, and praise the Lord because of ma" Likewise, a grain of 
wheat will produce 10,000 ears, each ear 10,000 grains, each 
grain ten pounds of fine white flour. And so on, in like propor- 
tion, with other fruits, seeds, and herbs. The whole animal 
world, feeding upon the food which the ground brings forth, will 
live together in peace and mutual forbearance, and with perfect 
docility will be subject to man.^ These parables and teachings 
of the Lord, this millenial, post-resurrection, material kingdom 
of Grod, described by Papias, and accepted by Ixenseus and num- 
berless others on the authority of the " ancient man," were dis- 
credited as myths and strange misconceptions of apostolic tradi- 
tion by Eusebius, who loudly censures the author, to whom in 
other respects he paid so much deference. And we also are in a 
position, on the ground of Jesus' spiritual immaterialistic con- 
ception of the kingdom of God, of the unfantastic character of 
his mind, and, finally, of his severe reticence as to the things of 
the future, to detect the fictions which have been coarsely spun 
out of his predictions and parablea^ 

Thus we derive very little or nothing from those traditions of 
even the earliest Fathers, which have been too highly estimated 
by E. Hofmann. And were we to devote ourselves to the task 
of re-producing the first " Life of Jesus " as it was known in the 
age of the Fathers, and as it is to some extent given in the first 
book of Eusebius' History of the Church, we might indeed learn 

^ IrensuB, Haer, 5, 33, 3, 4 (ib. Judas the traitor doubted, hence said Jesus, Vide- 
bunt, qui renient in ilia). 

' Comp. Bus. 8, 39, and the change of opinion as compared with 8, 36. 
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manj things firom a diligent use of Josephns and other anden 
works, but we should have to take into the baigain quite a 
many fables, inverted relations, and incorrect dates, and, ahovi 
all, a totally unreal view of the life of " the Godhead." 

Among the many evangelical writings independent of the foai 
canonical ones, are several that are very ancient, but of which 
fragments only are extant One is the ^ Jewish " Gospel of 
the Hebrews, also called the Gospel of Peter, or of the TwelTe 
Apostles, and separating into the two main divisions of the 
Gospel of Nazarenes and the Gospel of the Ebionitea Another 
is the Gospel of the Egyptians.^ 

The Gospel of the Hebrews, the existence of which at the end 
of the second century is attested, and traces of which are to b^ 
found at least as far back as the middle of that century, rux^ 
remarkably parallel to our first GospeL Coming a hundred time 
into contact with the latter, written in Hebrew, tenaciously 
adhered to by the believing and tradition-observing Jews as ib< 
true and only Gospel, rather as the genuine Gospel of the Apostle 
Matthew, it has, from the time of Jerome downwards to Lessing 
Baur, and Hilgenfeld, often been regarded as, or conjectured tc 
be, the true original Matthew. On the other hand, and especiall] 
by modem criticism, this view has been combatted, and the worl 
has been shown to be a later production, derived from our exist 
ing Matthew. To decide this question is the business of ai 
Introduction to the New Testament; nevertheless, since th- 
question remains undecided— especially since the publication o 
Hilgenfeld's new apology for this work in 1863 — ^it behoves u 
to determine for ourselves whether the life of Jesus is to rel; 
more upon this Gospel, or upon that which was early preferre< 
by the Church, and according to many is an older, is even th 
oldest Gospel of all — our Matthew.* 

^ Comp. Origen, Eom. in Lue, i. : Ecclesia habei It. er., hiereais jilurinu 
Irennui, 3, 11, 9. 

' The fragments collected by Grabe, SpiML pair. L pp. 25 sqq. Fabricina, ] 
pp. 346 sqq. Credner, Beitrdge, I. pp. 380 sqq. De Wette, Einl, tnt. N. T,, 6t 
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It is no longer possible to determine, with absolute precision, 
the question of priority of date between the Hebrew Matthew 
and our Matthew. On behalf of the former can be pleaded the 
conservative spirit of Jewish Christianity, the ancient ecclesias- 
tical tradition of an original Hebrew Matthew, the copious use 
made of the Gospel of the Hebrews by the writers of the Church, 
and, finally, the very perceptible fact that here and there it 
harmonizes not only with our Matthew, but also with Luke and 
John, and so far might be regarded as the original source whence 
they obtained their material On the other hand, on behalf of 
our Matthew, we have, besides the preference accorded to it by 
tiie Church, its increasingly recognized genuinely Greek origin, 
with the consequent decisive rejection of the old assumption of 
its being a translation from the Hebrew ; and chiefly, we have 
its strongly marked superiority over the still recognizable frag- 
ments of the Gospel of the Hebrews. And herein lies the 
decision of the question. We are unacquainted with the original 
form of the Gospel of the Hebrews, and are therefore compelled 
to suspend our verdict ; but, on the other hand, the form of the 
Gospel, as we actually find it from the middle of the second 
century downwards, most evidently bears the marks of a later 
composition -than our Matthew, and the further we trace it 
downwards through the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, the 
more evident and the more undeniable these marks are. It is 
by no means an evidence of the critical sagacity which BKlgen- 
feld has elsewhere exhibited, that instead of assigning the dif- 
ferent strata of this Gospel to their respective centuries, he 
masses them together, and vehemently claims for it in its latest 
form, as it existed in the time of Jerome, at the close of the 
fourth and beginning of the fifth centuries, a superiority over our 
Matthew. 

It must be admitted that, upon several points, the Gospel of 

ed., I860, pp. 97 iqq. Anger, Synopte, 1852. Hilgenfeld, ZeiUchrift, 1863. Now 
also in his N. T. extra canontm receptum, faac iv. Librorum deperditontm frag- 
mttUa, 1866. 
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the Hebrews has faithfully giyen, has even corrected, the eva. 
gelical text, so that our Matthew is sometimes explained ax 
sometimes improved bj it ; in some of the sayings of Jesus 
has made use of the more ancient form, the form which tl 
writers of the second century preferred ; but by far the great 
number of the extant fragments show an infinite lack of tl 
simplicity and originality which characterize our Matthew, 
is generally believed that, as early as the middle of the secoi 
century, Justin Martyr drew material from the Gospel of tl 
Hebrews ; but if what he says concerning the birth of Jesus in 
cave, his skill in carpentry, the fire-attested baptism-miracle i 
the Jordan, is to be found also in this Gospel — as, in fact, tl 
fijrst and third incidents were to be read therein at least at 
later date — does this prove that the Gospel was the origin; 
source ? Then, at the end of the second century, Clement t 
Alexandria borrowed from this Gospel the saying, "He wl 
marvels shall rule, and he who rules shall enter into rest,' — 
saying which, in its bombastic obscurity, reminds one of tl 
Apocrypha, and partictdarly of the style of the Gospel of tl 
Egyptians.^ Finally, in the beginning of the third centur 
Origen derives from this Gospel an account given by Jesus hii 
self of a journey made by him through the air, held suspends 
by the Holy Ghost by one of his mother's hairs ; and also i 
infinitely commonplace story of two kingdoms, which appea 
to be nothing more than a coarse paraphrase of Matt. xix. 1 
&c.* These are the earliest traces of this Gospel. It sinks st 
deeper into the apocryphal and the historically worthless, in t 
form in which it presents itself to Jerome, a century and a hj 
later. The baptism of Jesus, who in the presence of his motli 
and brethren resisted being led to the Jordan, on the groui 
that he was sinless ; the descent of the Spirit, who had rest 
upon none of the prophets ; the resurrection of Jesus, who ga 
his grave-clothes to the high-priest's servant ; the appearance 

^ Strom. 2, 9, § 45 : 6 Qavfiatrag fiaaiXnKrn leai 6 PaaiKivcas dva7rari<nTat. 
' See the passages in De Wette, p. 98. 
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Jesus to his brother James, who had eaten nothing since the last 
supper (at which, in fact, he was ilot present), and now had to 
ait with him at table ; — ^these and other things exhibit at once so 
much deliberate, rigid dogmatism, and highly- wrought, unhistori- 
cal colouring, that one is scwcely tempted to give to these start- 
Img "objective realities" (AnschaiUicfikeiten) of Hilgenfeld the 
credit of originality.* With the exception of these stories, which 
will be further noticed in this work, the peculiar sayings of 
Jesus preserved in this Gospel are of no great moment. Perhaps 
the most important is the following, mentioned by Jerome : 
"Never rejoice, unless you have looked upon your brother in 
love.**^ But how completely even the sayings are permeated by 
a later dogmatizing manner, is seen in the addition to the injunc- 
tion given to Peter to forgive an offender seventy times seven : 
*' For even in the prophets, after they had been anointed by the 
Holy Spirit, was there found mention of sin."^ It is enough for 
the present to point out these facts ; we need not here discuss 
^he Jewish motives for this later form of Gospels. 

Still further removed from originality was the Hebrew Gospel 
of the most exclusive Jewish party, the Ebionites, the fragments 
of which have been handed down to us from the end of the 
fourth century by Epiphanius.* In individual instances, as in 
^he account of the baptism, the original form of the Gospel of 
^^e Hebrews is perhaps better preserved here than in Jerome's 
'Gospel of the Nazarenes; but otherwise, the narrative of Mat- 

* D© Wette, pp. 101 sq. 

' Bt numqiiain, inquit, laeti sitia, niai quum fratrem yestriim videritb in earitate. 
^^m. Bpk, 5, 3. 

' Be Wette, p. 102. Of the sayings in the Gospel of the Hebrews there remains to 
^ mentioned : Eligam mihi bonos, iUos bonos, qnos pater mens coelestis dedit. Hilg. 
^c. &ae. It. pp. 16, 22 (from Bus. Theoph.) ; Bwald has noticed the Johannine 
^^^xnp, /aAr6. VI. pp. 40 sqq. Related to, if not identical with, the saying in the text, 
^ that in Jerome on Bsekiel xriii. 7 : Inter maxima ponitar crimina, qui fratris soi 
vpiritun contristaTerit. The corresponding passage to Matt. t. 17, in Tract. Shabh. 
^ 16 (Hilg. pp. 21 sq.), is simply the favourite false exegesis of the irXiypwerac 
\- addere) of oar text by Christians and Jews. 

* Kpiph. ffaer. xxx. For a collection of them, see especially De Wette, pp. 98 sqq. 
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thew is already supplemented by passages from Luke, and the 
peculiar standpoint of the party is recklessly introduced. The 
preface of the Twelve Apostles is unhistoricaL The miraculous 
early history is struck out, as the Ebionites believed in the 
natural birth of Jesus. They have given expression to theii 
abstinence from animal food by putting a forced construction 
upon the words of our Matthew and Luke. They have supported 
their remarkable, half-Essenic, half-Christian aversion to sacri- 
fice, by a saying of Jesus' which he could not have uttered, and 
which points pladnly enough to a time subsequent to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem : " I am come to abolish sacrifice, and unless 
you cease to sacrifice, wrath against you will not cease." ^ 

Several fragments of the Grospel of the Egyptians have beecs. 
preserved chiefly by Clement of Alexandria, and in the second 
Epistle of Clement of Bome; it must therefore have existec3. 
tolerably early, at any rate as early as the middle of the second- 
century. " When cometh the kingdom of Christ ? When twc^ 
are one, outer is inner, the man with the woman is neither marm- 
nor woman." " I am come to destroy the works of the woman.'' ^ 
Jesus is said to have spoken thus to Salome : " If you trample 
under foot the garment of shame !" And in answer to her ques- — 
tion, how long death would reign, he said, " As long as womei^- 
bear children." Again, when she reckoned herself blessed be — * 
cause she had not borne children, he said : " Eat every plant, but> 
not that one which is bitter." These sayings exhibit no trace oC 
the Lord ; his precepts were not characterized by subtle refining^ 
and he did not teach that the salvation of the world was to be^ 
found in mere continence. The Gospel of the Egyptians is the? 
work of a gloomy, self-mortifying ascetic, and the early Church^ 
rejected it on account of its asceticism and its obscure myste^ 
ries.* 

* Bpiph. XXX. § 16 : »/XOov KardKvcai rdc ^vlag Kai i^ /«^ iravviiaBi rov Bvitp, 
ob iravfrerai &^' vfiCiv tf 6pyii. 

* aem. Str<m, 8, 9, 13; 2 Clem. 12. Comp. Sclmeckenbnrger, Utber d<u St. 
der jEffyptier, 1834. The fragmentB in Grabe, I. pp. 36 sqq. ; FabriciuB, L pp. 835 
sqq.; De Wette, pp. 118 aq. The saying about right and left, in FteadollniiB, Ik 
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It is a significant fact that, as far as can be discovered from these 
Gospels and from the untenable notices in the writings of the 
Fathers, at the end of a hundred years after Christ eveiy indepen- 
dent and really valuable tradition concerning this life, outside of 
our Gospels, is extinguished; and that nothing more than a grow- 
ing mass of fables runs, as a pretended supplement, by the side of 
the latter. This impression is fully confirmed by a glance at the 
still extant — after so many salutary losses (for who did not write 
Gospels?) — rich collection of complete Apocryphal Grosi>els or 
writings of an evangelical character, dating from the second 
century downwards, even after we have made a thankful sur- 
nnder of the later and latest productions of this class of litera- 
<^ue— productions which reach down to the Middle Ages, and 
we full of extravagant perversions. This literature has been 
^Uected by Fabricius, and more recently by Thilo and Tischen- 
doif • and has also been reviewed and translated into German by 
^U4 Hofmann, in his " Life of Jesus according to the Apo- 
^'ypha,"^ The individual works are based entirely upon our 
^ospels ; but they aim at gratifying the pious and profane curi- 
^ity, the vivid imagination, and the love of the marvellous, of 
^ueir age, by a more minute description of the most important 
^^d obscure portions of the outward life of Jesus — his extraction 
^d birth, the years of his childhood, the names of those by 
^hom he was surrounded, his death, resurrection, and ascension ; 
l^^re and there also they furnish support to orthodox or heterodox 
opinions. Very rarely indeed do they contain anything that can 
t>e made use of, and when they do, their contributions are still of 
^ doubtful character, and belong, moreover, to the history of the 
CJhurch, not to the life of Jesus ; or they belong to the latter 
Only so far as they, by their shadows, bring out the light of our 

fhosM. Petri (Pabr. p. 885), &nd in 2 Clem. 8, fin., cannot be dated earlier than this 
OospeL On the Qoepel of the Egyptians, comp. also Hilgenfeld, /. c. pp. 43 iqq. 

1 Fabricius. Cod. ap. N. T. I. II. 1703, III. 1719. Thilo, C. A. N. T. I., 1832. 
Tiachendort Ev. Jpociyphct, 1858. Ibid. De Ev. ap. origiiit et usuy 1851. Hof- 
xnann. Das L. J, nach dm Apokryphen, 1851. Comp. the article Pteudepigraphen 
cUs N. T. in Heisog. 
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Gospels into clearer relief, or, in the most favourable cases, so far 
as in those contributions certain points of view of our Gospels 
have received a plastic, though for the most part a rude ampli- 
fication. In these respects they can claim attention from the 
writer of the life of Jesus. 

We will therefore glance hastily at the oldest of these writ- 
ings. The Gospel of James, the Gospel of Thomas, and the 
Acts of Pilate, date back to the second century. Later additions 
are by no means wanting, but the earliest traces of the first of 
these books are found in Justin and Clement of Alexandria, 
while Origen mentions it by name. The Gospel of Thomas also, 
to which Irenaeus first refers, is known to Origen by nama 
The Acts of Pilate was first mentioned by Justin, then by Ter- 
tullian and Eusebius. The Gospel of James narrates the two 
miraculous births, that of Mary herself, and that of Jesus, in 
a medley of beautiful and revolting fancies. Thomas unfolds 
the miraculous world of the childhood and boyhood of Jesus, 
who, in this book, altogether ceases to be human. The Acts of 
Pilate, following our Gospels, John inclusive, narrates the con- 
demnation of the innocent one, for whom Pilate and the Boman 
ensigns, the sick who had been healed, friends and foes, all 
plead ; then come the resurrection and ascension, the reality of 
which occurrences is attested by witnesses of every kind, even 
by Annas and Caiaphas. A number of other writings and 
legends — a report of Pilate's (Anaphora Pilati), the condemna- 
tion of Pilate after he had been imprisoned by Tiberius, Tibe- 
rius's proposal to the Eoman Senate to place Jesus among the 
gods, which is mentioned by Tertullian — have been incorporated 
into these Acts, which book itself, since the fifth century, has 
been joined to the equally ancient descent of Christ into hell 
(descensus ad inferos) to form the so-called Gospel of Nico- 
demus.^ 

^ See the references in Tischendorf, De Ev, ap. orig. et tcfu, 1851. Tbe Acta 
Pilaii already in Jastin, Ap, I. 35. The inimical Acta of the period of the per- 
secutions in the fourth century, Eus. 1, 9, 11 ; 9, 5, 7. Tertollian's Mooont of 
Tiberius, Apolog. 5, 21. Kos. 2, 2. Chron. pasch, ed Dind., I. p. iZOj 
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The coTTespondence of Jesus with the prince (Toparch) Ahgarus 

ot Odessa, in Syria, which was regarded as authentic by £use- 

bios, and was copied from the local archives, and faithfully 

tnmalated by him, must date from the third century. Compared 

with the rest of the correspondence ascribed to Jesus — with 

Peter and Paul, for example — ^this certainly appears to be one 

of the earliest and best specimens. As Naaman the S3rrian had 

once appealed to Elisha, so Abgarus implores the physician of 

the blind and the lame, who was God, or the Son of God, to 

heal his sickness, and offers him, persecuted by the Jews of 

Jerusalem, a humble but friendly asylum in Edessa. Jesus 

sends answer, in the language of John the beloved disciple, to 

\\\m who has not seen yet believes, that he has not time to go 

to him, but that after the accomplishment of his work, and when 

he has returned to his Father, he will send one of his disciples. 

It is said that a disciple went^ 

The (Jospel of the pseudo-Matthew, which appeared in the 
time of Jerome, and the History of Joseph the Carpenter, bring 
us down much later — at the earliest, into the fifth century. 
They assume the previous existence, not only of our Gospels, 
but also of the beginnings of the fabulous Gospels of James and 
Thomas, and Matthew in particular is in a certain sense a com- 
bination and amplification of James and Thomas. The life and 
death of Joseph, narrated on the Mount of Olives by Jesus him- 
self, who is full of bitter sadness because even Joseph and 
Mary shared the common doom of human mortality, but also 
full of Christian triumph, may be counted among the best of 
these attempts, but nevertheless as one which, being the mere 
drapery of later dogmatic ideas, is historically useless. 

Altogether undeceived by such an endless, unproductive, mis- 
leading world of legends, which vainly promised and would still 
promise us facts, authentic sayings, even epistles and imperish- 
able memorials, we escape from the lying magic, to seek a last 
support and help in the sources afforded by the New Testament, 

1 Bus. 1,^13. 
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in our Gospels.* We take refuge here with the greater con 
fidence because the ruins which lie around the ancient archive 
of the Church look like a guarantee of the enduring greatnesi 
and strength of those archives themselves. And yet, in tb 
general overthrow, doubt lays its hand even upon these; anc 
every one knows how stoutly, notwithstanding the fate of for 
mer attempts, clamorous doubt attacks the very bulwark ol 
Christianity. 

II. — ^New Testament Sources. 

Though even here it is impossible to banish doubt altogether 
though even here it is necessary to leave some questions unde- 
cided, to acknowledge deficiencies, to beat retreats, perhaps even 
to establish once and for ever the fact of the spontaneous disinte- 
gration of the accredited sources ; nevertheless, in this way, we 
shall at the very outset gain firm ground for our feet, where 
we may refresh ourselves after our fatigue, and gather new 
courage for the trials and sacrifices of another critical campaign. 
In order to gain this firm footing, and with it a safer basis foi 
future action, it is necessary, in the present day, to begin, not 
with the Gospels, but with the earlier and less doubtful writings 
of the Apostle Paul. 

A — T%e Testimony of Paul, 

We have no earlier witness than Paul; we will therefoK 
bring together under his name all our oldest testimony, adding 
to his, by way of supplement, such other contributions to th< 
life of Jesus contained in the New Testament, as are older thai 
the Gospels. 

The date of his conversion to Christianity is variously fixec 
by different writers, opinions ranging between A.D. 31 — 41 
but it is now generally placed between A.D. 36 — 38. This i 
not the place to enter into this question. It is quite suflBcien 

' The 80-called monament to Jesos at Paneas, Eua. 7, 18. 
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for US to know that, from the year 40 to the year 64, the year 
of his death under the Emperor Nero, Paul preached Jesus the 
Christ to the Eoman world from east to west. Paul's ministry 
and that of Jesus were not separated by more than a decade 
at the most ; according to our opinion, if Jesus died in the year 
35, and Paul was converted in the year 37, only two years lay 
between. Indeed, it is at present the conviction of many critics 
that Paul saw and heard the Lord himself, though without 
believing in him ; and this supposition is not necessarily founded 
merely upon 2 Cor. v. 16, but rather on the general course of the 
life of the Apostle, who, according to all evidences, spent his 
youth in Jerusalem, and remained there until, in his riper age, 
be witnessed the execution of the first Christian martyr, Stephen, 
and until his own conversion in the storm which overtook him 
on the way to Damascus. He must, therefore, with his teachers, 
the Pharisees, have interested himself in the new Galilean pro- 
phet from the time of the disputations in the temple to that of 
the crucifixion.^ 

The conversion of Paul was certainly not brought about by his 
personal knowledge of the earthly Jesus, nor by a later acquaint- 
^ce with his teaching and actions ; but rather by faith in a 
Dianifestation of the glorified one from heaven, and by the inner 
revelation of God concerning the Son of God. Paul's faith in 
Christ at all times derived its strength more from inner than 
external facts. The whole of his Christianity and his apostolic 
teaching consisted, therefore, of a cycle of doctrines built upon 
feith in a Messiah who had already come and had been seen by 
him in glory, rather than of a mere faithful echo of the words 
and works of the historical Jesus, like the Christianity of the 
other Apostles. Not only does he very rarely give us literally 

* Olshaiuen, Niedner, Ew&ld, Beyschlag, Diestelmann, have expressed themselves 
for Panrs acquaintance with Jesus ; Baur, Renan, Hilgenfeld, against. The passage, 
2 Cor. V. 16,^doc8 not allow us to give to the hnovnng (kennen), the force of mentally 
comprehending (anfii&ssen) : the qualifying clause is purely concessive, and the domi- 
nant subject in we is the Apostle. But the fact of FauVs presence in Jerusalem in the 
life-time of Jesua gives to the passage the force of a proof. 
VOL. L " E 
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the sayings and actions of Jesus, while his bnsy mind is occapia 
in deducing far-reaching and infinite conclusions from the sim 
plest facts connected with the death and resurrection of Jesos 
but he so weaves the actual and the ideal together, so converd 
facts into ideas and ideas into facts, that in the hands of the 
critic even the facts seem to fade into mere ideas. Thus it has 
come to pass that his testimony has sunk in value, and that of 
late the subtlest critics have objected to arguments based upon 
Paul's writings, on the ground that such arguments translate 
scraps of thought into facts, stones into bread.^ 

In this, however, there is not a little exaggeration- Paul was 
not indifferent to historical facts. It should be remembered that 
information concerning the life of Jesus sometimes offered itadf 
to him, sometimes forced itself upon him, in Jerusalem, in 
Damascus and Antioch, in the person of an Ananias, a Barnabas, 
a Silas, a Philip, and a ^Inason, as well as in the persons of the 
Apostles and Christians of the holy city ; and it is by no means 
a proof of a long-continued indifference to the history with whick 
he had from the beginning been partially acquainted, that, at tlx' 
close of the tliird year after his conversion, he travelled to Jen^ 
salem with the express object of becoming acquainted wit 
Peter, and of learning from him, certainly not merely his priJ 
ciples, but the details of his intercourse with Jesus. It is, ho"< 
ever, quite enough to know what his Epistles reveaL In the^ 
importance is attached to Christian tradition ; from them, it t 
no means appears as if he were satisfied with the general faa 
of the cmcifixion, the burial, and the resurrection.* For th 
married and the single, he seeks for the injunctions of Chris 
with reference to even the minutest detail of marriage an 
celibacy ; as to the dead and the living, he knows what Jesu 
has said concerning liis return ; with reference to the outer live 

* Comp. Baur, Jahrh. 1852, p. 38 : Word of Christ = the True ; or the model 
opinions concerning Paul's assertion of the descent of Jesus from Dayid, mj Ot$c\ 
Chri9tu9y p. 78. Paul is correctly estimated in the excellent treatise bj Paret, Pott/i 
und Jesutt Jahrbb. f. Deutsche Theol. iii. 1858. Comp. Weizs&cker, pp. 6 sqq. 

■ Traditions, 1 Cor. xi. 1, xv. 1—3. 
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of the Apostles, he has independent moral maxims, which are so 
much the more suggestive of the sayings of Jesus, because Paul's 
SBoial ground-conception of the kingdom of Grod could not have 
leen acquired without a definite acquaintance with the teaching 
of Jesus.* The author of the Acts of the Apostles has put into 
ike mouth of Paul a noble saying of the Lord's, which is to bo 
foimd neither in the Gospels nor in the Apostle's Epistles : " It 
ia more blessed to give than to receive."^ Finally, upon the 
most decisive points of Christian doctrine — ^the questious as to 
the significance of the death of Jesus and the reality of his 
reeuiTection — Paul has given such an amount of faithful histori- 
cal information and weighty historical evidence, that Ids contri- 
Imtions rank with the Gospel histories, and are superior to the 
earliest conceptions of the apostolic age concerning the death of 
Jesus.* The life of Jesus must have been far more richly at his 
command than is now apparent; for, in his Epistles, he always 
Assumes that the elements of tradition, the delineation of the 
%are of Christ, stand before the eyes of his readers ; and more- 
over, it was a mental characteristic of his, instead of narrating 
ftcts themselves, to throw those facts at once into a system.* 
•^ere, in his repeated references to the significance and purpose 
of the cross of Christ, has Paul spoken of authentic declarations 
^^^e by Jesus himself ? We owe it to an accident — the dis- 
^^ers at the Corinthian love-feasts — that a picture of the his- 
'^rical last supper of Jesus is unfolded before us, a picture which 
^J^ows that the purpose of Jesus was in perfect harmony with 
^^e Apostle's preaching of the cross. Where, in his demands for 
* Hew, Christian course of life, in his proclamations of a holy 
^ixigdom of (Jod, has Paul spoken of the precepts of Jesus ? We 
^^e it to an accident — the doubts at Corinth concerning mar- 

* 1 Cor. Tii. 10, 12, 25 ; 1 Thees. ir. 16; 1 Cor. ix. 14. Comp. Rom. x. 10 with 
^^^^41. z. 32. Similar aayiiigB, e,g. Bom. xii. 14 sqq. ; 1 Thess. t. 2. 

* Ads XX. 35. ' 1 Cor. xr. 1 sqq. 

"^ Tbe oommtmitiefl were to hold fast the traditions, 1 Cor. xi. 1, xt. 1—8. Deli- 
'^^^timi ol Christy Gal. iil 1. So^ iv toXq rfXiioit, 1 Cor. iL 6. 

E 2 
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riage — that the Apostle's acquaintance with the moral world of 
Jesus is indisputably revealed. 

It would even be easy to show that Paul was compelled to 
satisfy his own mind, historically and critically. EQs conveTsion 
had to struggle into existence through doubt and denied, and his 
mental character was pre-eminently logical ; he was never happy 
until his ideas were firmly established, until he had arrived at 
positive conclusions, and had anticipated all objections. ShaH 
we suppose that he believed in the Messiah, and yet had troubled 
himself either not at all, or only superficially and generally; 
about those facts which must support or overthrow his faith 1 
We are thus led to two important conclusions. In the firsi 
place, the Apostle's faith must have rested, not upon the meagre 
notices of the person of Jesus which we find in his writings, bui 
upon a knowledge of his life sufficiently comprehensive to justifj 
all the results of his reasoning, and to present to his mind, eiihei 
on the ground of his own observation or that of others, the pic- 
ture of a character without spot and full of nobility. And, ir 
the second place, this knowledge of the Apostle's is not the fruii 
of a blind acceptance of unexamined Christian tradition, picked 
up here and there, but, as the case of his inquiry into thu 
evidences of the resurrection shows, was arrived at by means o 
a lucid, keen, searching, sceptical observation, comparison, coUeo 
tion and collation of such materials as were accessible to him 
It does not follow that he was therefore a perfect and infallibli 
critic : he bore the stamp of his age and nation, and his verj 
faith in the Messiah rendered him an easy victim to many ar 
historical assumption. 

But, after all, is it true that facts and ideas are inseparably 
intermixed in Paul's writings ? It must be here conceded that 
to the Apostle, the pre-existence of the Messiah, his incamatiom 
the purpose of his death — viz. the abrogation of the Law, th 
calling of the heathen, the gift of the sonship of God — ^are a. 
much matters of fact as Jesus' birth, death and resurrection ; thsa 
ideas and conclusions are at once converted by him into fac4 
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which we cannot directly accept as such. Such instances of con- 
fusion, however, are not only rare, but they ofiTer no stumbling, 
and are capable of rectification. Pre-temporal history makes no 
daim to be history in a strict sense, but is merely the strong 
conviction of the author. And when a haziness exists in the 
temporal history of Jesus — as, perhaps, is the case in the defini- 
tion of the purpose of his death, where the Apostle seems to 
draw to some extent upon the later facts of Christianity apd 
of the Christian consciousness — it must be remembered that 
Pad saw, in those later facts, the carrying out of the will of the 
^orified Head of the Church, and hence continuation of liis real 
bistoiy; whilst we, supported by the Apostle himself, are in 
a position to distinguish more sharply between the history of 
the temporal and that of the glorified Jesus. But when, apart 
fiom this admixture of pre-temporal and post-temporal history, 
the Apostle makes a number of assertions concerning the tem- 
poral hfe of Jesus, and makes them in a purely historical manner, 
^thout far-reaching definitions of purpose, shall we then com- 
plain of a confusion of facts and ideas ; and is it possible to sup- 
pose that he would give a dogmatic colouring to facts, in cases 
^ which the actual fact could alone have any significance to 
'^ixnself and others, and in which the fact was capable of being 
^UUy verified by friend and foe ? 

HVhat, then, did Paul know of the life of Jesus ? That he was 
^ man bom, like ourselves, of a woman ; that he was an Israelite 
^f the house of David, and from his birth grew up tinder the 
*-^w ; that though poor in worldly wealth, yet for the good of 
^^Xankind he became in truth the Christ, nay, the Son of God.^ 
^tat)ng in spirit, weak in the flesh, which was like our own, 
^e sinned neither in thought nor in deed ; satisfied, as no one 
^Xse ever did, God's demand for righteousness ; served Israel in 
love, chose apostles for Israel, furnishing them with instructions 
^xid especially with power for their office, including the power of 

> Comp. Qal. i?. 4 ; Rom. i. 3, 4, v. 12, sqq., ix. 6 ; 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
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workiiig signs and wonders, deliTeied moral precepts, and panh 
claimed a moral kingdom of God.^ His attitude towards IIm 
Law and the heathen, the most important question of later Mmm, 
is not directly touched upon. So much is certain, that Paul in 
his great struggles for the rights of the heathen, for freedom 
from the Law in Christ, does not appeal to the words of Jesni^ 
nay, that he expressly mentions the historical limitation of the 
ministiy of Jesus to Israel, and his standing under the Iaw 
from his birth to his deatk* At the same time he is also 
acquainted with commands and rules of Jesus not to be found | 
in the Law, even of a " law of Christ," to which he subjects him- 
self whilst he rejects the law of Moses ; nay, he goes so far aB 
to speak of a '' new covenant," which Jesus, in express word^ 
declared to be founded upon his death, after the pattern of tb^ 
old, and of the design of Jesus to deliver men by his death ficajcn 
the Law, and to reconcile to God not only the Jews, but ev^^ 
the heathen world also.' When mentioning this view of tl^^® 
purpose of the death of Jesus, we have readily admitted th^^ 
Paul derived it from the circumstances of the time at which Ir:^^ 
was WTiting ; we can now add that this after-interpretation 001 
not, however, directly contradict the facts of the earthly 
of Jesus. The historical Jesus, whom he had known, migfc^^^ 
actually have been his whole life long under the Law, mighr^ 
have restricted himself to serving Judaism ; there must, no^*^ * 

withstanding, have been in him — in his doings and words 

something reaching beyond, something more comprehensive thaO^ 
Judaism and its Law to justify Paul in defining the purpose 0^^ 
his death so purely in the sense of a passing over the nationa^^ 
limitations, and the national subjection of the foregoing life 0^^ 

^ 2 Cor. iii. 17, xiii. 4 ; Eom. riii, 8 ; 2 Cor. r. 21 ; Rom. r. 18, 19, xw. ^^ 
ApoBtlea, Gal. ii. 7 sq.; 1 Cor. ix. 14 ; 2 Cor. xii. 12 ; 1 Cor. vii 10 »qq.; com^^' 
vi. 9 ; Gal. r. 21. 

• Eom. XV. 8 ; Gal. iv. 4, &c. 

• 1 Cor. vii. 10, eqq. ; ibid. ix. 21 ; Rom. viii. 2. New Covenant, 1 Cor. xi. 25 ^^ 
esBentially also Matt. xxvi. 28. The i)uri»ose, Gal. iii. 13, &c. 
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Jesus in the senae of an act of complete self-sacrifice. The 
perfectly convincing proof lies, indeed, in the independent com- 
mands of Jesus, to which Paul appeals, and in the expression 
i^ with an infinite perspective, which he quotes from the mouth of 
^ Jesus— the New Covenant. His whole conception is the better 
realized when we remember that the Hellenistic tradition of the 
life of Jesus, to the influence of which he was chiefly exposed, 
represented Jesus — as the characteristic speech of Stephen shows 
—^ holding an essentially Jewish position, and yet at the same 
time as exhibiting an elevation above the outward ordinances of 
the Law, nay, above Judaism itseK.^ Thus Paul's silence as to 
^y non-legalistic and heathen-favouring sayings of Jesus, does 
'lot by any means justify the over-hasty conclusion of many 
^presentatives of the Tubingen school, that such sayings did 
'^ot in truth exist, or that Paul was unable to find them, and 
ttiat the original Apostles, with their tradition of the Law-observ- 
^^ce and Judaism of Jesus, remained masters of the field ; but, 
^H the contrary, we are compelled to assume that the Apostle 
*bund in existence sayings of the two opposite kinds; that, for 
tliis very reason, viz., because there existed a divided, conflicting, 
^nd doubly one-sided tradition, he was silent about both kinds 
of sayings, but constructed out of both the sublime view that 
O'esus, on the one hand, with self-denying condescension, really 
Bubjected himself to the Jewish Law, and, on the other hand, 
proclaimed the abrogation of its narrow ordinances, in the name 
of the human race, whom his death was to set free. This ques- 
"t/ion, the detailed treatment of which may surprise many readers, 
<2annot be too carefully investigated ; for upon it hangs the cha- 
xacter of primitive Christianity and our verdict concerning the 
Gospels. 

Paul knew, further, that the life of Jesus was crowned with 
death and resurrection. Given up into the hands of his ene- 
mies, the ruling authorities of the people, he was, in his human 

I Comp. Acts Ti. 13 sqq. 
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weakness, crucified, slain, and buried.^ In tratli, however, in 
his self-renunciation and love to mankind, he gave himself op 
for sinners, for whom no one else would die, whilst Tu took 
them to himself and upon himself, in doing which he endured 
the revilings of blasphemers, and presented his body and blood 
as a pure paschal offering ; nay, as an atoning sacrifice for Israel 
and for all men.* Accordingly, on the night of his betrayal, he 
celebrated the Passover with his disciples in such a manner that^ 
under the symbols of bread and wine, he offered to them his 
body, which he dedicated to them, and the New Covenant which 
was to be founded upon his blood ; and he prescribed to them 
the perpetual repetition of this observance in remembrance of I 
him.* But the dead rose again ; on the third day, according to 
the Scriptures, he was restored to life by God, and appeared 
to a series of witnesses, who can be reckoned and classified — 
Peter, James, the Apostles, five hundred brethren, and last3y» 
Paul himself; he was exalted to the right hand of God, when^c^e* 
as Lord of all men through his resurrection, he would si)eediJy 
return, according to his own promise, the judge and king of t^^* 
quick and the dead.* 

The Apostle's independent system of ideas, resting as it do^^ 
upon the traditional facts of the life of Jesus, is itself a new ant ^ 
eloquent testimony to the immense interest felt in the person cf* 
Jesus immediately after his departure, and even while the bloody 
traces of a criminal death were still fresh. The highest con- 
ceptions of Messianic dogmatics, of the Alexandrian phQosophy, 
scarcely suffice to express, in human language, the fulness and 
height of this being. Much more than a mere man had been 
present in him; he was the peculiar Son of God, the perfect 
image of God, whom God sent forth from the midst of heavenly 
riches into earthly poverty; by Iiim the world was made, by 

' 1 Cor. xi. 23, ii. 8, v. 7 ; comp. xi. 23 sqq ; 2 Cor. xiii. 4 ; 1 Cor. xr. 3. 

• Qal. ii. 20 ; Rom. r. 6 sqq., xv. 8, 7 ; 1 Cor. t. 7 ; Eom. iil 25 ; Gal. iiL IS. 
» 1 Cor. xi. 23 sqq. 

* 1 Cor. XV. 1 sqq ; Rom. viii. 34, xiv. 9 ; 1 Thess. iv. 15. 
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L Israel was led in the wilderness ; finally, he appeared upon 
ih miraculously to verify all the promises God had made 
[u the banning, and to introduce mankind into the second 
i last epoch of the divine creation ; he was the second man, 
«r Adam, the heavenly, spiritual, ideal man, who should sub- 
le the flesh, sin, and death in himianity, that was to be newly- 
eated after his image, and even in the lower creation, and who 
lould bring in the liberty of the children of God, and should 
lect the permanent and complete return of the world to God.^ 
The life of Jesus, as presented to us by Paul, is indeed rich in 
aterial — a Gospel of the first days — and one which, in spite of 
) insoluble difficulties, would enable us to dispense with any 
rther Gospel ; or rather, one which promises illustration and 
aistance of every kind to our Gospels, with their actual flesh 
d blood of the life of Jesus. To one firm position, a second 
uUly attaches itself. 

Paul's facts are more or less echoed in all the other Epistles 
d writings of the New Testament. For example, the Epistle 
the Hebrews and the first Epistle of Peter strikingly exhibit 
i genuinely human suffering and the wrestling Gethsemane 
ony, and tiiey also preserve to us our sinless prototype.* But, 
' the most part, these writings contain only incidental allu- 
ms, and their precise age is not firmly established. Eelatively 
5 most copious and best attested contributions are given in 
B Revelation of John, written at the end of the year 68, shortly 
er the death of Paul; and next stands the Acts of the Apostles, 
J second half of the work of the evangelist Luke, dating from 
)ut A.D. 80 — 90. In the Revelation, the Jewish-Christian 
:hor of which, however, can hardly have been an eye-witness 
the life of Jesus, or indeed an apostle, Jesus is the Son of 
d and Son of Man, of the tribe of Judah, of the house of 
vid, the proto-martyr, the first-fruits of the dead, the Lamb 

1 Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 44, viii. 6, x. 4, 9 ; 2 Cor. Iv. 4 ; Rom. viiL 3, 32. 
« Heb. ii. 17 aq., iv. 15, especially t. 7 sqq. ; 1 Peter ii 21. 
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that was slain, who lOved us and by his blood has redeemed and 
purified both Jews and heathen, but who, after his three days' 
disgrace at Jerusalem, conquered by his resurrection, is hence- 
forth the equal of God at Gk)d*s right hand, and will speedily 
come in the clouds of heaven, as judge and ruler, bringing the 
heavenly Jerusalem down to earth.^ The historical material 
contained in the Acts of the Apostles is much richer, and its 
worth consists in the fact that it does not simply repeat the 
Gospel narrative, but confirms, enlarges, or modifies it out of" 
numerous earlier Jewish-Christian and Hellenistic source& Wea= 
learn from it that, after John had preached baptism in Isxael^a 
Jesus of Nazareth, the servant of God, anointed with the Holy*^ 
Spirit, gathered disciples together, began his essentially Israel — 
itish ministry in Galilee, traversed the country to Jerusalem a^^s 
a doer of good deeds and a worker of miracles of healing, espe — 
cially to the possessed, he himself being the best illustration olM 
his own saying, " It is more blessed to give than to receive ;''^ 
that, finally, he was betrayed by his disciple Judas, was un — 
justly accused — ^he, the just and holy one — ^before Pilate by th^^ 
rulers of the Jews, and, notwithstanding Pilate's intercession — ^ 
was rejected by the people in favour of a murderer, and theii= 
crucified and buried. But, in truth, God had so ordained it, irr:^ 
order to exalt him to be the Christ, and through him, if no" 
exactly through his cross, to grant salvation, peace, and forgive -^ 
ness to men. On the third day he rose from the dead, showec^ 
himself alive for a length of time (for forty days according t— ■ 
one passage), not indeed to the people, but to his own follower's 
with whom, however, he ate and drank, and to whom, previou-— 
to his ascension, he delivered his last charges and promises, ii^v 
eluding the promise of his return.* This compilation (the Act^^ 

^ Comp. Rev. y. 6, xxii. 16 ; ibid. i. 6, v. 6, 9, 12 ; ibid. i. 5, 8, ii. 8, xt»-"3 
14, &o. 

* Comp. especially Acts ii., iii., x., ziii.; the saying, xx. 35. That the death ^^ 
Jesus, as such, has no saving efficacy, as it has in Paal's teaching, may be assumed *^^ 
be a generally admitted fact ; but neither can there be any doubt that Paul has bE-*^ 
upon the fundamental thought of Jesus himself. 
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18 instractive even in its internal contradictions upon the most 
important points. According to one passage, which has pro- 
bably received the impress of the Pauline author's sentiments, 
the departing Jesus commanded his disciples to preach to all 
the world, beginning at Jerusalem; according to other and 
Jewish-Christian notices, he commanded only a mission to the 
people of Israel According to one passage, he was the prophet 
like unto Moses, whose words were to be regarded as of equal 
authority with those of Moses ; according to a Hellenistic source, 
he either openly or secretly attacked and devoted to destruction 
the external ordinances of Moses, the commandments, and the 
temple itself.^ These conflicting assertions remind us, not only 
of the later distinctions of parties, but also of that two-fold 
character of the fietcts of the life of Jesus itself, of which we have 
just found Paul to be a witness. 

Though it is still possible that historical scrutiny may chal- 
lenge many of these facts, yet we have watched the formation of 
a solid kernel of the life of Jesus, capable of resisting disso- 
lution, and attested and establiBhed by the consensus of ancient 
witnesses upon many of the most important points. 

B.—The Fmr Gospels. 

Thus encouraged, we pass to the Gospel question, a question 
"Vrhich both has been and still is the subject of eager discussion, 
nnd during the last hundred years has been as often declared to 
te solved as to be insoluble. Not that the whole historical life 
of Jesus is involved in this inquiry: what we have to do is 
xnerely, by the aid of fresh witnesses, once more to attest, and 

^ UniTemlism, Acts i. 8 ; oomp. ii. 89 ; ill. 26, &c. On the oontmy, z. 11 sqq., 
28, 84—86, 89, 42, &c Uw, iu. 22, 28, and vi 11, 18, 14, vil 38, 44—60. Veraei 
88 mnd 44 show, at any rata, that Stephen maintained that the spiritaal, and to eome 
extent also the material, part of Moeaiam was not aholished ; he coold that the 
more emphatically insist upon the aholition of those excesses by which the ceremonial 
had been made an end in itself, as in the temple- worship and the sacrifices. And here 
he was in agreement with Jesus. 
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with their assistance to enlarge, the material of the life of Jesus 
furnished us in outline by Paul and other sources. For, how- 
ever well satisfied we may be with the bold strokes of the 
Pauline monumental inscriptions, we can by no means dispense 
with a sure knowledge of the details of this influential life, and 
of the utterances which mored and are still moving the world. 
If possible, the one literature must be made the key to the 
other. 

Gospel criticism is a distinct science. But it is a contro- 
versial science, and the life of Jesus, in seeking a foundation for 
itself, necessarily helps, in some degree at least, to build up that 
science, by supplying general points of view, and by watching 
over the work of criticism with an historical eye. There are 
two leading controversies with which Gospel criticism is at pre- 
sent hampered, and by which, in the opinion of men of little 
faith, all attempts to construct a life of Jesus are paralyzed. 
First, there is the question of preference between the three first 
Gospels and that of John: and. secondly, there is the question 
as to which of the three first is to be preferred to the other two, 
or moie definitely, as the question stands at present, as to which 
is to have the preference, Matthew or Mark We might, indeed, 
go back beyond our Gospels, and eagerly discuss, thirdly, the 
question of their earliest sources and the composition of those 
sourv'es : but this, in the absence of any firm ground to stand 
upon, cimld lead to nothing but fruitless hypotheseSw In pur- 
suing the two inquiries we have marked out, we can set out 
from either of two starting -jx^ints, and in each case be con- 
forming to custom — ^we can begin with the three first Gospels, or 
with tlie fourth, refuting, or more or less triumphantly justifying, 
one by the other. The l^est course is to begin with those Gospels 
which in their age and their views stand nearest to the Apostle 
l\4ul, and therefore to the time of iTesus himself. These are the 
thrw first Gosi^s, and we here Njgin with Matthew. 



Ik. 
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1. — The Three First Gospels, 

It is the most firmly established teaching of all tradition, as 
well as of all independent investigation of the writings them- 
selves, that the three first Grospels possess a higher antiquity 
than the fourth ; and, further, as the ancient church saw, that 
there exists between them a fraternal relationship in their nar- 
rative, the characteristics of which are a stricter fidelity to 
tradition, an objective and popular treatment, consequently a 
prevailing agreement in general features as weU as in details, an 
agreement often extending to the very words. They have on 
this account, like a three-fold reflection of one and the same 
pictiire, been studied together, and indeed have been in modem 
times so tabulated as to make their agreement visible to the eya 
From this collective view (Synopsis) they have, since Griesbach, 
been called the Synoptics. This general harmony seems at first 
to justify belief in a copious, trustworthy, and ancient tradition 
of the life of Jesus. On the other hand, however, the discre- 
pancies which are ever becoming more and more apparent to 
criticism, weaken this belief, or at least challenge explanation, 
or call for an attempt to discover that which is oldest among 
the old, that which is most trustworthy among the probable. 
Thus the collective view becomes a real anatomical dissection of 
the three organisms — of their traditions, as men formerly pre- 
ferred to speak of them — of their standpoints, as men now say. 
Each of the three has had the honour of being in turn first, 
second, and third; whilst, at the same time, that which was 
placed fii-st ran the further risk of being regarded, not as the 
true original, but only as the firstling among a series of repro- 
ductions of a lost and very venerable primitive Gospel. Amid 
this multiplicity of opinions, we uphold, in opposition to the 
now favourite and vigorously supported assumption of the abso- 
lute or relative originality of Mark, the old belief in Matthew, 
a belief still stoutly vindicated, especially by the Tubingen 
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critical school (Baur, Strauss, Schwegler, Zeller, Hilgenfeld); 
and we hold, moreover, the conviction that though this Gospel, 
in spite of the superiority of its arrangement over that of others, 
and especially of Luke, may also rest upon earlier and less skil- 
fully constructed written sources, yet it is no longer possible (as 
it is, to some extent, in the case of Luke) to trace the way back 
with certainty and accuracy to this earliest source of all without 
resorting to pure hypothesis,^ 

(A).— Matthew. 

Jesus neither took pen in hand himself to write his own 
memoirs (how could he have found time and occasion — he who, 
as the Son of God, had to manifest, to give, to sacrifice himself 
to mankind?) nor, when he delivered the Gospel to his disciples^ 
did he commission them to write (Matthew x. 7). In his true^ 
and perfect humility, he was zealous for the maintenance of th» 
letter of the Old Testament, but about his own he was careless^ 
in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount But without such, 
attempts to perpetuate the memory of himself as are chaiac— 
teristic of modem times, he needed not to be anxious about th^ 
future — he who was certain that his words would remain when, 
the heavens had passed away (Matthew xxiv. 34), that they 
would survive all the opposition of the whole world (verse 14), 
and that even his act of anointing in the quiet village of 
Bethany would be ever remembered in sermons and conver- 
sation throughout the earth (xxvi 13). In fact, this absence 
of anxiety on the part of Jesus has deprived us of the posses- 
sion of a perfectly genuine, certain, and perpetually valid Gospel 
We have merely scantier, later sources, and, with them, gnawing 
doubt ; but, at the same time, we are thus saved from bondage 
to the sacred letter, and, moreover, even in these later sources 

^ It is to be understood, as a matter of course, that in what follows acooont is taken 
of the recent standard works on the question of the Synoptics, by Baur, Hilgenfeld, 
Ktetlin, Bleek, Holt&nann, Weiisicker, and others. ' 
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which reflect the great faith of the Lord, we recover that Lord 
himself, his person and his work, described sometimes on the 
spot and sometimes at a distance. 

It is mere fable that, soon after the departure of Jesus— even 
in the time of Stephen, as Eichhom, the father of the doctrine 
of a primitive Gospel, supposed — ^memoranda or first Gospels, 
whether by Matthew, or Philip, or by the College of Apostles, 
were in existence. For a long time, especially among the Jewish 
Christians, men were satisfied with oral reminiscences, while the 
Gentile Christian Church of Paul subsisted upon the funda- 
mental facts; indeed, if the latter church longed for detailed 
Grospels, they were compelled to wait till the initiative had been 
taken by the best informed circle of believers, the Palestinians. 

Here, in fact, at the foimtain-head of the life of Jesus, grow- 
ing needs made themselves felt during the second half of the 
apostolic age, from the Council of the Apostles to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (A.D. 53 — 70). On the one hand, a new 
generation sprang up ; the Jews of Palestine as well as those of 
the dispersion, and even the Gentile world whose religious inte- 
rests they guarded, longed for information concerning Jesus, and 
for a solution of the difficulties connected with a despised and 
crucified Messiah, who nevertheless, as the one who was to 
return, seemed to be the last friend, the last star of the declin- 
ing Jerusalem. On the other hand, Paul, by preaching the ab- 
rogation of the Law and the cessation of the national privileges, 
called for an exact and detailed collection of the regulative utter- 
ances of the " Teacher," upon whose authority the Jewish Chris- 
tian circles depended more immediately than did the Gentile 
church of the Spirit. Thus came into existence accounts of his 
royal descent, then apocal}'pses or compilations of his predictions 
concerning the future of Jerusalem and of the world in general, 
then collections of his words and deeds, especially of the events 
connected with the catastrophe at Jerusalem. In these collec- 
tions, his words and deeds could hardly have been kept alto- 
gether distinct, because this would have been impossible, and 
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also because the Jews required both words and signs : that they 
were not separated is evident from the preface to Luke (L 1). 

In such a connection, and doubtless based on an already exist- 
ing literature consisting chiefly of genealogies, apocalypses, say- 
ings, and deeds (as Matthew and Luke show), appeared, shortly 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, the broadly-designed and 
well-constructed Gospel of Matthew. 



a. — Hie Gospel as a Whole. 

In Gospel criticism, nothing has been more common tJian 
neglect of the chronological question. Let us at once reverse 
the order of things. The chronological marks of a literary work 
have the first right to speak, when the other evidences of origin 
and relationship are so obscure and at the same time contro- 
verted. 

The first Gospel, substantially and in its unadulterated nu- 
cleus, was written before the destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70). 
This can be shown by the absence of any intimation that the 
Jerusalem of the days of Jesus, which is the city of a great king, 
possessing the temple with its splendour of gold and stone-work, 
its altar and sacrifice, priests in their courses and religious par- 
ties, had ceased to exist when the author wrote.^ Much can be 
adduced on the other side, and this in particular, that the de- 
struction of the temple, one stone of which should not remain 
upon another, is nevertheless referred to.^ But it is to be ob- 
served that references such as the above are found only in those 
predictions of Jesus which, in the form that he gave them or 
that they afterwards assumed, were by no means fulfilled. The 
city was burnt, but not by the armies of God ; the temple was 
thrown down, but the catastrophe was not heralded by the 
setting up of altars of abomination, as in the days of Antiochus. 

* Matt. V. 35, xxiii. 2 sqq., 16 sqq., xxii. 23, &c. 

• Ibid. xxir. 2, xxiL 7. 
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In the historical destruction of Jerusalem we see nothing of 
a flight of the people, the Christians included, out of the city 
that had suffered only the loss of its temple, or of the existence 
of an unusual number of false prophets with special powers of 
seduction, or, finally and chiefly, of an " immediate" return of 
Christ to end the short-enduring straits of the days during 
which the pious watched upon the mountains.^ 

It is indeed asserted that the illusion that the author writes 
apparently in the midst of the old and unchanged circumstances 
of the Jews, and before the destruction of the temple, is expli- 
cable simply from his fidelity as a narrator to the old histories, 
sayings, and other sources, even though the situation had long 
been changed, and many of the Lord's words had lost either 
their interest or their truth. This may be true in individual 
instances, but no narrator would encumber his whole history 
with obsolete stories ; no believing Christian would trouble him- 
self at large with predictions of Jesus which his experience had 
contradicted. The convincing evidence stands written in the 
other Gospels, which have toned down those predictions of Jesus 
that had become historically doubtful, and especially have sup- 
pressed the return " immediately " after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. It is simply incredible that the author of the first 
Gospel could have lived after the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
yet have placed the second coming "immediately" after that 
event, since in the midst of all the ardour of his momentary 
expectation (xxiv. 15) he found rest and leisure, not only for the 

^ These are the features of chap, xxiv., especially of verses 14 — 29. The pStkvyfia 
tpi|/iw<TC4tfC cvrof Iv TOTTtit oyt^, xxiv. 15, can, from the expression and the historical 
reference to Daniel (comp. Jos. Ant. 12, 5, 4 ; 1 Mace. i. 54), be nothing but the 
heathen altar of abomination. Titus' ofifering of sacrifice to the ensigns (Jos. B. J. 6, 
6, 1) took place at the close, not at the beginning, of the catastrophe ; moreover, it 
was onlj a passing incident, and nothing is said of the erection of a heathen altar in 
the Temple. Again, the false prophets (comp. Jos. B. J. 6, 5, 2 ; 7, 11, 1) were not 
exact Ij deceivers (like those in Matt xxiv. 24), though they were lyKaO^Toi rrapd ruv 
rvpawtrfv. The flight of the Jews and Christians took place earlier, Jos. B. J. 2, 20, 
1 ; 2, 14, 2 ; 4, 6, 8 ; AfU.'20, 11, 1. The Christians, Ens. 3, 5. 

vol.. I. F 
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composition of his Gospel, but also for an astute and politic 
extension of the "immediately" over one or two swiftly-fleeting 
decades. Many other indications point to the same date, before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Thus we have numerous refer- 
ences to a return of Jesus to the generation then living, to the 
nation as it then existed with its hierarchy, to the living dis- 
ciples, even to the apostles before they had extended their mis- 
sion field beyond Palestine.^ Even the locality of the field of 
blood, the fruit of the treachery of Judas, could still be iden- 
tified, an impossibility, one would say, after the destruction.* 
Of much more weight is the mention of the tribute-money. 
Jesus pays the temple-tax, in order to avoid giving offence, 
though as the Son of the Father he is free, is equal and superior 
to the princes of royal houses, who pay no tax. After the year 
71, the temple-tax was, by order of the Emperor Vespasian, trana- 
ferred to Jupiter Capitolinus, — to the heathen gods. From that 
time both Jews and Jewish Christians would be scandalized at 
hearing the very name of the didrachma, at the payment by Jest* 
of the temple-tax, at his being unwilling to offend the heath0i^» 
and the story of the fish and the temple-tax has disappear^ 
fix)m all later Gospels, to the delight of those who share in fc*® 
modern aversion to miracles, and who would so gladly get rid. ^^ 
this miracle of the fish.^ 

It has been maintained that Jesus could not possibly have ^ 
distinctly predicted the destruction of the temple. Conjectt::^*^ 
could not extend to details ; and, moreover, the author of W— '^^ 
Eevelation (A.D. 68), with all his knowledge concerning Jes^^-^* 
and notwithstanding his proximity to the dreadful occurren^^^' 
anticipated merely the ruin of the outer courts, with the altar ^^ 

1 Matt xxiii. 86, 89, xxiv. 84, xxri. 64, z. 28, xvi. 28, xix. 27 aqq. 

' Ibid. xzTii. 8. On the other hand, however, there are doubts as to the antiqa. '^^ 
of this passage. See below. 

* Ibid. xvii. 24 sqq. Also B. J, 7, 6, 6 (in any case before the fourth year ^ 
Vespasian, i.e, 78). Saet. Domit. 12. Dio, cap. 66, 7. 
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bumt-offering, whilst the temple itself was to be divinely pre- 
served.^ The definite prediction of the destruction must be 
ascribed to the author who had survived it. As to this objec- 
tion, it might be left an open question whether Jesus himself, or 
those who lived at a somewhat later time, foresaw the overthrow 
of the temple. Yet the former supposition is rendered unques- 
tionable by a number of old traditions of the trial of Jesus, as 
well as later of that of Stephen.* Nor must it be forgotten that 
since the Eomans had become masters, since it had been dis- 
covered that the antagonism between foreign rule and national 
obstinacy was irreconcilable, the old perspective of Jewish 
history and prophecy lay close at hand; and that, even in 
Jewish circles, there had been felt, from the middle of the 
century, a presentiment of the destruction of the city and the 
burning of the temple.' The calculation in the Eevelation is no 
proof to the contrary ; this characteristic Jewish bargaining, this 
giving up and keeping back, is best explained on the supposition 
that, either on account of the words of Jesus, or of men's own 
forebodings, the worst was already anticipated. To the other 
arguments for the later origin of Matthew, has also been added 
the employment of the Revelation itself by the evangelist. This 
would involve no inherent necessity for removing the date of 
this Gospel to the destruction of the city ; but the traces of such 
an employment of the Revelation are by no means clear; while, 
on the other hand, the great simplicity, and consequently ori- 
ginality and independence, of the predictions of Jesus, are strik- 
ingly evident, when contrasted with the exaggerated visions of 
the future in the book of Revelation.* 

* Bey. xi. 1 aqq. 

* 0>mp. Mati^ xxri. 61 ; Mark xiv. 68 ; John ii. 19 ; particularly Acta vi. 14. 

> Joflephus dates the end from the procoratorship of Camaniu (A. D. 48) ; in his 
time the destruction of Jerusalem was already contemplated : see Joe. B. J. 2, 12, 5 ; 
Ani. 20, 16, 1. We can also partly explain 1 Thees. iL 16 from the history of this 
period. 

« Hitrig, in his acute treatise on John Mark (1848, p. 141), found in Bfatthew xxiv. 
30 a oonvinoing evidence of the employment of the Berelation (i. 7) ; Volkmar agrees 

f2 
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It is, however, certain that in Matthew's Gk>spel we stand o 
the very threshold of the fall of Jerusalem. The time is 6 
spent, the Christians wait, the little band of apostles is welde 
together, the Lord, Christ (this oflBcial title repeatedly appear, 
as in Paul's writings, instead of the personal name), delays hi 
coming.^ The evangelist, as such, points to Daniel, the foretelle 
of the profanation of the temple, and to the Lord, who after 
long series of preparatory stages is about to reward the patienc 
of his Christians.* The so extraordinary, feverish, quiverin 
expectation, revealed both by the detailed character and th 
elevated tone of these predictions, points to the actual dawn c 
the last times. The book (not its source merely) was writte 
about A.D. 66, the year in which began that fatal war wit 
Rome, the issue of which might be sketched in outline, bi 
could only be surmised in detail ; and contemporary with 1i 
war began also the emigration of Christians and Jews, the earl 
commencement of which was not yet foreseen by the autho 
Most modern critics refer the Gospel, or at least its earli^ 
germ, to this time, or generally to the years 60 — 70, the dJ 
mentioned by the ancient Irenseus as that of the preaching 
Peter and Paul in Rome (A.D. 64). Baur, however, has 8t 
gested — which is quite untenable — the years 130 — 134, 1 
period of the second catastrophe at Jerusalem, under i 
Emperor Hadrian ; Volkmar, the year 115, and more recen 
the years 105 — 110.* 

Ecclesiastical tradition is also strongly in favour of the ar 

with him (Der Urtpnmg u. Ev. p. 158). But, apart from any other eonaderat 
can such a conclusion be drawn from a single passage which was so completely 
public property of the general apocalyptic literature of the Christians ? 
^ Comp. Matt. xxiy. 48, xxt. 5, xvi 28. 

" Ibid. xxiy. 16, 82 sqq, • 

* Comp. Eu& 8, 5 : rw \aw rfiq iv *Upo<ro\vfioiQ IncXijoiac fBord nva xp^^ 
SoBivra irpb rov iroKkfiov furavaorrjveu Trie wSKcufQ — Kocekevafuvov. 

^ The passage in Irenens, ffaer. 3, 1, 1 : Mattheus in Hebrssis ipsomm lii 
scriptaram edidit evangelii, qnnm Petrus et Paulns RomsB evangelixarent et fnnda 
ecclesiam. Post vero horum excessura Marcus-Lucas, &c. Postea et Joannes 
cipulus domini et ipse edidit eyangelium, Ephesi Asise commorana. 
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of this GospeL As far back as we can go, the book of 
lew, with its companion the Gospel of the Hebrews, is the 
aost in use. Jewish Christianity, naturally archaic, and 
rvative, rejected all other Gospels in favour of this ; and 
udaizing Papias doubtless measured the imperfection, and 
the want of arrangement, of Mark, by the standard of 
lew. The (Jentile Christian writers also, with the author 
e Epistle of Barnabas (about A.D. 120) at their head, 
Matthew the preference.^ Thus is Matthew, almost with- 
xception, placed first in the series of evangelists, and by 
aost ancient Fathers he is unanimously and expressly 
ed out as the earliest evangelist* Eusebius, going back 
id the date fixed by Irenaeus, would place the origin of 
ook about the year 40. The earliest discoverable employ- 
of the book is to be found in the other Gospels, and next, 
ig by Cerinthus the Gnostic (cir. A.D. 100 — 120), in the 
ies of Barnabas and Clement (cir. 120), in the Shepherd 
rmas (cir. 140), and in the writings of Justin (150).' 



QSQS 1, 26, 2 ; Eas. 3, 27. In Barnabas, com p. only cap. 7, gall and vinegar ; 
. 4, many called, few chosen. Volkmar (Ursprungf p. 65), in opposition to 
ker, admits the use of Matthew. I hold, however, in opposition to V., that 
ition of the passage (Matt. xx. 16, xxii. 14) in cap. 4, introduced by to»c 
rat, is not to be regarded as an instance of confounding Matthew with an Old 
sot writing, such as the fourth book of Bzra, in which, moreover, the text is 
er different (multi creati, pauci salvabuntur), but as a pure quotation from the 
leal Scripture. The co-ordination of the New and Old Testaments {^uttn^ Otov 
rr. K. did TTpo^.) did not begin, aa Volkmar (p. Ill sqq.), following ^redner, 
S with Theophilus, A.D. 180, but earlier: com p. Justin, Ap. I. 61; Tryph, 
ionys. of Corinth (Ens. 4, 23) ; Tatian, cap. 13 ; Epittlefrom Lyons, in Eus. 5, 1. 
S^ew Testament, 1 Tim. v. 18 ; 2 Peter iit 16. Concerning the history of the 
n of the New Testament to the authoritative level of the Old Testament, comp. 
Clem. 1, 2, 13, 44, 46 ; Polycarp, Phil. 12 ; Valent. in Philotopk. 6, 84, 
tafifuvov iv Tj ypa0y=Eph. iii. 14 sq. 2 Olem. 2, irkpa 7pa0]) = Matt. 

igen ap. Eus. 6, 25, irpiHtrov ykypairrai. Iren. Hiier. 8, 1, 1. Comp. Credner- 
T, Oeteh. (Us N. T. Kancn, 1860, p. 898. In the Cod. fragm. Ev. Marc, ti 
Hquiss. ex mon. Bopp. Taurinum perlatus, Mark stands once before Matthew. 

iphanius (JIaer. xxx. 14) says, on the authority of Cerinthus himself, that the 
lade use of this Gospel. It appears to me that the saying about the WoSf in 
. 46, resembles Matthew more closely than Luke. 
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Notwithstanding this Gospel's extreme, antique simplicity— 
seen, for example, in the fact of its being the only New Tes- 
tament writing which retains the phrase used by Jesus himself, 
" the kingdom of heaven " — it is nevertheless by no means desti- 
tute of peculiarity of style and of art. We can detect in it a 
purpose, a plan, a method even in details, and a characteristic 
mode of expression. It is necessary to imderstand these points 
clearly, in order to know what degree of historical fidelity and 
what degree of originality, in comparison with other evangelists, 
we are to expect to find here. 

In this singularly realistic Gospel, in which the author com- 
pletely disappears behind his subject, there is, as Irenaeus saw, 
one literary passion visible, namely, a longing to prove Jesus to 
be the true Messiah of Israel, a Messiah certainly unexpected in 
tliis form, yet exactly so announced by all the utterances of God 
in the Old Testament.^ Whenever we find, " Here was fulfilled 
the prophecy of Isaiah," or " All this came to pass that it might 
be fulfilled as it was written," the unseen author betrays himself 
^ fend his purpose ; and we are justified in looking for this purpose 
wherever the points of view are self-evident, though no Old 
Testament proof be appended. Thus the evangelist's aim is 
apologetic; he addresses himself, as Irenseus saw, to the 
Jews, but also, as Origen and his successors added, to the 
Jewish Christians, to whom it was necessary to reveal the 
glorious side of the life of Jesus, as well as to remove from 
that life what was offensive, by showing that, in fact, there 
existed predictions pointing in both directions, but most of all 
in the latter. It is therefore particularly set forth that God 
bore witness to him by signs of every kind, and that he was the 
Messiah in spite of the shadows in his history, in spite of the 



* Iren. Frag. XXIX. ed. Stieren, I. p. 842, rb icard M. €*. irphe lovSaiw^ 
iypa^iy. ovroi ydp imOvfiovv trdw ff<p6Spa iK ffirkpfiaTOQ AafiiS Xptffrw. 'O ii M . 
Kai in fiaXXov tr^oSporkpav tx(ovn^v roiavrriv imOvfuav travroiwQ iewevit, &c 
Therefore particularly the Davidic genealogy. Origen ap. Bob. 6, 25, rwc Aw^ 
lovSdifffiov moTivoam. 
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udty of his observance of the Law, in spite of his breach with 
le people — a breach which, in accordance with ancient pro- 
hecj, the people themselves brought about — and in spite of 
is death; the last clouds would be dispersed by his second 
Ivent, when he should come as the Saviour of Jerusalem, and 
lould gather to himself all Israel, together with the believers 
ho watched for him.^ How far such apologetic history is 
Istorical, remains to be seen ; meanwhile it appears in a favour- 
Ae light, because it has not ignored the anti-Jewish thorn of 
fence in the life of Jesus. 

The plan of the book is carefully digested, simple and lu- 
dnous, transparently dear, and thoroughly well carried out. 
rithout reckoning the narrative of the youth of Jesus, the 
uthor describes two great stages of his public life — his assump- 
on of his public position in Gralilee, with the call to repentance 
nd with the preaching of the kingdom, and his entrance on the 
ath of death with the passion-cry, and with the preaching 
sspecting the futura^ He has placed these main divisions 
efore the reader with the greatest distinctness, and has divided 
ach again into lesser sections. It was not merely to gratify an 
die pleasure in making an ingenious and truly Jewish play 
ipon numbers, that he clustered together ten miracles, eight 
)eatitudes, seven woes, four and then three parables, three 
emptations, three followers, two blind men. In the first divi- 
lion he has admirably carried out the point of view of the two- 
bid ministry of Jesus, to which he had drawn attention at the 
b^inning : " He went about teaching, preaching the Gospel of 
the kingdom, and healing every sickness."' His first main divi- 

1 Eoetlin (Urtpr. vmd Compos, der tynopt. Ev. 1858, pp. 6 sqq.) attempted to 
eiMbit the Jewish aim of thia €K)Bpel more distinctly, jet he orerlooked many things. 
It woald be easy to show that the above-mentioned points of view are for the most 
part the outcome of an intentional reference to the Old Testament, Matt. xiii. 14, xt. 
7, xxi. 42, xxtL 64, xxvii. 34, 48. 

* liatt. iv. 17, cLirb r&n rjp^ro 6 Iiycrovc Kfipvaaiiv Koi \kytiv Matt. 

xn. 21, iiirh r&n. fip^aro 6 I. hucvvtiv roic fiaBipraii oirov. Even this striking 
pandlelism has been persistently overlooked. 

* Matt iv. 23. 
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sion, in particular, thus breaks up into teaching and action. , 
and, keeping due proportion 'both in great things and small, h^ 
allows the two subjects neither to be split into infinitesimal, 
details, nor to swell into an exaggerated, wearying duality. H^ 
makes four stages, opening with great sayings and ending witta. 
great acts : Jesus' ministry begins with the Sermon on the Mount ^ 
the re-enforcenient of his own ministry by the twelve apostles 
with his mission speech ; the conflict opens with his parables ^ 
and its intenser stage with his polemic against the precepts o:f 
the Pharisees.^ In the second main division, preaching and 
action give place to the dominant passion-cry, which is so ex — 
pressed as to bring the fact of the passion nearer and nearer ; 
hence there are four stages of the passion-cry — at Csesarea, a.'fc 
Capernaum, before Jerusalem, and in Jerusalem before the Pas* — 
over.2 This advance of the history, co-existing with the arrange — 
ment of the sayings and actions in groups, shows that tk^ 
author did not intend to sacrifice the historical onward move- 
ment of the life of Jesus to the classification of like things 
together. In fact, notwithstanding individual instances of anti- 
cipation or anachronism, we find on the whole a beautiful ao-^ 
continuous development of the history of Jesus. His preachil^fi 
passes gradually from a kingdom that is approaching, to a5>* 
that has come, and to one that is yet in the future; from ^ 
strong insistance upon the Law, to a freer and freer criticism. ^^ 
it ; from a calling of all Israel, to a calling of babes and suc^^'^' 
lings ; from a calling of the Jews, to a calling of the Gentil^^^^ 
from a preaching of the Messiah, to a preaching of the SC^^ 
and finally to a preaching of the cross. The proclamation, ^ 
Cicsarea Philippi, of the Messiah and of the passion is, in ts-^ 
respects, more brilliantly prepared for than in any other Gosp^^^ 
In the acts of Jesus, the gradations of miracle are unmistakab*^^ 
in the first stage of the ten miracles after the Sermon on ik:^^ 

J (a) Ibid. V. 1, (6) X. 1, (c) xiii. 1, (d) XV. 1, 

• (o) Ibid. xvi. 21, (6) xvii. 22, (c) xx. 17, (d) xxvi. 1, 2. 
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[ouut, and then again in the third and the fourth stages, with 
18 feeding of the thousands. His disciples develop gradually; 
x»m vague admiration they advance ultimately to the grand 
onfession of Peter's. The conflict with the people and their 
3aders opens slowly : Jesus hopes, the people believe, the Phari- 
ees bide their time, and Jesus acts with circumspection ; but 
rheu he enters upon the second half of his career, there begins 
n both sides the struggle for life. Understood by hia disciples, 
Iio make amends for the loss of sympathy without, misunder- 
:ood, hated, persecuted by the leaders of the people, he accepts 
\& destiny in the name of God. 

Tlie presentation of details is everywhere natural and unos- 
Qtatioiis; great facts speak for themselves, without the rhetoric 
ther of artistic colouring or of astonished admiration. There 
nevertheless, discernible throughout an exquisite sensibility 
the greatness of Jesus and the misery of the people. When 
e compare Matthew with his successors, whether in the case of 
le miracle or of all, we find truly in his book the simple 
audeur of monumental writing, antique history, immeasurably 
fective because it is nature itself, because it does not aim at 
ing effective.^ This peculiarity is the more telling because 
e historian is not without art. He knows how to de- 
J'ibe things in correct proportion, his sentences are smoothly 
unded, and here and there a well-chosen Greek turn of expres- 
>n is met with.* In the present day, scarcely any one holds 
e opinion of the ancient Church, that the work is derived 
>ixi a Hebrew original : it is too decidedly Greek, most of the 
U Testament quotations are from the Greek, not the Hebrew, 
Me, and its Hebrew colouring is a characteristic it possesses in 
tnmon with most of the writings in the New Testament, whose 
tlors were of Jewish extraction.' 

Comp. Stratus, I.e. pp. 115 sq. 
^ Comp. Matt. ri. 16, xxl 41. 

The mistaken belief was occasioned by Papias* mention of the Gk>spel of the 
^Vrews ; see above, p. 41. 
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The general impression as to the historical character of the 
■work is exceedingly favourable. It is true that the author, 
whoever he may have been, lived a full generation after Christ, 
when recollections had become indistinct, and mythical exag- 
gerations and fresh interests had had time to grow up ; but the 
interval had been too brief to sweep away an historical life alto- 
gether, the Jewish and Christian circles were too staid and too 
well taught to substitute dreams for facts, the Eastern memory 
was too tenacious, and eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus still 
lived. It is true that the author was a Jewish Christian, who 
attached some degree of importance to his Law and his nation ; 
but the positive attitude of Jesus towards these things, as it 
is described by him, is thoroughly saturated with a liberalism 
that is not Judaistic, and the malicious sarcasms, said to have 
been directed against Paul, are mere fables.^ It is true that the 
author is an apologist, and it may be that in his justification of 
Jesus by Old Testament quotations, or in his glowing anti- 
cipations, he has occasionally allowed himself to be carried too 
far ; but his apology has, in the most important matters, dis- 
guised nothing, and his unadorned narrative flows out of a fount 
of veracity. It is true that the author is a systematist, and his 
grouping of facts and numbers favours the supposition that here 
and there a narrative or an expression has been removed fix)m 
its original context ; but, apart from his conscientiousness, the 
remarkable general coherence of his facts, and the psychological 
probability of all the greater onward movements of the history, 
save us from entertaining any serious suspicion. In shoit^ he 
gives us a grand history, genuinely human in all its parts — ^in 
word and deed, in chronology and inner development That 
this Gospel, though written by a Jewish Christian, should never- 
theless in those leading points which are at once visible har- 
monize with Paul, and should exhibit a Christ elevated yet 

^ ABsamed anti-Panliniim, Hilgenfeld, p. 114 ; also StransB, pp. 112 sq. Hilgenfold 
■peaks of a standpoint of the anti-Pauline primitive commonity. At the same tima, 
however, the critical attitude towards the Law is admitted, \). 115. 
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liTunan, law-observing yet superior to the Law, Jewish yet more 
tli£ui Jewish, is to us a complete proof of its essential accuracy. 



p. — Internal DiscrepaTicies. 

The grandly-designed and coherent arrangement of this work 
^^^lidoabtedly admits of its vindication as originally the com- 
position of a single hand ; in ancient times, however, and yet 
^^cre at the present day, men have thought that certain differ- 
ences of style — two or more distinct hands — are to be recog- 
*^Azed in this Gospel. Formerly, and indeed from the second 
^^ntury, as Jerome shows, a distinction was made between 
^Vithor and translator ; at present the translator has disappeared, 
i^^t under the two-fold stimulus of the enigmatical Grospel-pro- 
'^lem — a problem the solution of which men have attempted 
*KD force out of this granitic, great, old, sealed book — ^as well as 
^f the internal difficulties of the book itself, and the perplexing 
Question of its relation to Luke and Mark, the author has been 
doubled, or at least the editor is believed to have been a distinct 
though very variously described person.^ It cannot be a matter 
fDf indifference to the life of Jesus that in this book a distinction 
^nust be made between an earlier and a later authorship— it is 
possible that the earlier hand is the most correct, while the 
younger has collected later traditions or points of view. 

None of the hitherto attempted analyses has obtained general 
^recognition, and it is well that such is the case. From Schleier- 
macher down to Ewald, Kostlin, Holtzmann, and Weizsacker, 
many critics have attempted to separate the sayings from the 
acts, and to establish the existence of a collection of sayings by 
Matthew, side by side with a history proper. On the other 

^ The original Hebrew, Pap. ap. Eos. 3, 39 ; Iren. 8, 1, 1 ; Origen, ap. Ens. 6, 25 ; 
Eoa. 5, 8 ; Jerome, Vir, ill. 3 : Primns in Judaea propter eos, qni ex eircnmcinone 
erediderant, er. Christi hebraicis Uteris Terbisqne composnit ; quod qnis postea in 
(Fsecam transtnlerit, non satis certnm est. Papias knew, indeed, of seyeral trans- 
lations. That the original was in Ghreek is now generally believed. Comp. Etetlin, 
pp. 87 sqq. 
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hand, the Tubingen school, represented by Baur, Schw^er, and 
Hilgenfeld, to whom also Kostlin, who belongs to both sides, is 
to be added, have endeavoured to set up a distinction between a 
strictly Jewish-Christian Gospel, and another, more liberal and 
friendly to the Gentiles, both containing speeches and acts, the 
former work being the original book, the latter interpolated, the 
whole being thus the product of two or three hands. 

Sclileiennacher's view is based upon the statement of the 
Chiliast Papias (middle of the second century) that Matthew 
had written " The Sayings," or oracles, in Hebrew.^ The groups 
of sayings in the Gospel supported this view. Notliing was 
easier than to surmise that Matthew had given the collection of 
sayings without the acts, Mark simply the Gospel of the acts 
without the sayings, and our existing Matthew, as also Luke, 
a combination of the two. We shall have occasion to speak of 
Mark and Luke further on. But confining ourselves to the 
testimony of Papias and to Matthew, the ingenious supposition 
finds no support on either side. It is not by any means the 
intention of Papias to speak of a mere collection of sayings by 
Matthew; for what he, referring to its chief contents, calls " say- 
ings," he has described, with reference to Mark, in one place 
briefly as " sayings," and in another, with greater exactness, as 
"sayings and acts." Whether there ever existed collections 
of the sayings only of Jesus is altogether doubtful (Luke i. 1). 
But there can be no doubt that in the time of Papias, our 
Matthew, with both sayings and acts, had long existed and 
was in very general use; hence nothing is more certain than 
that, glancing at our Matthew, he spoke of an original Matthew, 
and distinguished the former from the latter not as Gospel 
and collection of sayings, but simply as Greek translation and 
Hebrew original, as did Jerome later. Thus has Eusebius natu- 
rally understood him.^ Next, as to Matthew himself. It is 

1 Eos. 3, 39. The Xosrta-oracles of Gk>d, Rom. iii. 2. See also Jos. B, J. 6, 5, 4. 

' Eos. 3, 39: M. fikv ohv iPpatii ^coXcicr^r^X^yia ffwtypdyf/aro, ifpfirp^evve. ^tdrrd 

«C ^^vvaro %Ka9T0Q. Preyiously of Mark: rd vrro roixt Xpi^rov ^ XiyOkyra ^ irfKixOlvra 
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lat he has groups of sayings and acts which can be easily 
ted. Yet it is not so easy to assign distinct authors to 
roup. The construction of the group-arrangement in two 
JO characteristic of this Grospel, is rather suggestive of the 
I activity of a single contriver — for example, the ten 
es after the Sermon on the Mount answer to the Sermon 
with its eight beatitudes, and its six and three attacks 
he Pharisees. Then the language is essentially one, even 
way and manner of quoting the Old Testament ; there is 
stem of ideas, one chronology, one historical progression 
he initial stages to the fuU development of the kingdom, 
►assive peace to war, from life to death. Notwithstanding 
d difi&culties, the stamp of harmony is on the whole so 
:, that the composer must have been a prodigy to have 
ible to weave together in such a complete and masterly 
r disconnected and mutually repugnant or indifferent 
als — for the collection of sayings, especially, would have, 
ti and in itself, little regard to the historical development 
x)gressive stages of the life of Jesus. We therefore deci- 
reject a theory the mechanical shallowness of which is 
3 the organic life of the Gospel, and which falls to pieces 
very hands of its inventors, since it must, after all, have 
he evangelist, and not the collector of the sayings, who — 
enough it is true, nay, of necessity arbitrarily enough — 
d as to the scope, relation, connection, and arrangement of 
jrings. 

5 rude cleaving of the living body of the Gospel into two 
ainly less acceptable than the attempt at division made by 
bingen school, which seems rather to offer to the organism 
book a useful service than to threaten it, since it helps 

lly repellent sets of ideas to a quiet and peaceful sepa- 

• 

0^' Hatnp (nvra^iv rStv KupuucHv irotovfuvo^ Xoyoiv. I differ from Weis- 
1 thinking that, according to the context, the last word is used by no means of 
igs merely, but of the whole. Comp. besides the larger works, Rud. Anger^ 
ma loci V. T. in ev. Mt. laudantur, quid valeat ad iUuttrandam hujui 
i orujinem quceritur, Parts I.— III. 1861, 1862, especially III. pp. 8 sqq. 
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ration. Is it not a fact that we ourselves have been astonished 
at the juxtaposition of the prohibition to preach to the Gentiles 
and the command to do so, of the adoring magi and the Messiah 
of the Jews, of the centurion of Capernaum and the woman of 
Canaan ? We are told by the Tubingen school that there runs 
through the whole work the distinction of a stricter and a fireer 
Jewish Christianity, and that we must — and Hilgenfeld says 
that we can — everywhere separate the stricter author from the 
more liberal interpolator. But this has never yet been so com- 
pletely effected, even though the authors have been tabulated 
However sharply and cruelly they have been separated, the 
tabulated authors, protesting against their dividers, have per- 
sisted in exhibiting the most friendly relations to each other.* 
In point of fact, even the writer of the earliest groundwork of 
the Gospel, the strict Jewish Christian shows himself, in his 
character of narrator of the Sermon on the Mount and of many 
other utterances and acts of Jesus, as rejoicing in the higher 
moral ordinances of Jesus, as superior to the trivialities of the 
Law, to the Sabbath and sacrifice, to fastings and washings, to 
regulations as to food and marriage, even to the Old Covenant 
altogether ; he rises also superior to national prejudices, since he 
often represents the unbelieving nation as being peremptorily 
rejected, makes Tyre and Sidon, and Nineveh, and the Queen of 
Sheba, to be preferred to the Judaism of that day, and tells us 
that the woman of Canaan was praised as affording an example 
of strong Gentile faith — a faith that broke through the narrow 
principle of even Jesus himself. And the so-called interpolator 
speaks of the Sabbath as a day not to be profaned, of the holy 
places of the temple, of an embittered Gentile world, of privi- 
leges, of the conversion of Israel, and of Jerusalem, upon which, 
in the time of extremity, the Messiah shall arise to set up the 
kingdom of heaven. These facts show that the different points 
of view in the Gospel are logically incapable of supporting the 

^ Every one can find for himself examples in Hilgenfeld of this cruel aepaimtioiL 
Comp. the remoral of xxvi. 6 — 13, or of xxviii. 19, from the original work. 
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theory. If the innermost, most genuine, oldest kernel of the 
Groepel already exhibits these broad contrasts, it is impossible to 
make those contrasts our guide in a dissection of the Gospel, 
and this dissection becomes, moreover, an attack upon the living 
body of the Grospel. 

There remains, nevertheless, an internal want of harmony in 
the Gospel, and however insignificant it may be in its extent 
and as to the principles involved, there remains the question 
how the discordant elements can be separated. The language 
afiTords one starting-point of inquiry. The investigations into 
the general linguistic relations of the Gospels have been by no 
means brought to a close even by the valuable researches of 
Grersdorf, Credner, Hitzig, Wilke, Zeller, and Holtzmann ; but in 
one particular point an invariable distinction has been observed, 
from early times imtil now, and from Jerome downwards, 
through Bleek and Credner, Kostlin, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, and 
Anger, more and more exactly investigated, namely, the varying 
mode of quoting the Old Testament, sometimes from the Greek 
translation, sometimes in a new and independent translation 
from the Hebrew original^ The quotations of the former class 
preponderate, bearing the proportion to the second class of about 
thirty to ten ; they are to be found throughout the whole extent 
of the Gospel, both in the sayings and the narratives, and even . 
in the independent comments of the writer. On the other hand, 
there is a preponderance of passages of the second class in the 
author's independent reflections and in the quotations which he 
himself adduces. These facts are undeniable, but very various 
inferences are drawn from them. Some critics have preserved 
the unity of the writer, explaining the difference, with Bleek, as 
resulting from a peculiarity of the sources, or, with Credner and 



^ Comp. Jerome, De vir. ill. 3 : Animadvertendum, quod abicanque evangelista 
sire ex persona sua sive ex p. domini salyat. yeteris scriptans testimoniis abutitur, 
non seqaatnr LXX. translatonim auctoritatem, sed hebraicam. Of moderns, see 
especially Bleek, Beitrdge^ 1846, p. 57; Kostlin, pp. 37 sqq. ; Holtzmann, pp. 268 
■qq. Most espscially Anger, L c. 
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Anger, from the peculiarity of the writer himself. Others, follow- 
ing Ewald, have found in this characteristic a fresh confirma- 
tion of the distinction between the collection of sayings and the 
later Gospel, or, with Hilgenfeld, between an original Gospel and 
a later addition. It is true that many things seem to be in 
favour of the unity of the author in Anger's sense ; for example,- 
the preponderance of quotations from the Greek translation, the 
explicability of the use of direct translations from the Hebrew 
in the most striking Messianic passages, the peculiar admixture 
of both forms of translation in many instances, and, finally, the 
presence of both classes in all parts of the narrative, in both 
histories and sayings, as well as in the author's own subjective 
utterances. Nevertheless, this explanation does not suflSce, true 
as it is that in Paul also, and elsewhere in the New Testament, a 
certain alternation of the same kind is to be found. Yet in 
these cases the alternation is not so persistent in both directions. 
There still remains a profound distinction, namely, that the 
quotations from the Greek largely preponderate in the objective 
narrative, those directly rendered out of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment in the author's subjective comments ; and this distinction 
is very imperfectly explained by mere, however subtle, variations 
of procedure on the part of one and the same author.^ One can- 
not understand why a writer who preferred the Greek version 
for the whole of his historical, narrative and for the sayings of 
Jesus, should not have found the same Greek version good 
enough for his own incidental remarks ; nor why an admirer of 
the Hebrew should generally have had recourse to the Greek.* 

' In all imporUnt sections of the history— besides the preliminary history — the 
Sept. prevails; comp. the temptation, the Baptist, the pablican (ix.), the Sabbath 
controversy (xii.), the controversy with the Pharisees (xix.), the rich yoang man (ib.), 
the purification of the temple (xxi.), the children in the temple (ib.), the seribeB 
(ib.), the Saddncees (xxii.). In the sayings of Jesas, only xi. 10 is from the Hebrew. 
In the author's pragmatism the Hebi*ew prevails: ii. 6, 15, 28, iv. 15, viii. 17, xiL 
18, xxi. 5, xxvii. 9 sq. Sept. in i. 23, ilL 3. 

* It is a noticeable fact that a number of significant Messianic passages ^re taken 
from the Sept. ; for example, those referring to the birth by a virgin, Bache), the 
preacher in the wilderness, the hope of the Gkntiles, the callousness of Israel, Uie 
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It is altogether unintelligible why in some instances he adhered 
to the Greek text when the Hebrew had a different reading, and 
in other instances reverted again to the Hebrew, though the 
Greek was fully suflBcient for his purpose.^ If these phenomena 
are not to be altogether unexplained or ascribed to mere accident 
and arbitrary choice, we must assume the existence of two 
writers, one of whom preferred to use the Greek version, the 
other the Hebrew text, of the Old Testament. Certainly, Bleek' 
errs in i-ecognizing nothing more than a distinction between the 
author and his sources ; otherwise, the whole book must consist 
of sources, and the sources must all have used the Greek version. 
Nor can we agree with Ewald in distinguishing between a collec- 
tion of sayings and the Gospel itself, since a uniform employ- 
ment of the Greek version prevails both in the sayings and the 
acts in the whole of the objective history ; but with Hilgenfeld, 
in distinguishing between the original writing and its subsequent 
elaboration, only we cannot definitely trace the boundary-line 
>>etween the two. 

Were we to attempt to trace this boundary -line, we should, in 
the first place, be compelled to ascribe to the intei-polator the 
explanations "of the history of Jesus which are taken from the 
Hebrew Old Testament. The author of the Gospel would thus 
give the whole material, an interpolator would supply a relatively 
small number of short and, in his opinion, striking illustrations 
out of the old prophecies which were wonderfully fulfilled in 
Jesus. In this way the slight additions mentioned below may 
have arisen.* But in some places the interpolator's work is more 
extensive, as when the employment of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment runs regularly through a whole section, and again where 
the historical narration is more or less dependent upon the Old 

temple a honae of prayer, the praise of babes and sacklingB, the corner-stone, the Lord 
of David. The Sept. waa indispensable for the birth by a virgin. 

> Snch aa ii. 6, 18, iv. 15, xzi. 5. On the other hand, the Sept. would certainly 
not aaffice for ii. 15, zxvi. 81, &o. 

• iv. 14—16, viu. 17, xii. 17—21, xiii. 85, xxi. 4, 5. 
VOL. I. G 
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Testament quotation. Thus, in the aoooimt of the entxy of Jesus 
into Jerusalem, at least the two animals on which he rode are 
introduced by the Old-Testament-quoting interpolator; Judas' 
thirty pieces of silver also, together with the context, are intro- 
duced by the translator of the passage from the prophets, which 
underlies the whole.^ The most important instance is found in 
the preliminary history. With exception of the single passage 
* as to the birth by a virgin, where, as often in other parts of the 
book, the Greek version was quite indispensable, the use of the 
Hebrew Old Testament prevails throughout the whole of the 
preliminary hislor}-, as can be demonstrated in four particulars; 
and these verj' particulars, the birth by the virgin — ^intimations 
of which are introduced also into the genealogy — the birth at 
Bethlehem, the flight into Egj-pt \iith the return thence, and the 
slaughter of the cliildren at Bethlehem, are so much the more 
evidently the property of this collector of prophecies, as they 
find little or no confirmation elsewhere in the Gospel history * 

A further indication of different hands is to be found in the 
existence of several interpolations in the narrative, which betray 
the later aid of a second writer. Ewald, Eostlin, and Hilgenfeld, 
have enumerated a series of such additions. But one must 
accept only the most probable cases, for in the abundance of 
material and sources, the author himself, consistent and con- 
secutive as his style in general is, might have fallen into an 
occasional carelessness in the introduction of certain passagea 
There is, for instance, no sort of connection between the history 
of the childhood of Jesus and that of his baptism ; the latter is 
tacked on to the former in a strikingly loose and inexact manner, 
as if the childhood of Jesus and John's baptizing were contem- 
porary ; and to the baptism of Jesus is ascribed the inspiration 
from God which the narrative of the childhood expressly refers 
to his birth. This shows that the Gospel originally began with 

' xxi. 2—7, xxyi. 15, xxvii. 3—10. 

» From the Hebrew, ii. 6 (Bethlehem), 16 (Egypt), 23 (Naiarcne) ; il 18 (Btchel) 
is ft blending of the two. 
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the genealogy of Jesus (chap, i.) and John's baptizing (chap, iii.), 
and. that the interpolator fitted in, as well as he could, the narra- 
tive of the childhood, a view which is confirmed by the language, 
as well as by the Gospel of the Ebionites.^ The parable of the 
wedding-feast (xxii 1 — 14) evidently interrupts the connection 
of the controversies at Jerusalem. The preceding parables had 
incited the Pharisees to attempt a forcible arrest of Jesus, but 
they were defeated by the people ; now, according to xxii. 15," 
they substitute cunning for violence — here lies the connection 
which is disturbed by the parable of the wedding-feast ; while 
the quiet delivery of the parable, after the open attempt at 
Tiolence, is equally unintelligible both with regard to Jesus and 
to the Pharisees. The continuity of the section concerning the 
examination of the servants (xxiv. 45 — 51, xxv. 13 — 30) is 
altogether destroyed by the parable of the virgins (xxv. 1 — 12) ; 
and the day of judgment (xxv. 31 — 46) is at any rate very 
loosely attached to the preceding judgment of the servants. 
Finally, the account of the watch set at the grave (xxvii. 62 — 66) 
has forced itself between the burial and the resurrection of Jesus, 
as is very evident from its interference with the connection 
between the two evenings — ^Friday and Saturday — as well as 
from the different designation of the Saturday (xxvii. 57, 62, 
xxviii. 1). Several lesser textual disturbances are also suffi- 
ciently perceptible. The Baptist's refusal (iii. 14, 15) may be 
of later origin, since, according to the main narrative, the Bap- 
tist did not then know Jesus, and first received the divine 
intimation in the sign given at the baptism. The utterance in 
which the Jews are rejected in favour of the Gentiles, in the 
story of the centurion (viii 11, 12), has nothing to call it forth 
in the general circumstances of the time, when the actually 
existing faith of Israel was the measure of the faith of the 
Gentiles; and the recognition of this interpolation silences many 

^ Notice liL 1, in relation to what preeedes it ; and iii. 11, 16, in relation to i. 
18, 20. 

g2 
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douViU. The petition of Pilate 3 wife 'xxrii 19] breaks in upon 
the prxjeedin^ of the tribun&L and betiava itself as an interpo- 
lation e«pfr<:i2illv bv its cew view of the external situation, which, 
however, had fieen already given 'ver. 18". The Tesarrections 
after the death of Je«u« xxviL 52, 53^ have been veiy unskil- 
fully jn.serte^i by a .second hand among a nomber of other signs 
which immediately followed the death of Jesus, while these 
resurrections did not take place until three days after, when they 
accompanie^l that of Jesus. 

It is an important fact that the few passages of a later date, 
quote^l alcove, are for the most part such as have given rise to 
doubt. TFiis is the case at least with the most important por- 
tions — the preliminar}' history and the parable of the wedding- 
feast — in which, besides a want of harmony with the context, 
doubts are suggeste<l in the former by the chronology, and in 
the latter by the language.^ It would be easy also to collect 
other grounds of doubt, by way of addition or supplement to 
these. Thus it is significant that most of the rejected passages 
are altogether wanting in the Gospels that stand nearest in date 
to Matthew. Again, it is noteworthy that in our Matthew the 
passage concerning the Baj)tist'8 scruples stands at the begin- 
ning, while in the Gospel of the Ebionites it stands at the end of 
tlie narrative, an instability of position which criticism cannot 
regard as an evidence of authenticity. The quotations from the 
Hebrew Old Testament form a class by themselves, marked by 
the distinction that they are introduced by impressive stereo- 
tyj)ed phrases, closely resembling each other, but not occurring 

* Notwithitanding oar preyious remftrks upon the passage, the parable of the rojal 
wedding suggeHts doubts as to the chronology, since elsewhere in the Goepel tht 
destruction of Jerusalem (including, certainly, the transfer of the kingdom to tbe 
Gentiles, comp. xxi. 41) is the extreme horizon, whilst here (xxii. 7, 8) it is the 
itarting-point of laiige deyelopmenU of the kingdom of God, which are described in 
detail. If this is an STidence of a post-apostolic date, then must the burning of Jem- 
■alem (xxii. 7)— which, in xxir. and also in xxiiL 87—89 (omit Ip^fcoc), ia sappotad 
to be Htill Btontling- 1»€ aasigne<l, together with the whole secUon, in spite of tlM 
"armitH of fJo<!," to the later writer. 
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either in the case of the sayings of Jesus, or of the reflections of 
the first writer.* The accounts of the betrayal by Judas and the 
watch set at the grave are allied, since these passages, which on 
other grounds also are suspected, are the only ones in the Gospel 
which refer to what was to their author the most recent date 
(xxvii. 8, xxviii. 15). Finally, a great number of the passages 
belonging to the interpolator show, when closely examined, a 
distinctly marked Gentile-favouring tendency, so that the views 
of the Tubingen school are at least partly and in a diflferent way 
justified ; for the story of the childhood with the Gentile magi, 
the declamation against the Jews, the parable and description of 
the judgment of the world, the Gentile men and the Gentile 
woman speaking on behalf of Jesus — all this and more besides 
is favourable to the Gentiles. In one of these passages (xxviii. 
15) there even occurs the foreign-soimding name of "the Jews," 
which is found in the second, third, and fourth Gospels. After 
such evidences, who is prepared to deny that the work of the 
interpolator, or even, according to Papias, of the interpolators, of 
the book which was preferred to all others throughout the 
century (as Strauss also admits), extends still further?* But 
this supposition must be left until it can be proved ; meanwhile, 
the impression is overwhelming that a grand unity underlies 
this Gospel, and that a moderate share of small but essentially 
related additions belongs to the Jewish-Christian interpolator, 
who lived after the destruction of Jerusalem, more or less con- 
temporary with Luke or Mark, and who wrote in the spirit of a 
freer Christianity.* 

' The sayings of Jesos are introduced by ykypairrai, dvairXrjpovraij irut^ TrXrjput^uKrt 
(comp. iv. 4, xiiL 14, XAvi. 54); the author's reflections by ovrSi; i<mv 6 ptjOd^ did 
'Haaiov rov 9rpo^. Xiyoin-os (iii. 8) ; the later writer's quotations always by Yariations 
of rouro o\ov ykyovtv iva rrXripwGy t6 ptj^iv Sid 'H., comp. i. 22, ii. 15, ir. 14, 
TiiL 17, xii. 17, xiii. 85, xxi. 4, xzvii. 9. Other formulse, ii. 5, 18. 

* Strauss, I c. p. 118. 

' Luke and Mark have made no perceptible use of the additions of the later hand, 
and consequently do not concern themselves with him, either positively or negatively, 
as the several passages show, e. (j. the narrative of the childhood in Luke, or the 
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y. — Degree of Credibility, 

We must, however, make a distinction between author and 
interpolator. In the first place, we will give the author — ^the 
real proprietor of a Gospel which in the main is a connected and 
organic whole — credit for all those excellences which can be 
detected at once. It is very easy to show, firsts that the Gospel 
is in essential harmony with the facts of the Jewish history of 
that period, as we learn them especially from Josephus. The 
distress and earnest longing of Israel and Gralilee under Herod 
and the earliest governors, the power of the hierarchy after all 
its modifications, the principles and actions of parties, unfolded 
in the Gospel more fully than anywhere else, are all established 
by history ; while the characteristic features which are given of 
Herod Antipas, of the procurator, of the Sadducean high-priests, 
and of John the Baptist, are completely in harmony with history, 
and the general account of the Baptist is confirmed by Josephus. 
Secondly, when we refer to the oldest Christian sources, we find 
that Paul in particular confirms the representations of this 
Gospel, both in general and in detail ; and as to the details, he 
has given an almost literally identical account of the Davidic 
descent of Jesus, his human birth, his Jewish attitude, his doc- 
trinal teaching, his teaching to the Apostles, his teaching as to 
the future, liis institution of the last supper, the raillery addressed 
to him as he was dying, his burial and his resurrection. The later 
Gospels sdso, especially Mark and Luke, endorse the most impor- 
tant narratives, and, despite their more advanced standpoint, do 
not faU to give clear evidence of the legalistic and national 
standpoint of Jesus, — ^a standpoint which an unhistorical school 
of historians, including Strauss in part, have attempted to repre- 

miracles after the death of Jesas in both. It is possible that the freer handling of the 
Gospel history by Luke and Mark gave occasion to the improTement of the generally 
recognized Gospel, and this again led to the separation of the strictly Jewish Gospel of 
the Hebrews. 
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sent as simply the limited Jewish-Galilean one of the author.^ 
Thirdly, the history of Jesus bears throughout the appearance of 
probability ; that is, the events are so described as they could 
have been historically and psychologically expected to have taken 
place in the midst of the given relations and under the influence 
which a new creative genius would exert upon his age. Thus 
Jesus is represented as a reformer of Judaism, but also as driven 
by the current of events beyond the limits of Judaism ; he is an 
upholder and quickener of the most exalted ideas of his nation, a 
divinely-prepared personality, that wrestles and struggles, that 
inwardly perfects itself, but outwardly perishes with a loud cry 
of anguish* The sayings of Jesus, in particular, besides possess- 
ing the characteristics of their age, exhibit all the evidences of 
an exalted and strongly-marked originality, of a powerful nature, 
of a divine enthusiasm and energy : so completely is this the 
case, that every sentence is full of an antique character soon lost 
in the Church, and bears a peculiar mental stamp which no suc- 
cessor, no evangelist, Jew or Gentile, not even Paul himself, 
could have invented. 

With all this, it must be admitted that not every letter is a 
word of his, not every narrative a history of him. In spite of the 
general preservation of the correct sequence of events, the exact 
chronology of the lesser details has been lost, both in the say- 
ings and in the narratives, as the very arrangement of sayings 
and deeds in separate groups indicates. Facts which lay apart 
are artificially brought together, single incidents — ^at least during 
the first half of the Grahlean ministry of Jesus — are given either 
too early or too late, some are doubled, while others are separated 
from their connection and thus deprived of their right meaning. 
Many traces of this disturbed chronology will be seen on com- 
paring this Gospel with the others ; and though the different 
arrangement in the other Gospels is no proof of superiority, it is 

^ Comp. only Luke xyL 17, standing so isolated in this place, and with its force 
Moreband diminished by rer. 16 ; or Mark vil 27, with its elaborately onaaccessfal 
softening of the Jewish particaUrism of Jesna 
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nevertheless, at least to some extent, an evidence of vaiying tra- 
ditions. Such a comparison proves nothing more certainly than 
that the first Gospel itself rests in part upon several different 
written sources, the existence of wliich it very evidently betrays 
by its double narratives, but which it has arranged in a different 
manner from the other Gospels.^ Perilous as it is to attempt to 
enumerate these sources, and prone as such enumerations, which 
from time to time have been with difficulty arrived it> are to dis- 
solve into air — since we cannot define, either in Alatthew the 
boundary between the sources and the author, or in Mark and 
Luke that between the old and the new sources, including 
Matthew as one of the sources, and the author's additions — 
yet it may be stated that the parallel passages in Luke seem 
to point to an earlier source, which, though perhaps not more 
purely preserved, was nevertheless marked by a more pains- 
taking, severer style of composition, and compared with which 
the composition in Matthew is perhaps here and there of a later 
date.^ Upon one subject the sayings in Matthew, and indeed 
in the other Gospels, may have undergone an essentially dis- 
turbing modification, not only as to their composition, but also as 
to their meaning, viz. the revelations of the future. So much is 
here put into tlie mouth of Jesus that really belongs to the 
period when his believers, especially those who came out of 
Israel, weie waiting, longing, and reckoning the days — so much 
that formed tlie ground of consolation to the expectant Chris- 
tians of a later time ; in any case, the definite predictions of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and of the immediately following return 
of Jesus, are wrecked not only upon the rock of non-fulfibnent, 
but also by that utterance of his which is in appearance so quiet, 
but in fact so critical an accompaniment to the predictions, viz. 
that the day and the hour are in the hands of God.^ 

The narratives in the Gospel are perhaps encumbered by yet 
more difficulties. We should not, indeed, be justified in unhesi- 

^ Comp. Strauss, 1. c. p. 116. 'See below, concerning Lake. 

' xxiv. 36. 
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tatingly attacking the miraculous in the history of Jesus, and in 
attempting to banish it from the history as mythical, perhaps 
as analogous to the miraculous legends of the Old Testament 
(Strauss). This were to pronounce sentence before the trial, to 
prejudge the matter from the sentiments of our own age instead 
of giving an historical verdict ; to do this is forbidden by the 
real greatness of Jesus, a greatness transcending the type of his 
own and of all ages ; it is forbidden also by the impossibility of 
fixing the boundary-line between soul and body, mind and nature, 
God and creation ; and, finally, it is forbidden by the facts of the 
case, and by the belief of the apostolic as well as of the Pauline 
age. This Gospel is distinguished also by a certain moderation, 
more particxilarly in the description of the miracles. Neverthe- 
less, here and there legends have crept in. By the manner in 
which the miracles and signs are here related, we are reminded 
of the fact that Jesus, and afterwards, in the name of Christianity, 
Paul, rejected signs; that, according to authentic utterances of 
Jesus and reliable narratives, the life of Jesus was one of priva- 
tion and want, and not of dominion over all the ordinances of 
earth ; that, finally, other accounts (as those of the Acts of the 
Apostles) have limited the miracles of the Lord to works of 
healing, — which also form the majority of the miracles men- 
tioned in this book.^ Several passages cancel themselves, or are 
cancelled by other and accredited accoimts in this or some other 
Gospel, as will be shown in the proper place.^ But it notwith- 
standing happens — ^an evidence of the substantial truthfulness 
of the work — that real and important historical facts underlie all 
the more glorifying features of the history, e.g. in the baptism 
of Jesus, and in the temptation. Thus the glorification of Peter, 
which in the other Gospels passes, for obvious reasons, out of 
sight, may have had its origin chiefly in his actual historical pre- 

1 Gomp. Matt viii. 20 ; Acts x. 38. 

* Thus Matt. xii. 40 is cancelled by xvi. 4 and Lake xi. 29, 30 ; Matt. xxl. 19 tqq. 
by Loke xiii. 6 aqq. The second miracle of feeding ia aelf-cvidently, as well as by 
comparison with Luke, a duplicate and a legendaiy variation. 
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cedence. A further misgiving as to this Gk)spel is occasioiied by 
its apologetic tendencies, which are, however, to be found in the 
original work. We may ask whether the Messianic referenoei 
consist only of isolated innocent marginal glosses added to a his- 
tory, the first impression of which is that of fidelity to tradition 
and of artlessness, or whether they have not coloured the histoiy 
itself to its very core ? We recall the Davidic descent of Jesus, 
the appearance of John as Elias before the Messiah, the Sermon 
on the Mount as a copy of Sinai, the mount of transfiguration 
where Moses and Elias appear, the entiy into Jerusalem with 
royal solemnity, the perpetually recurring references to suffering 
which could make the inconceivable death of the Messiah endur- 
able as a death of free choice and predetermination ; finally, 
the gall that was given him to drink and the mockeiy of the 
crucified one, in which the Old Testament is said to have been 
fulfilled. Is all this, and more, only Jewish ideas, or is it history? 
Fortunately, for the far greater number of these facts — with 
exception, perhaps, of the mount of transfiguration and the 
gall — we can adduce grave historical evidence, and thus &r 
confirm the first impression of this Gospel's essential fidelity to 
tradition. 

The author was certainly not an Apostle, as the ancient Church 
(since Papias and Irenseus) universally assumed, and as many of 
our own time admit, at least with reference to the collection of 
sayings or the original writing ; he was not even an eye-and-ear 
witness. That he was not an Apostle may be gathered gene- 
rally from the objective manner in which the author speaks of 
Apostles, as well as from his Hellenistic characteristics, his writ- 
ing in Greek, his use of the Greek version of the Old Testament, 
his apparent dependence upon previous authors, and, finally and 
chiefly, from his fusion of the details of the history into a series 
of groups, and from the readiness with which he accepted so 
many mythical traditions. That he was not the Apostle Matthew 
in particular, may be gathered — quite apart from the descrip- 
tions given of the latter by the later Church — from the desig- 
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nation of his person, " a man named Matthew " (ix. 9), and from 
the complete absei^ce of any apparent influence upon the writer's 
narrative exercised by the fact that he must have been an eye- 
witness from the time of his attaching himself to Jesus : on the 
contrary, his most minute descriptions are those of events of 
which he was not a witness, and the mixing together of indepen- 
dent incidents into groups is continued after his becoming a dis- 
ciple.^ It is significant that Luke, presumably the earliest writer 
who x)ossessed a critical acquaintance with the Gospel, knew 
nothing — ^to judge from his preface — of one written directly by 
an Apostle, or of a Matthew-Gospel. Undoubtedly there is 
something imposing in the ascription of this book to the Apostle 
Matthew by the Church of the second century, both on account 
of its unanimity, and also of the inexplicability of the choice of 
the name of this Apostle, who in the circle of the Apostles and 
in the book itself retires so fetr into the background. It would 
have been much more intelligible if the book had been named 
after Peter, who plays in it the chief part, and who also has 
sometimes been regarded as the author of the Hebrew Gospel 
We may surmise that the book acquired the name of Matthew 
less from the belief that a publican would possess a special apti- 
tude for writing, as Bleek and Strauss suggest, than from the 
fact, peculiar to this Gospel, that he receives the two-fold desig- 
nation of " Matthew, the publican," and from the prominence 
given to the intercourse between Jews and the publicans and to 
the parables based on monetary relations, — features which seem 
peculiarly appropriate to the publican- Apostle.* 

The admission that the book was not directly of apostolic 
origin, does not in itself prevent us from ascribing to it the 

^ Gkm. Alex., Paed. 2, 1, mentions his ascetico-Essenie life : M. iikv 6^ 6 Airdv 
TcXoc ompiuLTw Koi OKpoipvutv Kcd XaxavtMfv dvtv Kf^utv furctKdfApave. This 
acconnt does not agree exactly with the Gospel (comp. ix. 10, 14), hut who knows 
whether it be historical ? 

* That the title c^. icard M. indicates nothing bat authorship is shown by all the 
eartiest doeonents, in opposition to Fanstos Manich., Credner, and Volkmar. Also 
gaff 'Bfipaiovc = aactoribns Hebmis. Comp. Bleek, Rifd. p. 87 ; Hilgenfeld, 
Kamm, p. 69. 
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credibility possessed by an author holding a position midway 
between that of an eye-witness and that of a narrator of long-past 
events. The chronological and local evidences of a Hellenistic^- 
Jewish author standing in close proximity to the temple, and 
the manifold indications of fidelity to fact, equally justify us in 
seeking him in the soil most favourable to the task of writing a 
life of Jesus, namely, in a Palestinian and probably Jerusalemitic 
community, shortly before their migration across the Jordan to 
their place of refuge at Pella.^ Not only the utterances respect- 
ing the future, but more particularly the intermediate position 
between subjection to the Law and freedom from it, love to the 
nation and a breach with it, point to a community that, on 
account of the indications of divine wrath and the growth of 
error and disorder among the people, were painfully separating 
themselves from the holy city devoted to destruction. And thus, 
on the one hand, there was remoteness from the life of the Lord, 
and the living amid fading reminiscences of details and animated 
colloquial second-hand narrations, old impressions and new feel- 
ings and wants ; but, on tlie other hand, there was also contact 
with so many still surviving depositaries of the great history in 
the persons of the brethren of Jerusalem, perhaps also of the 
Apostles ; there was the peculiar, genuinely Oriental tenacity of 
memoiy, as well as the use of existing, earlier memoranda ; such 
a combination of circumstances brought into existence the Gospel 
as we now possess it — a Gospel of the most remarkable two-fold 
character, with its fidelity in some places dazzlingly pure and in 
others tarnished. There is nothing to prevent any one from sup- 
posing that the author possibly came into contact with the 
Apostle Matthew. Nothing certain is known concerning the 
residence of the Apostles in Jerusalem after the apostolic council 

^ Bven Eostlin (also Strauss, 1. c. p. 118) regards the author as a "Qalilean Jewish 
Christian " (pp. 83 — 35) ; he pays less attention to ch. xziv. than to the notices eon- 
oeming the Galilean epigonoi given centuries later by JuL Africanus and Jerome. 
That the opinion of Delitzsch (also of Kostlin), that the book originated in Peraea, is 
untenable, is shown by the exegesis of zix. 1. And where can we find any remains of 
a Galilean eschatology ? 
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[cir. A.D. 53), and absolutely nothing after Paul's arrest in Jeru- 
salem (A.D. 59). The author's reliance upon Matthew would 
have given him only the same degree of certitude as it was pos- 
sible to acquire by intercourse with other eye-witnesses, perhaps 
the brothers of Jesus among others. 

The additions of the interpolator stand a degree lower in the 
scale of evidence and worth. Indeed, it may be unequivocally 
asserted that he has scrupulously confined himself to building 
upon the fundamental statements and convictions of the Gospel. 
His proofs out of the Old Testament, his Gentile-favouring ten- 
dencies, were already anticipated by those of the Evangelist. 
His efforts to point out the sublimity and splendour of this life, 
also connect themselves very naturally with the work of his pre- 
decessor. Thus his novelties are only in part confirmations of 
the old points of view, and in part additional sayings and narra- 
tives which also readily subordinate themselves to those points 
of view. The additional quotations from the Old Testament in 
support of the settlement of the parents of Jesus in Galilee, of 
the entry into Jerusalem, of the vocation of Jesus as the Saviour 
of the Gentiles, and also of the ideal human character of his 
Messiahship, cannot be found fault with. But the fresh sayings 
and narratives are for the most part taken from the then existing 
tradition, and in a few instances are embellishments of the 
writer's own, as may have been the case in the introduction of 
two animals into the narrative of the entry into Jerusalem, on 
the strength of the Old Testament passage. These traditionaiy 
narratives and sayings, however, exhibit a two-fold character. 
Many can be welcomed as valuable gleanings from the life of 
Jesus ; among which are to be reckoned isolated utterances and 
parables, notwithstanding the deductions which liave to be made 
for the modifications due to an advanced Pauline age.^ Among 

^ Thos the parable, xxii. 1 (oomp. Lake xiy. 16 sqq.), or the description of the last 
judgment, xxr. 31 sqq., may be founded on a saying of Jesus. In any case, in the 
description of the last judgment, the rewarding of the Gkntiles, not so much for their 
Christianity as for their beneficence to the Christians, the kernel of the world and the 
faTourites of God, is rery ancient (reminding us especially of z. 42). 
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the narratives, that of the intercession of the procurator's wife for 
Jesus, while it is at once a new evidence of sympathy with the 
Gentiles, is at any rate not obnoxious to objection. Others, and 
among them the most important, rest upon a traditional basis of 
which strict history can make no use whatever. This traditional 
character is betrayed by the silence of the earlier as well as of 
the later Gospels, by the contradiction of historical facts, \xj 
forced fulfilments of Old Testament passages, — fulfilments exist- 
ing in the imagination not only of the writer himself, but of the 
whole of the later Jewish-Christian community. This, however, 
is not the place to adduce proof of these particulars : that proof 
is given in the following history. The longing was early excited 
— ^a longing which found the fullest satisfaction in the Apociy- 
phal Gospels — for exacter information as to the birth and child- 
hood of Jesus, and thereby at the same time to obtain an explana- 
tion of his miraculous life. Hence arose, out of the Old Testa- 
ment, the belief that he was bom of a pure virgin, the belief in 
the adoration of the magi, the flight into Egypt, and the recall 
thence, — stories w^hich also pointed out the way of Christianity 
to the Gentiles. Glorification at the beginning, glorification at 
the end ; to the miracles accompanying the death of Jesus was 
added the resurrection of the pious of Israel, the earnest of the 
general resurrection in the kingdom of the Messiah, — an antici- 
pated resurrection also based on the Old Testament At the 
same time, stumbling-blocks were removed from the history: 
thus, the reproach that Jesus had been baptized as a repentant 
sinner was removed by John's refusal to baptize him ; the 
reproach of the base betrayal, by the fact that the Scriptures had 
foretold it all — from the thirty pieces of sUver to the field of 
blood ; the reproach of the theft of the body of Jesus, by the 
assertion that a military watch had guarded the grave, had wit- 
nessed the resurrection, but were bribed to deny it. 

It is, at any rate, a noteworthy fact that the evangelical remi- 
niscences become confused as soon as we take a single step 
downwards from the first Gospel 
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(B.)— Luke, 
o. — Time and Place, 

The Evangelist whom we axe accustomed to reckon as the 
third, was still further removed fix)m the events of which he 
wrote. Even without the aid of the Acts of the Apostles, the 
second part of this historical work, it is easy to discover that the 
Grospel was written after, long after, the destruction of Jeru- 
saleuL^ Otherwise than in the case of Matthew, the actual 
catastrophe of the holy city stands before the soul of this writer 
in all its terrible extent — the tedious and skilful siege by the 
enemy, the armies, the fortified camp, the circle of blockade, the 
thousand distresses, the bloody work of the sword, the leading of 
the people into captivity, the temple and the city laid even with 
the ground — everything is seen under the strong conviction that 
it was a divine judgment for the murder of him that was sent. 
Nay, beyond this catastrophe, which is the extreme perspective 
of the first Evangelist^ there spreads out before the view of the 
new historian a fresh and indefinitely protracted period, during 
which Jerusalem lies in ruins imder the iron heel of the Grentiles, 
and of the Gentile times in the midst of which the historian 
writes.* Under such circumstances, the great discourse of Jesus 
concerning the future suflfered manifold alterations, notwith- 
stcuiding all the care taken to preserve its essential features, 
even to that of his return in " this generation." The disciples 
do not inquire about the end of the world, now projected so far 
into the future ; only about the fall of the temple.* The end 
will not draw nigh, nor will sun and moon lose their light, 
"immediately" after that fall and its accompanying sorrow; the 
disciples themselves will not look upon the end, but only the 

^ In the Acti^ riii. 26 points, according to its only probable explanation, to the 
destruction of Gaia by the Jews in the b^^ing of the Jewish war, B, J, 2, 18, 1. 

s Lnke xiz. 43, 44, zzi. 20—24, also xtIL 22 sqq. ' ud. 7. 
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beginning of the end.^ All the other predictions have also 
undergone a modification. The disciples will not see the coming 
of the Son of Man, only that of the kingdom of God ; nor will 
the Sanhedrim see the reappearance of Jesus; they will only 
witness his sitting at the right hand of God.* Men are earnestly 
warned not to deceive themselves by thinking that the kingdom 
of God is at hand. Only the kingdom of God, without the Lord 
of the kingdom, is at hand ; still this kingdom gives to the 
disciples such views of the future as allow them to hope that 
when their own ministry is closed, their successors — a Paul and 
his assistants — shall achieve a bold, and unarrested, and un- 
paralleled harvest of the world.* A copious Gospel literature, 
mentioned by the author, is only another evidence of the 
advanced position of Christianity, both as to fact and time.* 
From all this, we conclude that the Gospel was written con- 
siderably after the year 70, in the Gentile era of Christianity, 
but not later than the time of the victorious campaign of the 
post-apostolic Gentile-Christian Church ; at any rate, before the 
time of Trajan — since the book is full of faith in an unarrested 
spread of Christianity — and before the Gospels of Mark and 
John, i. e. about A.D. 90. The ancients also held the book to be 
later than Matthew, and made a less frequent as well as a later 
use of it ; moderns have generally placed the date of its com- 
position between the years 70 — 100.^ 

» «i. 26, 28. 

* ix. 27, comp. Matt. xvi. 28 ; Luke xxii. 69, comp. Matt. xxvi. 64. 

' Luke xix. 11 sqq., xtu. 22, xyiii. 1, ix. 27, xviii. 29, 80 (oomp. Mati. xiz. 
29), xii. 3 (comp. Matt x. 27), x. 1, 2. 

* i. 1-3. 

' Comp. Iron, as to its date, 3, 1, 1 : Post vero borum excessum (death of Peter 
and Paul), wrote Mark and (about the same time) Luke. In S, 9, and 10, the order 
is Matthew, Luke, Mark. According to Clem. Alex. ap. Eus. 6, 14, Luke was written 
brfore Mark; the Qospels with genealogies are the oldest This is contrary to 
Credner-Volkmar, Kamon, p. 384. The use of Luke is first ^dsible in Justin and 
Clem. Homilies (comp. 9, 22 ; 19, 2) ; in Barnabas, 1 Clement, and the Shepherd, its 
use cannot be shown. Papias (Eus. 3, 39) does not mention Luke. Irensns aasumA 
the use of the Gospel by the Ebionites, although they rejected Paul, ffter. 3, 15, 1. 
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The Gospel was evidently written at a distance, not only of 

time, but also of locality, from the theatre of the sacred life. In 

the first place, " the Jews," their language and their customs, 

and even the disputations of Jesus concerning the Law, are 

unfamiliar to its author, a fact which is explicable from his 

position as a Gentile Christian. But the author has not even 

mastered the geography of the Holy Land. His description of 

the journey of Jesus to Jerusalem is grossly inaccurate : ignorant 

of the territorial boundaries, he finds it possible for Jesus to 

have spent an incredibly long time travelling between Samaria 

and Galilee, and he naively speaks of the little town of Nain in 

Galilee as a city of Judaea.^ In recent times, no one has doubted 

that this work was composed at a distance from Palestine ; and 

when one takes into consideration its connection with the Acta 

of the Apostles and with the Gospel of Mark, the evidence is 

found to be in favour of a Boman origin. 



p, — Sources. 

These facts by no v means prevent its taking a place as a 
valuable contribution to history. If the Evangelist had at his 
disposal a number of earlier sources which are not now extant, 
if he worked up his material carefully and to some extent 
critically, he was yet in a position to compete with the earlier 
Matthew. In point of fact, the preface of the book excites our 
confidence. It shows that he made use of many previous works, 
though of no directly apostolic "histories;" that, as Origen 
observed, he was not altogether satisfied with the " attempts " of 
previous writers ; and that he was conscious of the difl&culties of 
his undertaking. He therefore engages to make a new attempt, 
if without any really fresh sources, yet with a thorough revision 
of the existing material, since it is his purpose to narrate the 

* ix. 52 sqq., xvii. 11, vii. 11, 17. 
VOL. I. II 
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whole of the Gospel history from the beginning, in chronological 
order, with accuracy of detail^ 

The sources used by him are to some extent recognizable both 
in the Gospel and in the Acts of the Apostles. This shows that, 
notwithstanding his own skill as an author, he nevertheless very 
readily contented himself with the existing accounts, so far as 
they were trustworthy, even when they did not fully satisfy his 
taste, nor perhaps even his dogmatic opinions. It can hardly be 
denied that it was precisely owing to his sources that his Gospel 
lacks in many respects the finish which he succeeded in giving 
to the Acts of the Apostles. Our business here is merely to 
point out the most evident of his sources. 

As the preface intimates, his chief sources belong to the 
province of Jewish Christianity. Kostlin has correctly observed 
this. The author has shown special preference for a writing, 
among the Jewish peculiarities of which — besides a pious regard 
for the holy city, for a life subject to the Law, for a Davidic 
Messiahship — were the glorification of poverty, and a stem 
antii)athy to the world and the princes of the world. This 
Ebionitic document, by no means a mere collection of sayings, 
as modern critics believe, extends evidently throughout the 
whole Gospel, in narratives and sayings, from the preliminary 
history till the Jerusalemitic catastrophe, a great and complete 
Ebionitic GospeL It can generally be clearly distinguished from 
the work of the author himself, by its uniform fundamental 
principles and its antique and Jewish character. As early as 
in the preliminary history, the poor are placed in a favourable 

* i. 1 — 4. Comp. Origen, Horn, in Luc. i : Hoc, quod ait, covati Bant, latentem 
habet accusationem eorura, qui absque gratia 8pir. b. ad scribenda evangelia pro« 
Biluerunt Matthaeus quippe et Marcus et Joannes et Lucas non tunt eonoH scribere, 
sed spiritu s. pleni scripKerunt evangelia. How eagerly the Church strove to find 
reliable witnesses in the disciples of the Apostles is well known from the writings of 
Papias, Irenseus. and Tertullian ; but note the introduction of Luke by Jerome. Luke 
is ( Vir. ill. 7) not only the individuus comes omnis peregrinationia Pauli (oomp. Ir. 
8, 14, 1), but has also learnt a ceteris apostolis, and asserts this txplicitlj in his 
preface. 
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contrast with the rich, and the poverty of the Holy Family is 
exhibited, as in the later hisrtory the poverty of Jesus. The 
Sennon on the Mount is a manifesto on behalf of those who are 
poor in material goods, while the later sayings and parables 
extol poverty, and with the utmost severity require men to give 
away all their goods.^ The parables of the unjust steward, of the 
bidding of the poor into the kingdom of God, of Lazarus and the 
matt clothed in purple, the stories of Zaccheus, of the poor 
widow, of the division of the inheritance, and of the rich hus- 
bandman, inculcate the same principle.^ The contrast between 
riches and poverty is as that between unrighteousness and 
righteousness, darkness and light, present and future, the devil 
and God.' The devil is the firmly-established prince of this 
world; he tempts Jesus in the desert through a forty days' 
campaign, and again and again renew^s his attacks till the death 
of Jesus ; he rages against him in the persons of many who are 
possessed, enters into Judas and threatens the rest of the Twelve, 
especially Peter, so that the prayers of Jesus hardly save them 
from falling ; and after the departure of the Lord, the widowed 
Church cries to heaven, Save me from the adversary !* These 
are the most obvious traces of this Gospel source. It was not 
wanting in a legalistic spirit in a narrower sense, but it seems 
that Luke cared less for the parts in which that was exhibited. 
It is at least evident that the preliminary history approvingly 
exhibited the subjection of the holy families to the Law ; and 
that Luke has intentionally omitted from the Sermon on the 
Moimt those sayings of Jesus that refer to the Law, while, how- 
ever, he occasionally allows similar sayings to stand, as in the 
introduction and close of the parable of Lazarus.^ 

* L 52, iL 7, 24, Tiii. 1 «qq., vi. 20 sqq., xi. 41, xii. 33. 

' xtL 1 sqq., 19 »qq., xii. 13 sqq., xiv. 12 sqq., xviii. 1 sqq., xix. 1 sqq., xxi. 
1 aqq. 

» Comp. only xvi. 1 sqq. * iv. 1—13, 33 sqq., x. 18, xxii. 3. 28, 31, xviii. 3. 

* The dXXd of the Sermon on the Mount, ri. 27, is remarkable : does it not refer 
to a preTiooi anti-PbariMiie utterance, which appears to have been struck out f Comp. 
IbU.: iyw ei Xiyw vfCiv. See also Luke xri. 16 sqq. 

H 2 
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This Gospel source offers a remarkable parallel to Matthew. 
In sayings and narratives the two sometimes agree even to the 
letter. This has given occasion to diflferent kinds of surmises. 
Luke has simply made use of Matthew, or Matthew of Luke ; or, 
if not, both have made use of a common source, a collection of 
sayings, or, still better, a Gospel, Matthew having, according to 
some, Luke, according to others, more faithfully adhered to the 
originaJ source. In truth, the latter is the only question open ; 
the simple employment of one Gospel by the author of the other 
— a view last defended by Baur — is contradicted by a too great 
difference between the texts, and especially by the fact that the 
Pauline Luke would certainly not have made the sayings from 
ilatthew more Jewish tlian they already were, which, if the 
view be con-ect, lie has however done. But it is evident that 
Luke*s source is later than our Matthew, as Weizsacker also has 
observed, in opposition to Bleek and Holtzmann, who would 
find in Luke the original form of tlie collection of sayings. 
Luke's source was probably a composition consisting in the 
main of old and new materials, with passages from Matthew, if 
it was not exactly one of the many Ebionitic versions of our 
Matthew. It contained a mass of new, and in many cases later 
material, in wliich were sayings and narratives in fresh and 
often quaint connection, with circumlocutions, toning down of 
peculiarities, and fantastic conceits, as may be seen in the 
arrangement of the Sermon on the Mount and of the sermon to 
the Pharisees ; above all, in the place of the healthy, theocratic, 
moral tone of Matthew, there is the new, morbid, distorted 
genius of Ebionitism and dualism.^ That there are men who 
consider the sayings in Luke to be, on the whole, of earlier date 
than those in Matthew, is an evidence that Gospel criticism is 
still in its infancy. An apparent corroboration of such a view 

^ vi. 20 sqq., xi. 37 sqq. The Sermon on the Mount shows dependence upon 
Matthew. Among its grave offences, besides its undisguised Ebionitism, I reckon its 
partiality for the comparison of (rod and pious men to earthly sinners : comp. xvi. 
1 sqq., xviii. 1 sqq. 
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. has been found in the looser, more aphoristic form of many of 
the sayings in Luke, a difiTerence supposed to be favourable 
to the assumption that Matthew and Luke made use of two 
branches of one and the same source, and that Matthew, or his 
copy of the source, has better preserved the original spirit, Luke 
the original form ; but upon closer examination, this opinion is 
seen to be untenable in such a comprehensive shape, since the 
fonn of Luke's arrangement is, even in the source itself, anything 
but original, and is partly, as will be shown, the product of his 
own decentralizing labour.^ 

Besides this Ebionite edition of Matthew, Luke had access 
also, as Strauss has observed, to our Matthew in its older form, 
the Matthew without the preliminary liistory and the interpola- 
tions. He was not content with the possession of a source which 
closely resembled Matthew, even though he preferred to guard 
his independence of Matthew by the use of tliis source. Thus, 
though by a circuitous route, the view of Griesbach and Baur is 
snl>stantiated. The later date of the third Gospel and its acknow- 
ledgment of a use of a number of sources make their view pos- 
sible ; the construction of the third Gospel justifies that view. 
We will not weary our readers with a multitude of detailed 
proofs, but will lay our finger merely upon the general plan. 
The excellent arrangement of the evangelical histor}', — the two 
great periods of the preaching of the kingdom and the preaching 
of the passion, each period with its four stations, — this is the 
peculiar property of Matthew. The written sources of Luke, and 
particularly the Ebionite work derived from Matthew, cannot 
have possessed this exact arrangement, since that arrangement 
had been disturbed by a mass of more loosely-connected interpre- 
tations, a telling proof of which is afforded by ch. x. — xviii. of 
Luke. Now it is a very remarkable fact that Luke's arrange- 
ment is satisfactory so long as he is in some way in contact with 

> Comp. Weizs&cker, p. 139. The above does not exclade the belief that in many 
emaea Lake, or rather hu source, is the older and more original. But it is 
not the Ebionite source which exhibits this older character, but the conceaUil source 
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Matthew ; and again, from the point where he returas from the . 
labyrinth of the interpolation to Matthew's narratives. In par- 
ticular, he has the two chief periods, though in a somewhat 
altered form, since to him Jesus is the prototype of the Apostle 
Paul, the itinerant missionary, a character which Matthew had 
already in some degree depicted ; the two periods therefore are 
those of the journey of the kingdom and the journey of the pas- 
sion.^ It is a consequence of Luke's point of view that the 
second great period begins somewhat later; not at Ceesarea 
Philippi, but with the setting out from GaJilee towards Jeru- 
salem.^ Luke's dependence upon the fundamental division of 
Matthew is all the more evident from the fact that he has in no 
way whatever prepared the reader for the sublime crisis, the 
resolve to suffer, the road to the passion ; the brilliantly success- 
ful introduction of Matthew, Jesus' struggles and retreats, are 
either wanting or have unfortunately been already used up.* 
The several stations of Matthew's first great period are pre- 
served, but are somewhat differently arranged, to suit Luke's 
requirements : the stations of the inaugural sermon, of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, of the parables, of the mission of the Apos- 
tles, evidently form the skeleton of the organism, around which 
the whole of the flesh of the narrative is arranged.* In lesser 
details, the grouping of subjects chiefly in a four-fold arrange- 
ment, is an evident imitation.^ The stations of the second great 
period also have a visible relation to those of Matthew, and even 
the whole of the refractory material of interpolated narratives 
and sayings is forcibly arranged under the various dominating 

* Gomp. in the first division of Luke, iv. 14 sqq., 43; more particularly viii. 1 
(before the parables). This passage commends itself for comparison with Matt. iv. 28 
sqq. ; ix. 35 sqq., passages which have recently been ascribed to the interpolator. 

^ ix. 51. Baur has already perceived this. 

' A slight examination of the section that precede.s ix. 51 must make this plain to 
every one. At the very beginningj the contlict is one of life or death, iv. 29 sq., vi. 11. 

^ The di!!x>lacement of the mission of the Apostles, ix. 1, is explained by ix. 51, z. 1. 

' Comp. in the beginning, four miracles, four conflicts ; then another four miracles 
after the parables ; finally, a four-fold incapacity of the disciples previous to the setting 
out for Jorusalem (ix. 51). 
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points of view ; the four stations, however, are not marked off by- 
progressive stages in Jesus' monotonic announcements of his 
passion, but by the stages of the journey of the passion — Galilee, 
Samaria, Jucbea, and finally the Passover at Jerusalem.^ 

Besides these Jewish-Christian main sources, several come 
into view from the other flank of the Church, and possess Paul- 
ine characteristics. A Samaritan source is very obvious. The 
Samaritan narratives of various kinds contained in this Gospel — 
the journey through Samaria, the picture of the compassionate, 
and again of the grateful Samaritan — must first have come from 
records of the church of that land, which, converted in the apos- 
tolic period, eagerly occupied itself in collecting the threads that 
bound it to the person of Jesus, who was said to have now and 
then encountered and singled out by his favourable notice indi- 
vidual Samaritans — nay, had gone about the land itself in a more 
friendly spirit than the Jewish Christians had supposed and 
represented. It would be to take an exceedingly short step to 
believe in an identity of this source with the accounts of the 
Samaritan mission which the author has made use of for the 
Acts of the Apostles. It is not to be supposed that these notices 
are the work of followers of Paul who looked upon Samaria only 
as a type of Gentile Christianity and its privileges, or of Luke 
himself writing under the influence of the same idea ; in such a 
case we should still have had — since Samaria was neither purely 
Gentile nor Pauline — ^rather Syrian or Tyrian narratives than 
Samaritan. It is possible that the important account of the 
mission of the seventy disciples, the heralds of salvation to the 
whole of the non-Jewish portion of the human race, also belongs 
to the Samaritan source. The Judaizing spirit of the address of 
Jesus to the Seventy on their return, prevents us from ascribing 
the authorship of this account to Luke ; while the close connec- 
tion of this mission with the Samaritan narratives that stand in 
its immediate neighbourhood, is strongly suggestive of a Saraari- 

> (a) ix. 61 ; (6) xiii. 22; (c) xvii. 11. Already xvii. 12 sqq., 22 sqq., and espe- 
cttilj xriii. 15, point to Jodea. (d) xix. 11. 
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tan source. On the other hand, it must remain an open ques- 
tion whether the instructions given by Jesus to the Seventy, as 
they now stand in Luke, were taken from the source itself, or 
were rather prepared by Luke, doubtless on the basis of the 
instructions given to the Twelve in Matthew. 

It is more difl&cult to point out purely Pauline sources. One 
cannot aJways discover witli certainty what the author owes to 
oi-al tradition, and what he has derived from Jewish sources — as 
in the preliminary history — and has altered with a free hand in 
a Pauline direction. Individual narratives, such as those of the 
woman who was a sinner, and of Martha and Mary, could have 
grown up also in a Jewish-Christian soil. We may, however, 
regard it as fairly probable that the following belong to Pauline 
sources: the account of the last supper, which, although an 
independent one, closely corresponds with that of Paul; the 
series of narratives wliich set forth and magnify forgiving grace, 
the humility of penitent faith witliout works, the Abrahamic dis- 
position of certain Jews, and the compassionate reception of the 
Gentile ; and more particularly the narratives of the woman who 
was a sinner, of Mary, of the prodigal son, of the publican, and 
of the unprofitable servants. Many of these passages exhibit a 
somewhat late origin, since they are partly composed out of 
earlier Jewish material (as, e.g., the narrative of the woman who 
was a sinner), and have partly grown out of tlie post-apostolic 
reconciliation of the two parties (as, e. g., the prodigal son).^ 

^ Luke X. 8 from 1 Cor. x. 27 : vii. .37 from Matt. xxvi. 7 ; xv. 11 from Matt, 
xviii. 11. The opinion that the Ehionite sources of Luke and of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews are closely related, is continually gaining strength. Comp. the resemblanocB : 
Th^ woman that was a sinner j Luke vii. 37, and Papias ap. Bus. 3, 39. John viii. 3 
differs from both in expression, and in the supposition of a woman guilty, not of many 
sins, but of one. The lost son, Luke xv. 13, 30, and Kus., Theoph. (a dissolute 
menial). The rich man and the poor LazaruSy Luke xvi. 19 sqq., and Origen upon 
Matt., Tract. 15 (Matt. xix. 19). The rich ruler, Luke xviii. 22, and Origen, Ic. 
(differently. Matt. xix. 21). Appearances at Jerusalem, appearance to Peter, dread 
of spirits, challenge to touch Jesus, eating and dHnking, Luke xxiv. 84, 89 sqq., and 
Ignatius, Sm. 3 ; Eus, 3, 36 ; Jerome, Vir. ill. 2, 16. The sayin<}s of the daily 
seven-fold forgiveness, Luke xvii. 3 sq.. and Jerome, Con. Pelag. 3, 2 (comp. Matt, 
xviii. 21 sq ) ; of deliverance from the adversary, Luke xii. 58, and Carpocr. ap. 
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y, — Aim and Plan, 

But the author still stands conspicuous by the side of and 
above his sources, diligently as he uses them, and valuable as 
they are in themselves. In the already-mentioned preface, he 
has told us what he proposes to offer : not precisely, as Strauss 
thinks, more vividness, variety, and finish, but the whole com- 
pass, the correct chronology, the exact and detailed totality of 

Irenaoa, 1, 25, 4 (comp. Matt. ▼. 25) ; of the sons of Abraham, Luke xiii. 16, xix. 9, 
and Origen, /. c. : filii Abrahs. That many parts of Luke's preliminary history, Ser- 
mon on the Mount, preaching of poverty (xiL 33), harmonize with the above views 
(p. 98), may be noted in passing. It is imiMrtant to remark that most of these pas- 
■tfces have the benefit of the ancient attestation of the second and third sections, espe- 
dally of the indostrious employer of Origen (Jerome, Vir. ill. 2) ; yet more, that the 
kst son, the rich man and Laxaras, are contained in the Qospel of the Hebrews only in 
tmbryo, whether we ascribe the amplification of them to Luke or to the restless varia- 
tion of the Gospel of the Hebrews. Hence we cannot well imagine a later enlargement 
of the Gospel of the Hebrews out of Luke, as is notoriously the case with the later 
Gospel of the Bbionites. Thus we avoid the temptation to derive the quotations of 
Jostin and Clement, instead of from Luke simply, from the related Gospel of the 
Hebrews. If we accept the above relationship, then (contrary to p. 85, n. 3) the Gospel 
of the Hebrews precedes Luke. The former may have come into existence about 
AD. 80, on the basis of the ancient Matthew^ perhaps already of the interpolated 
Matthew, and that not merely because Hegesippus — concerning whom simply the 
efflplqyment of the Greek and Aramaic Gospel of the Hebrews is attested (Eus. 4, 22) 
—is acquainted with the incidents referring to Herod (Eus. 3, 20 ; Matt. ii. 1 sqq.), 
bat also because Irenieus assumes our Matthew to be in its entirety (acccording to the 
contexts in the hands of the Bbionites (1, 26, 2 ; 3, 11, 7), and as a refutation of 
their own tenets (3, 21, 1 ; 5, 1, 3), and most of all because the birth by a virgin 
(Matt. L 18 sqq.) seems to be established among the Nazarenes from the time of 
Origen {Con, CeU, 5, 61, 65) and Eusebius, 3, 27 (here with express mention of the 
Gospel of the Hebrews). This telling fact, and the enduring dualism of a milder and 
of a stricter Jewish -Christian party (Nazarenes and Ebionites), not only in the time of 
Origen, but to some extent already in that of Justin ( Trypk. 45 sqq. ) and also of 
Irenseus, is ignored by Hilgenfeld (comp. pp. 19 sq.), who holds that the preliminary 
history — with exception of the genealogy (Epiph. 30, 14 ; comp. 28, 5) — was altogether 
wanting to the Gospel of the Hebrews, as well as to Cerinthus (better, to the Cerin- 
thiaos, Bp. 30, 3). It must, however, be admitted, without qualification, that the 
Naiarene Gospel of the Hebrews has conformed to our Matthew in its use of the pre- 
Uainary history, since Irenaeus, at any rate since Origen, since the beginning of the 
thinl century. There can be no serious doubt entertained as to the connection of the 
Goftpel of the Hebrews, in the days of Jerome and Epiphanius, with our inter)K)lated 
Matthew. Jerome on llab. iii. 3 shows the assumption that Bethlehem (comp. rharan 
= the kingdom of caverns) was the birthplace of Jesus ; he gives the explanation of 
Matt. ii. 23 (Jerome on Isa. xi. 1 ) from the mouth of Hebrews, prolably Nazarenes ; 
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this history.^ We are able to recognize his purpose in his 
achievement. He has given the whole compass of the life of 
Jesus, from tlie childhood to the ascension, going further back 
and further forwards than even Matthew. He has preserved the 
chronology, furnishing dates, often setting aside the arrangement 
of subjects in groups in order to connect with each period that 
which belongs to it, and bringing narratives and sayings into 
new and often striking relations. And, finally, he is so careful 
of the rights of historical development (die JSechte des Werdens)^ 
that he distinguishes three different forms of instructions given 
by Jesus to the Apostles, and even inserts before the first a nar- 
rative of the solemn choosing of " the Apostles," and naturally 
crowns that act of choosing with an address.* He has aimed at 
exactness of detail and completeness by interweaving a number 
of fresh narratives and sayings ; by enlarging the old with a 
quantity of laboriously collected minutiae, and partly by dis- 
tinguishing between the several acts of a narrative, as in the 
account of Jairus' daughter ; or, when the old material seemed 

in Matt. ii. 15, 23 {Vir. ill. 3), and indeed generally, he presapposes the identity of 
the preliminary history ; he shows that the interpolation, Matt. iv. 15 sq., was widely 
read among the Nazarenes (Jerome on Isa. ix. 1) ; he knows of a watch at the grave 
(tteroui saeerdotUf comp. Matt. xxvi. 51, who really does not, as Hilgenfeld supposes^ 
exclude the Roman watch, Matt, xxvii. 65 sqq.), Vir. iU. 2. After all, his remark 
upon Matt. ii. 6 may also refer to the GK)spel of the Hebrews. In Epiph. comp. JTioer. 
29, 9 : tx^vfft CSaZ' ) to xard MarO. ivayy. irXtipkaraTov. Only he holds the falling 
away of the genealogies as possible (i. 1—17). 

To sum up, I hold : — Matthew, the original work, about A.D. 66. Interpolation 
(essentially our Matthew), A.D. 70—80. Beginnings of the Gbspel of the Hebrews, 
on the basis of the foregoing and of other sources, in a Jewish-Christian Ebionitic 
modification and enlarged form, about A.D. 80. Luke, A.D. 90. Volkmar sets 
Matthew, A.D. 105 — 110 ; and the Gospel of the Hebrews (out of Matthew and 
Luke), A.D. 120 — 150, Urspr. Ev. p. 162. In the above conclusions I have 
approached Hilgenfeld a little more closely. 

1 i. 1—4. 

* vi. ix. X. xii. On the other hand, Weizsiicker (pp. 38 sqq. ) is able to discover 
in Matthew's Sermon on the Mount and missionary address traces of a lack of origin- 
ality. But where are the traces? Which is simpler — election and multifarious 
addresses^ or no express election and one address? How erroneous is the assertion that, 
at the delivery of the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus had withdrawn himself from the 
people, who, according to Matthew, were in solemn attendance upon him ; and that 
Matt. ix. 36 — 38 establishes the election, and not rather the mission I 
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to be antenable, by removing it altogether, as, e.g., the feeding of 
the four thousand and the story of the fig-tree.^ 

But it is plain that, in all this, we have not yet discovered the 
special purpose of the author. Doubtless, part of the complete- 
ness and accuracy which he wishes to exhibit in his book is the 
spirit of the Gospel, the true adjustment of the key-note of the 
GospeL The ancients, without dwelling on the preface, rightly 
di\dned that the Gospel of Luke was the Gospel of Paul. They 
came to this conclusion from the person of the traditionary 
author as well as from the contents, and were even of opinion 
that Paul had in his Epistles referred to this, his GospeL* On 
the other hand, it can imdoubtedly be shown that Luke has, in 
the Gospel, by allusion praised and vindicated Paul.' Among 
recent critics there is no longer any dispute as to the existence 
of this Pauline character, and Holtzmann is not justified in 
declining to recognize this tendency.* 

Much, in fact, appears altogether Pauline, especially when 
compared with the Gospel of the Jewish Christians. The sole 
right of the Jews to the kingdom of God is abrogated. We do 
not read that Jesus came to them alone, to the exclusion of the 
Gentiles. On the contrary, the first sermon in Nazareth destroys 
this illusion by giving preference to the Gentiles — for whom the 
preliminary history had already opened a way to Christ — over 
the Jews, among whom unbelief was diffused, not only through- 
out the hierarchy, but also throughout the nation.^ Hence the 
interest exhibited by the Samaritans, the centurion, and the 
Gentiles, at the death of Jesus. Hence the numerous expressions 
of toleration, and the frequent reference to the call of the Gen- 

* Comp. the two acta, viii. 41 sq. 49 (in which he is followed by Mark v. 21 sqq.), 
ia opposition to Matt. ix. 18 sqq. 

' Comp. Iren. 8, 14, 1 : Non solum prosecutor, sed et cooperarius apostolorum, 
mazime autem Pauli (who in his Epistles himself refers to him). Jerome, Cat. 7, 
expressly : Scripsit evangelium, de quo idem Paulas : misimus, inquit, cum illo fra- 
trem, cujos lans est in evangelic per omnes ecclesias (2 Cor. viii. 18). 

' xii. 8, xiii. 25—30 ; comp. ix. 49, xiv. 23 (Matt. xi. 12). Comp. Strauss, 
pp. 124 sqq. 

♦ Pp. 889 sqq. * Comp. iv. 24 sqq., xiii. 26. 
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tiles, the journey through Samaria, and the mission of the Seventy, 
before whom the Twelve, Peter included, retire into the back- 
ground.! The Law also passes away. In the place of Jesus' 
teaching of the Law, appears a broader preaching of morality 
from the Mount ; questions of the Law are readily overlooked ; 
the Law and the Prophets last only until John, and their only 
contents are a prediction of the Christ. A number of Pauline 
narratives subordinate the Law to humble faith and practical 
love of our neighbour, the very essence of the Law, exercised by 
the woman who was a sinner and by the good Samaritan. The 
person of Christ waxes greater : he was miraculously bom of a 
virgin, he is one from whom miraculous virtue flows, who calls 
the dead from the grave, dethrones the devil and his angels, 
knows all tilings, puts the disciples to shame, speedily gathers 
all Galilee around him, escapes miraculously; on the cross, 
instead of uttering cries of anguish, he holds intercourse with 
God, interceding for others and committing himself into God's 
hands ; and ultimately he visibly ascends up into heaven. 
Already is metaphysics beginning to busy itself with his nature : 
he is not the son of David, not the son of Abraham ; he is the 
offspring of Adam; he is, as Paul taught, a second creation, which 
at the same time promises a new salvation to the whole world. 
It is even possible to find in the phrase, the " wisdom of God," a 
title of Jesus, and with it the first faint traces of a belief in his 
pre-existence.2 Who can wonder that, under the influence of 
this conception, the whole structure of Jewish expectation of a 
kingdom, present or future, falls insensibly into decay? The 
kingdom is where Jesus is, though he does not wear the royal 
purple ; and when he departs, it is still here, overcoming the 
world in power and in spirit.^ 

But this is only one side. The author is no harsh, no mere 
staunch, but an accommodating follower of Paul The tolerance 

^ Comp. X. with ix. 

• Comp. iii. 38. The wisdom of Qorl, xi. 49 ; comp. Matt, xxiii. 84. 

' xvii. 20, 21. ix. 27, xix. 11. 
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of his master is here extended, in the spirit of the post-apostolic 
age, to concession in theory and to compromise in church organi- 
zation. On account of the peculiar contradictions in this Gospel, 
\h& critical school have believed in a two-fold authorship ; and 
while they have so successfully established the Paulinism of the 
Gospel, they have, on the other hand, betrayed the faJlibility of 
their own judgment by violently compelling the canonical Luke 
to give place to the mutilated Marcion Gospel, the "original 
Luke." The conciliatory disposition of the Pauline author 
expresses itself chiefly in the impartial use of sources representa- 
tive of both parties, and next in the form of a principle distinctly 
enounced through the medium of a parable — that of the prodigal 
son. As in the Acts of the Apostles, so here, the author does not 
refuse to recognize a Jewish Christianity which witliin its own 
limits adheres to the Law, so long as it will but respect the 
privil^es of the Gentile Christians, their repentance and their 
joy.^ It is consistent with this principle that the appointment 
of the kingdom to Jews whose faith resembles that of Abraham 
is nevertheless preserved, that the saying respecting the twelve 
thrones of the Apostles and the twelve tribes of Israel is given, 
and that a repentance of Israel on Golgotha is reported.^ The 
author even goes so far as to insert sayings respecting the per- 
petual validity of the Law ; he does this at least in subordinate 
places, and where the context limits the bearing of those say- 
ings, whilst, at the same time, by a decided recognition of 
the Ebionite principle, which Paul does not hinder him from 
making, he fully satisfies the spirit of the newer Jewish Chris- 
tianity.^ 

It is intelligible enough that the aim of the Gospel must also 
determine its plan. Critics, even the cautious Bleek, are very 

» XT. 11 sqq. 

' xxii. 30, xxiii. 48. Comp. the expression, sou and daughter of Ahraham, xiii. 16, 
^ix. 9. A similar riew in Strauss, pp. 123 &q. 

' Perpetoal obligation of the Law, xvi. 17, xi. 42. Kernel of the Law, x. 26 sqq. 
Tie Jewish Christians, Iren. 3, 15, 1. 
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ready to talk about the traces of an original Gospel in Luke's 
book.^ In point of fact, that which is ascribed to the original 
Gospel is often the work of Luke himself, as was stated when 
we were considering the sources. It has also been already 
pointed out how much his determination to write everything 
in order favoured an arrangement of the details, not in laige 
groups, but in a more isolated manner, in which latter arrange- 
ment, however, there was not wanting an artistic combination 
of introductions, narratives, parables, and sayings (whether this 
be due, in each individual case, to Luke or his source). But let 
us keep the Pauline author in view. The author's Pauline 
tendency makes it intelligible to us that Jesus' inaugural address 
should be a kind of declaration of war against Judaism ; that, at 
the very outset, there should spring up four great conflicts with 
the Pharisees (two concerning the paralytic and the publican, and 
two concerning the Sabbath), and after the sermon on morality 
fresh conflicts with the people and the Pharisees ; and that the 
first main division should close with a four-fold exhibition of the 
weakness of the Twelve, while the second opens with another 
instance of such weakness.^ Turning from Judaism, upon which 
the strongest evidences, the greatest miracles artistically height- 
ened to the close of the series, have been brought to bear 
altogether in vain, the second main di\'ision becomes peculiarly 
a vindication of the rights of the Gentiles ; the Lord's journey of 
death — the work of Judaism — does not, as Luke significantly 
shows, issue simply in his ascension or his being " received up," 
but becomes the happy occasion of the scattering of the seed 
among the peoples whose land the Lord treads and ennobles by 
his sublimest utterances concerning the kingdom, to whom he 

* Einl. pp. 266 sqq. 

• iv. 16 sqq., v. 17 aqq., vii. 24 aqq., ix. 28 — 60, 52—55. Comp. the reprefleota- 
tion of Weizs&cker (p. 44) and others, according to which Matthew unskilfully altered 
the original Gospel, i.e. placed the early controversies on the Sabbath (as if they did 
not belong to Lake*s plan) later, and the great miracles (the storm, &c) earlier. 
Cannot the removal of the great miracles to the end, viii. 22—56, iz. 10 — 17, aUo 
belong to the plan ? 
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sends a multitude of enthusiastic messenger^, and among whom 
lie reaps a harvest of faith, love, gratitude, and success. 



3. — Credibility. 

There can be no doubt that the book was composed by the 
Apostle Paid's fellow-worker.^ At least it is not conceivable 
that mere surmise should have fastened upon a name which 
occupies a by no means prominent position in the Boman 
Epistles of the Apostle. It is also clear that a man who was a 
fellow-worker with the Apostle first about the year 62 (for all 
that is said as to his accompanying Paul on the second journey, 
about the year 54, is mere fable), might stUl write about the 
year 90, and that he might write in such a manner, L e., as at a 
distance from the events, and in an accommodating spiiit.^ 

We are, at length, to some extent in a position to answer the 
question which is of the highest importance for the life of Jesus. 
This Gospel offers much new material, many fresh combinations, 
many fresh points of view. We dare not undervaJue the fresh 
contributions to the evangelical history which Luke has drawn 
&om his sources. Many a passage from sources which in them- 
selves are not very old, may nevertheless have descended from a 
primitive Christian antiquity. This can apply both to Paidine 
and Samaritan sources : is it wholly improbable that Jesus occa- 

' Sinasi, however, folIowiDg Hilgenfeld, Eostlin, VoUcmar, and Zeller, doubta it, 
p. 127. Only he does not explain what has led men to refer to Luke the "we " of the 
Act! of the Apostles, which he rightly does not apply to him. Earliest testimonies, 
if ST. Frag.^ Iren., Clem. Comp. above, p. 9§. 

* Lake makes his first appearance in Col. iv. 14 ; Philem. 24 ; 2 Tim. iv. 11. The 
ApoiUe was evidently acquainted with him at Rome. Whatever opinion may be held 
concerning the Acts, whether the whole or only half the book be ascribed to Luke, we 
Bost not here adopt an hypothesb like that which is well known in the question of 
tke authorship of John*s Gospel — that Luke was prevented by his modesty from men- 
tioning himself, or has done so but once in the "we." According to the Acts, it is 
imposBible that any one but Silas and Timothy should have accompanied Paul to 
Sarope (oomp. Acts xv. 40, xvi. 8, 10), and 2 Cor. i. 19 confirms this impcssibility. 
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sionally met with Samaritans whom Jewish-Christian narrators 
did not notice, whom they were pleased to pass over in silence ? 
The Ebionite Gospel stood still nearer to the scene of the history 
of Jesus, and many a priceless utterance of the Lord's, many a 
real action of his, may have been here preserved ; but it is of 
almost more value to be able to make a critical comparison of 
the particular setting and juxtaposition of the sayings and 
narratives with Matthew, at least to establish the historical 
uncertainty of many of the combinations which have been more 
or less freely or artistically made. On the other hand, it must 
not be concealed that these very sources of Luke's necessitate 
extreme caution and vigilance in the use of this GospeL All of 
them are, without doubt, of later date than the groundwork of 
Matthew; and the preference is therefore to be given to the 
latter in disputed points when the merits are otherwise equal, 
even though here and there the superior claim of Luke's render- 
ing to originality is unmistakable, e. g. in the narrative of the 
good teacher (xviii. 18). Tlie legends and tendencies of a later 
age also are more strongly infused. Not merely is it necessary 
to exercise the greatest caution with reference to the exaggerated 
miracles, whether that of the young man who was being borne 
to the grave, or of the Lord's bespeaking the room for his last 
supper ; but the stress laid by the Ebionite source on poverty, 
the Samaritan journey, and the sending forth of the Seventy, in 
which the Samaritan church believed, as well as the harmonizing 
of the parties in the Pauline manuscript, — these can scarcely be 
original. 

Still stronger are the suspicions that gather round the author 
who used all these sources, in spite of his having used them. 
Origen attempted to establish, from Luke's preface, that while 
Luke's predecessors had written rashly, he himself had been 
securely guided by the Holy Spirit. But however conscientiously 
he might engage in his work, to him also, as one born out of 
setison, the task of reproducing the true history from conflicting 
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and contradictory sources, was, as the Muratorian Fragment 
admits, a hazardous one.^ There was no attempt at a searching 
criticism of his sources, on which he implicitly relied ; and the 
composition of the whole rested upon a subjective estimate of 
his materials. This estimate was regulated formally by the 
rules which he had laid down for himself in the preface, but 
religiously and as to the matter by his Paulinism. Hence he 
wrote a history, not falsifying his facts, like a writer of romance 
or an ecclesiastical partizan, but giving them as he believed they 
had occurred, or, in some instances, were most likely to have 
occurred He has, notwithstanding, in many cases done violence 
to the actual history, and has done this himself, irrespective of 
his sources. There can be no doubt that he, the practised writer, 
amended the chronology in accordance with the standpoint of 
his age ; omitted or altered what was legal or Jewish-Christian, 
even when he found it in his sources ; and, in spite of all his 
sources, of all history, of all consistent development, and of Paul 
himself, inserted at the very beginning the great perspective 
of the sermon at Nazareth, and further on, the long Samaritan 
journey and the instructions to the seventy disciples of the 
Gentiles, which instructions he borrowed from those given to the 
Twelva A study of the author's plan will also reveal the degree 
of licence taken by him, which can be extensively traced. We 
need but mention (without reference to his Paulinism) his 
formal view of the sequence of events. What a host of artificial 
combinations: narratives sometimes preceded by programmes 
and introductions, sometimes illustrated by metaphors and say- 
ings; series of controversies, or of exhibitions of weakness on 
the part of the disciples, in his favourite quadruple form; miracle 
succeeding miracle, until the studied climax is reached ! In 
every instance must the lauded originality first be sought out, 

' Tli« Prtgment speaks more anfaTourably of Luke than of Mark. Of the latter it 
■ji: Qaibns tunen interfuit et ita posnit. Of Luke it says : Nomine suo ex opinione 
CBsseripat. Dominam tamen nee ipse vidit in carae. Et idem, proat asseqni potuU 
(eaap. Loke i. 1 ). 

VOL. L 1 
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and the claims of Luke as against Matthew made evident, by 
diligent investigation.^ 



(C.)— Mark. 
a. — Date, 

We come now to the shortest of the Synoptical Gospels, to 
which, notwithstanding its internal evidences of a later date, the 
most recent critics have ascribed the highest antiquity.^ 

Mark's Gospel itself refutes the advocates of its high antiquity. 
The predictions of Jesus are certainly somewhat less altered, and 
the fact that the siege and destruction of Jerusalem are past 
events is less apparent, than in Luke ; but many of its charac- 
teristics point to the same date, or rather to one still further 
removed, to a post-apostolic, post-Jerusalemitic age. Careful 
corrections of the predictions of Jesus are not wanting in this 
Gospel: the signs of his coming are not "immediately" to follow 
the fall of Jerusalem, the hierarchy are not "from this time 
forth " to see Jesus coming and sitting in glory, and the last 
survivors of the band of disciples will not be able to see the Son 
of Man, but only the kingdom of God, come "with power."' 

^ Examples : Programmes, iv. 16 sqq., 33 sqq , xix. 11 sqq. Introductions, xi. 1 sqq., 
xii. 41 sqq., &c. Combination of figures and narratives : mission and fishing, ▼. 1 sqq. ; 
Nain and the passage about John, vii. 11 sqq. Sending forth the Apostles and the 
miracle of feeding, ix. 1 — 17, corop. ver. 13. Combination of sayings with sayings, 
and of sayings with narratives, e. g. the passage about the Law and the rich man, 
xvi. 16 sqq. "Our Father'* and the parables, xi. 1 sqq. The sayings about taking 
no thought, and about the huRbandman, xii. 6 sqq. Series of miracles: comp. the 
greatest miracles at the end — the storm, the Gadarene, Jairus, the woman with the 
issue of blood, viii. 22 — 6^^ &n<l the miracle of feeding, ix. 12 sqq. The healing of 
the lunatic, ix. 38 sqq., stands in the four or five-fold exhibition of the incapacity of 
the disciples. Only a part of these artificial combinations, chiefly those of xL — xvii., 
could be derived from the Ebionite source. 

' Besides the principal works, comp. Baur, Dot Marhun-Erangelivam,, 1851, and 
the articles by Baur, Hilgenfeld, and Zeller, in the Theol. Jahrh. and in the ZHt- 
tchriftf. vrUs. Theol. 

' xiii. 24^Jdr. 62, ix. 1. Comp., in each case, Matt, and Lake. 
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The future of Christ is altogether uncertain ; he himself knows 
not the hour, and it is possible that all the watches of the night 
will have passed away before he comes.^ In the place of the 
invisible Lord, the date of whose return cannot be fixed, appears, 
even more prominently than in Luke, the kingdom of God on 
earth, and its blessings. The kingdom of God grows whilst its 
Lord sleeps; it presses onward mightily; and before the end 
comes, the earthly blessings of the disciples shall be multiplied 
a hundred-fold, though those blessings shall be to some extent 
mingled with the sorrows of persecution.* The Gospel takes the 
place of Christ, the Twelve are replaced by the community, 
which bears the name of Christ, and is, even up to Gethsemane, 
the special and ultimate recipient of his admonitions.^ No 
passage is a better indication of its later date, of a date subse- 
quent to Matthew and Luke, than that of the earthly blessings : 
* A hundred-fold in this present time — ^houses, brethren, sisters, 
mothers, children, and lands, with persecutions." This saying, 
compared with Matthew and Luke, shows the full and wide 
naturalization of Christianity on earth, which Mark further con- 
firms by a significant toning down of the words of Jesus against 
riches, and by promising happy and peaceful times, occasionally 
interrupted by storms of persecution.* In addition to the above* 
we have the name of Christian, and the triumphant extension of 
the community, growing, as a silent miracle, out of the Master's 
seed-corn.^ We are reminded of the time immediately preced- 
ing the protracted war against the new religion waged by the 
Emperor Trajan, and of the transient persecutions at Rome under 
Nero and Domitian. Its relations to Luke, as well as to John, 

* ziii. 82, S5 ; comp. Matt. xxiv. 42. 

* iT. 28, z. 80. Comp. the difference between the Utter panage and Matt. zix. 
28 eq., and even Lake xnii. 30. 

* The Qoepel, for the Qospel^t sake, comp. i. 15, viii. 35, x. 29 ; while in Matthew 
it k "for my eake," Matt. x. 18 eqq. The community, Mark iv. 10, 36, viu. 32, 84 
(In Matt, only the diadples), xiii. 87, &e. 

« X, 30, comp. 24. • ix. 41, iv. 28. 

I2 
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also suggest the year 100 as the approximate date of the last of 
the Synoptical Gospels, which the consistent Mark-hypothesis 
places first, L e. in the year 60, or at least not later than A.D. 80 
(Volkmar). 

The testimony of the Fathers leads us to the same conclusion. 
Irenaeus has placed the composition of the Gospel of Mark, as 
well as that of Luke, in distinction to that of Matthew, after the 
death of the great Apostles.^ Clement placed it before their 
death ; and Eusebius, in a fabulous chronology, in the beginning 
of the reign of the Emperor Claudius, about A.D. 42.* Every- 
thing supports the view that Mark wrote after Matthew ; and 
the earliest Fathers, Clement, Irenaeus, and TertuUian, are in 
favour of the priority of Luke also.' But since Papias and 
Justin, Mark has been admitted into the New Testament as a 
" disciple of the Apostles," just as Luke was ; and by the Roman 
Church — as early as the Muratorian Fragment — ^then by Origen 
and his successor Eusebius, he was, as companion of Peter 
the prince of the Apostles, placed before the disciple of PauL* 
Finally, the references to Mark are later and more doubtful; 
the first certain, though slight traces are in Hermas, Justin, the 
Clementines, as well as in Papias, who gives the name, while 
Justin seems to have honoured the book with the patrons 
name.*^ The Gospel can boast of a preference only at the hands 



' H<Br. 3, 1, 1 : Post vero horum exceasom Marcus, diacip. et interprea Petri ; 
comp. 3, 10, 6. 

' Clem. ap. Eos. 6, 14, at the time of Peter^s preaching in Rome. Bas. 2, 14 — 16, 
represents Peter as goiog to Rome in the beginning of the reign of Claadioa (Chron, 
2nd year), to oppose Simon Magus. Comp. Jerome, Vir. ill. 8, 11. 

* Iren. 3, 10, 6. Clem. ap. Bus. 6, 14. Teri. Con. Mare. 4, 2. Jerome, 7, 8. 
In opposition to Schenkel, p. 832. 

^ Origen ap. Bus. 6, 24. Bus. 3, 24; (Peter) 2, 14. Mvr. Frag, tertio — ^Loeam. 
Comp. Iren. 3, 1, 1. 

■ Ilerm. 1, 3, 6, 9; 2, 9. Clem. Horn. 3, 66, 67; 2, 19. Justin, TVypA. 106 
(Simon Peter, Boanerges), one quotation. According to the most probable interpreta- 
tion, Iv to7q aTTOfivrifwvevfiaaiv avTov — flerpov, and the Gospel of Mark = Peter. 
Papias, Bus. 3, 39. 
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of many of the Gnostics of the second century.^ The advocates 
of the Mark-hypothesis are accustomed to explain the neglect of 
this Gospel by the Fathers on the ground that Matthew, rich in 
extent, material, and composition, as well as bearing an Apostle's 
name, supplanted the " short, compendious, cropped-fingered " 
Mark.* 

13,— The Sources. 

This Grospel has a few narratives and sayings not given by 
Matthew and Luke. This special property of Mark may be 
partly ascribed to oral tradition, to which certain of his new- 
found names, as Alexander and Eufus (xv. 21), clearly point ; 
but for the most part it is derived from written, and particularly 
bom Jewish-Christian sources ; e. g. the two narratives of the 
deaf mute and of the blind man at Bethsaida, the parables of 
the seed growing of itself, of salt and of fire, of the lord return- 
ing home, and the Aramaic words used by Jesus, and names 
such as Boanerges, Dalmanutha, Bartimaeus.* Many of these 
additions undeniably exhibit a later colouring. The parables of 
the seed and of the lord point to apostolic and post-apostolic 
times ; the miracles of healing exhibit mysterious and extensive 
manipulations on the eyes, ears, and skin, with hand, spittle, and 
oil— manipulations unknown to the earliest Gospels, and even 
to the Acts of the Apostles, but known to the fourth Gospel and 

^ Iren. 8, 11, 7 : Qai Jesnm sepannt a Christo (Cerinthas and others) et iropassi- 
Uem peneveraste Chriatam, paasom vero Jesum dicunt, id quod sec. Marcum est, 
pneferentes evangel^ am. 

' Breve evaDgeliam, Jerome, Cat 8 ; comp. Iren. 3, 11, 8. MapKog 6 KoXofio- 
WrrwXoc, Hipp. Phil. 7, 30. Baur, Theol Jahrb. 1853, p. 93 ; Volkraar, 1854, 
p- 117. A late ecclesiastical fable (in the Cod. AmicU. prcef. Hier. in Mc.) tells 
(rf a lelf-matilation in order to disqaalify himself for the priesthood ( !) (Duncker, 
pp. 393 sq.); this fable is ascribed to the philosophers. But it is clear that the 
philoeopbers wiah to ridicule the short Gk>spel as such, and not as abridged and maimed 
Vj Mark (as Duncker, Hilg., Volk. suppose). The ridicule was encouraged by Uipp-'s 
■opposition that Marcion made use of this very Gospel, which had already fallen some- 
vhat into disrepute through its use by other Gnostics. 

' Gomp. the novelties of Mark in Hilgenfeld, pp. 146 sq. 
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to the Fathers.^ Finally, names unknown to others indicate on 
that very ground a later date, especially when they betray design 
and heightened emphasis, as in the case of Bartimseus, the blind 
man, doubly unfortunate, since (according to Hitzig) he was a 
blind man's son, or, as others understand the passage, the son of 
the impure, of the leprous, not exactly of the Gentile. 

The ever-recurring points of contact of Mark with Matthew 
and Luke favour the assumption first made by Griesbach, then 
scientifically established by Baur, only half admitted by Hilgen- 
feld, and altogether rejected on insufficient grounds by the latest 
critics — the assumption of a double dependence of Mark upon 
these Gospels. Those who echo this view, as the arrogant 
defenders of the Mark-hypothesis are accustomed to express 
themselves, can not only appeal to the facility with which the 
whole of Mark might be constructed out of Matthew and Luke, 
but can also allow the notoriously later date of Mark, the 
evidently greater originality of the views of his predecessors, 
and his everywhere apparent adaptation of his material to a 
later age, to speak for themselves. We cannot here devote our- 
selves to the examination of every detail, to the enumeration 
of all the little fresh passages in Mark, of which, however, the 
general spirit of the Gospel will give us some idea ; a few of the 
points of view that might otherwise be overlooked in the mass 
of details must here suffice. 

Mark's dependence upon Matthew is established not only by 
the almost exact retention of the sequence of events, the author- 
ship of which must reasonably be ascribed to the more creative 
of the Evangelists, but also by the identity and, at the same 
time, inferiority of the leading divisions. Hitherto, this question 
has been too hastily dismissed in the case of Mark, as well as in 
that of Luke. In harmony with Matthew, but differing from 
Luke, Mark has evidently placed the epoch-making turning- 
point of the life of Jesus in the prediction of his passion and 
— almost still more markedly — in the immediately preceding 

' Com p. vi. 13 with Lake U. 6, 11. 
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avowal of his Messiahship at Csesarea PhilippL^ In harmony 
with this, his second division is also marked by the mono- 
tonous passion-cry, toUing-in the ever nearer-approaching end, 
only that, in spite of an otherwise perfect similarity of the 
extremely heightened situation, the last cry, the Passover-cry, 
bas disappeared.^ This is one sign of the less attentive copyist. 
Bat the most evident signs lie in the first part. The way in 
which the critical incident at Csesarea, upon which all depends, 
is introduced, exhibits an utter absence of the keen and unfailing 
discernment of the first Evangelist. Mark does not say, From 
kenee/arth Jesus began to show unto his disciples that he must 
go to Jerusalem, must suffer, be slain, and rise again ; but he 
briefly and carelessly connects the future with the past. And he 
began to teach them that he must suffer. This may be in har- 
mony with the author's wish (again another sign) to lay greater 
stress upon Jesus' announcement of his glory than upon that of 
bis passion; but how could he then, except as one not relying on 
bimself, but dependent upon another, make the announcement 
of the passion the foundation of the whole of the second part ? 
This, however, is not the most striking point of all The great 
transition-point must not only be described, it must be intro- 
duced. In Matthew it has such an introduction in the second, 
third, and fourth stations, especially in the last, in the last 
section preceding the narrative of what occurred at Csesarea. 
Jesus wages his decisive battle with the Pharisees, escapes from 
them towards Tyre and Sidon, returns to a desert place near the 
sea, where he feeds the four thousand, escapes a second time 
firom the Pharisees and Sadducees, whose temptation he cuts 
short with a word, and makes a long journey, as he had pre- 
viously done in the north-west, now in the north-east, in the 
wild, lonely, mountainous coimtry of Lebanon, among the sources 
of the Jordan, near Caesarea Philippi, and there for the first time 

* Tiii. 27 sqq. 

• (a) Tiii. 27. (6) ix. 80. (c) x. 82. (rf) xiv. 1. 
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he announces the death which it is impossible for him to evade.* 
How completely has Mark, the ignorant and undiscerning copy- 
ist, missed the spirit and meaning of this indispensable and 
momentous stage in the history of Jesus ! He has indeed given 
the important sections of Matthew — the trenchant sermon to the 
Pharisees, the journey to Tyre, the feeding of the four thousand, 
the temptation by the Pharisees ; but after transposing the con- 
flicts to the very beginning (iii. 6), he has, at the critical point, 
no conception whatever of the liighly dramatic character of 
the situation, which is crowned by the death-announcement at 
Ceesarea Philippi. After the conflict with the Pharisees, Jesus 
goes calmly home, as shortly before he had retired with his 
wearied disciples for refreshment in the desert immediately after 
the death of the Baptist; he goes to Tyre without necessity; the 
feeding of the four thousand does not take place during his 
retreat; and his withdrawal from his tempters is not a flight, for 
he continues his ministry, and does so till he arrives at Csesarea. 
"We see the author very distinctly in liis plan ; all these narra- 
tives of what occurred in Tyre, in the desert, and among the 
Pharisees, are to him only narratives of miracles, not of persecu- 
tion ; and therefore he can unhesitatingly add to the healing of 
the daughter of the Tyrian woman and the feeding of the people, 
the altogether new passages of the deaf-mute of Decapolis and 
the blind man of Bethsaida : the favourite quadruple of miracles 
is thus completed, but Jesus' decision to sufifer death — the central 
point of the Gospel — hovers unexplained between heaven and 
earth.* Should it be supposed, however, that Mark has better 
prepared the way for the proclamation of the Messiahship, or of 
the exaltation of Jesus, this would also be foimd to be a mistaka 
In Matthew, Jesus gives a long series of revelations as to his 
person, each revelation fuller than that which preceded it ; and 
the disciples are from time to time more and more disposed to 

^ Comp. Matt. x. 24, xi. 20, xii. 14 sqq., xiv. 13, and especially xr. 1—16, 27. 
• Mark yii. 1—81. 
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gaess at, to utter, the highest name, ihat of the Messiah ; but in 
Mark, Jesus scarcely declares himself at all, and so far as he 
does it, he does it only at the beginning, and the disciples, in 
this respect surpassed by the possessed, remain as they were in 
the very banning, "without understanding," and the confession 
of Peter bursts upon the history as an eflTect without a cause. ^ 

Mark is in very close agreement with Luke in the sequence 
of the stations as well as of the incidents of the first part. The 
critical points — the commencement of the ministry, the choice of 
the Apostles, the parables, and the mission of the Apostles — 
are here visible also, but a fifth station is added, that of the 
preaching to the Pharisees, which coincides with Matthew's 
fourth and last station.* The influence of Luke is here unmis- 
takable Luke, as well as Matthew, has furnished each station 
with sayings and acta Mark does the same ; but in the first and 
•econd stations the introductory sermon is wanting, though its 
traces remain, since we can detect its vacant space. The station 
of the inaugural sermon opens with a few words of exhortation, 
which are explained by the full inaugural sermon at Nazareth 
given by Luke ; the station of the choice of the Apostles is so 
surprising in its meagreness, combined with the closest resem- 
blance to Luke in its national scenery, that even Ewald has 
recognized, and Holtzmann has not denied, the omission of 
Luke's moral sermon from this place. The programmes are also 
an essential characteristic of Luke. The sermon at Nazareth, 
with the announcement of the fulfilment of prophecy, the rejec- 
tion of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles, is a kind of 
initial programme. Of the nature of a programme is also the 
first striking act at Capernaum, a repetition of which the people 
at Nazareth eagerly demand ; as well as the violent demoniac, 

^ Comp. Matt. viii. 27, and, like it, Mark iv. 41 ; bat also Matt. xiv. 33 (enthu- 
■UHtie greeting as the Son of God, without sober earnestness), and Mark vi. 51 sq. 
Jcaw' declarations concerning himself previous to the disclosure at Csesarea Philippi, 
Matt T. 17 sqq., ix. 1 sqq., x. 23 sqq., xi. 1 sqq. 27 sqq., xii. 8 sqq., &c In Mark, 
•esreelj more than iL 10, 28. 

Ml) i. H iqq. (2) iii. 7 sqq. (3) iv. 1 sqq. (4) vi. 7 aqq. (5) ▼". 1 "qq- 
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who recognizes Jesus as the Nazarene, as the Christy as the 
destroyer of the kingdom of the devil, and who submits to his 
word. Indeed, all the remaining material of the first station is 
arranged according to the same method, — the four miracles 
with the result of a faith without measure, the four conflicts 
leading on to the opponents* resolve to employ force. Mark 
has also observed this method, but not so rigidly, and sometimes 
with exaggeration. The violent demoniac makes his appearance 
at Capernaum, and is yet more terrible than in Luke, but the 
powerful introductory sermon has disappeared ; the whole series 
of miracles and conflicts also follows, but the numerical sym- 
metry is lost, and the double quadruple has become a triplet and 
a quadruple.^ Luke's programme compels him, contrary to the 
progressive development he might have given, and which is the 
dominant feature in Matthew, to introduce a maturity of cha- 
racter in Jesus, as well as of the mesh of antagonisms in which 
he was involved. The same mature Christ is found also in 
Mark, only yet more exaggerated. The highest utterances of 
Jesus are undoubtedly in the first chapter, the concourse of 
people is boundless, and his adversaries prematurely resolve to 
put him to death. A combination of the points of view of Mat- 
thew and Luke here most evidently betrays itself: with the 
former, he places Jesus' solemn declaration of himself, at the 
close; with the latter, at the beginning: with the former, the 
deadly plot of the opponents, at the end ; with the latter, at the 
beginning.* Fet another of Luke's programmes. In Luke, the 
decisive setting out upon the death-journey, with the richly 
beneficent progress through Samaria, is wrapped up in a double 
expression of toleration on the part of Jesus, evidently the 
peculiar composition of this author. But Mark also has the 
first of these expressions of toleration immediately before the 

^ i. 14 sq., 21 sqq. The miracalous drangbt of fishes is rejected from the four 
miracles (Lake v. 1). 

• Comp. i. 28, 33—45, ii. 1 sqq. Significant utterances, il 10, 28. Plan for bis 
murder, iii. 6. With this, comp. Luke and his relative simplicity, especially Lake 
iv. 37 sqq., vi. 11. 
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setting out on the journey to Jerusalem ; but since the journey 
through Samaria is omitted, the saying stands isolated and desti- 
tute in the midst of the context.^ The Samaritan journey 
reminds us of another of Luke's points of view, — the Gentile- 
fayouring prominence given to the larger circle of disciples, and 
the striking depreciation of the Jewish Twelve. Mark has both 
of these ; but the larger circle of disciples is merely an indistinct, 
shadowy form, which acquires a definite shape only by a refer- 
ence to the Seventy in Luke, and the conspicuous indefiniteness 
is made yet more conspicuous by a completer depreciation of the 
Twelve with reference to their shadowy rivals, than is the case 
in Luka* Finally, Luke, as well as his sources, is the patron of 
poverty, of the giving away of one's goods. Whence did Mark, 
no enemy of riches, no protector of naked poverty, derive his 
stoiy of the poor widow ?' In order to raise the impression of 
Mark's want of originality to a certain conviction, nothing further 
is necessary than what is offered in the ensidng section — a 
glance at the alteration of the text in individual cases, and the 
demonstration of the motives which led to a combined depend- 
ence and independence in the composition of the Gospel. 

y. — Spirit, Aim, and Plan of the Gospel, 

Mark proclaims the newness of Christianity : it is from its 
heginning a new doctrine, clothed -with power, and its living, 
strongly-marked central point is the person of Jesus.* It is 
true that the last words of the short introduction, " The Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God*' though strongly attested, must 

' Luke iz. 49 — 56 ; Mark ix. 38 — 40. The displacement of the mission of the 
^roitles is also groundlees, apart from a reference to Luke. See above, p. 102. 

* The "people" everywhere; they even take precedence of the Apostles, especially 
ia tbe early chapters, L 27—45, ii. 2, &c. Comp. iii. 32 sqq. (Matt xii. 49). 
^^uk iv. 11 ia certainly so much the more unintelligible, in spite of its being toned 
down. The wider circle, iv. 10, 36, viii. 34, xiiL 37. Depreciation of the Twelve, 
»i. 51 sq., vii. 18, viiL 17, ix. 19, 32. 

' xii. 42 sqq. ; oomp. z. 24, 30. Also Luke xzi. 1 sqq., xviii. 24. 

* iiSaxf^ rocvi) car' i^ovaiav, i. 27. 
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be erased on the strength of the Sinaitic manuscript (as Tischen- 
dorf has done in his eighth edition), and must be regarded as an 
interpolation from John ; yet the watchword of the book is the 
Son of God — nay, going beyond the standpoint of Matthew and 
Luke, the only, the well-beloved Son of God, who stands high 
above the angels and next to God himself. Nor is the con- 
ception attached to the phrase merely a Messianic one, but that 
of the most marvellous endowment of spirit and power, a 
conception which seems to be tacitly based upon a super- 
natural birth of " the Son of Mary."^ So far, Kostlin is justified 
in speaking of a tendency to bring the divinity of Jesus into 
prominence. The personality of Jesus is here more mysterious 
than in either of the earlier Gospels. He speaks in brief, in- 
cisive, hurried words of command ; his ideas are not understood ; 
his knowledge of the future embraces the most minute details, 
even to the exact order of the crowings of the cock; in his 
works of healing, which are scarcely any more to be reckoned 
as miracles, he uses, as if he were in truth one of the Magi, 
Aramaic language and mysterious and extraordinary means ; his 
general procedure is breathless, impetuous, incomprehensible, as 
when he escapes even from his disciples, sometimes in the middle 
of the night, and when he hides himself on his journeys ; yet he 
is above all things heroic even to death, so that his passiveness 
under temptation, in spite of devils and wonderful wild beasts, 
which appear in Mark, is diminished, as are also even the 
stniggles in Gethsemane, where the storm of prayer is shortened, 
and on Golgotha, where his life is ended by no w^ail of agony, 
but by the startling cry of the hero.^ The impression produced 

^ i. 24, iii. 11, ▼. 7, xt. 39 ; cl^ if. &yair.^ xii. 6 (comp. Lake xx. 18). Angela, xiiL 
S2. Spirit, ii. 8, iii. 29, riii. 12. Son of Mary, vi. 3 (oomp. Matt. xiii. 55). Ac- 
cording to Hilgenfeld, Mark here has respect for the antipathy of the Roman Gentiles 
to the birth by a virgin (p. 149). 

* Hurried speech, xiv. 41, 42. Incomprehensible, ri. 61, sq., rii. 18, riii. 17, ix. 
19, 32. Knowledge, xi. 2 sqq., xiv. 12 sqq., 30. Healing no special dvvafuc, ri. 6. 
Aramaic, ▼. 41, vii. 34. Means, vii. 32 sqq., viii. 22 sqq. Waiting, with helping 
miracles, yi. 48. Hurried procedure, L 35 sqq., vii. 24, ix. 30. Heroic, x. 82. 
Hiding, vii. 24. Temptation, i. 12 sqq. Gethsemane, xiv. 86, 39. Compare alao 
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upon the disciples and the people is that of amazement and fear, 
while the possessed are alarmed into a terrified confession of his 
divine greatness. People believe him to be in ecstasy, and are 
afeftid to approach him; and when he goes as a hero to Jeru- 
fidem, his alarmed disciples follow him afar off.^ This picture 
of the Lord is different from that in Matthew and even in Luke; 
his human nature is passing out of sight, the incarnate divinity 
rises above the horizon — a picture dear to the Gnostics, who 
venerated this Gospel of the "passionless Christ," but to us 
suspiciously suggestiye of the life of a magician. 

What is new in his doctrine ? Above all, his own character, 
IS veil as his demand that men should believe on himself.* 
Faith is often challenged, its nature described, not without 
traces of Pauline teaching. It is faith in him who, in the midst 
(tf his unapproachable greatness, is able to give material and 
spiritual help. One part of the novelty of his teaching consists 
in his opposition to the ruling powers — the Law, Judaism, 
like John's Gospel, this book speaks of " the Jews." There 
is not a word in the book concerning the perpetuity of the 
Law— a necessary consequence of the attitude ascribed to Jesus; 
the very name of the Law has disappeared.* References of any 
kind to the Old Testament are very rare. The author delights to 

tlMiacred anprofaDed colt (with Luke xiz. 30, against Matt. Jxi. 2), xi. 2. Concern- 
isg the Aiaroaic language of Bilark, comp. Eos. 4, 11, on the Gnostics: dXXot U 
't^ptutd ovofiara liriXiyovm irpb^ t6 /mXXov icarairXi^^acrdat tovq TtXovfuvovg. 
Aid OD this account, therefore, a favourite book with the Gnostics ! I cannot, hovr- 
ever, go 80 far with Hilgenfeld as to find the Docetic Gospel of Peter in Serapion 
(Bv. 6, 12) and Origen on Matt. x. 17, immediately related to our Mark {N. T. 
ttfraam., p. 41); nor can I, with him and Credner, refer to that source many 
qootatioos by Justin and Clement, eince both evidence and probability are wanting. 
Tkat Justin and Clement made a preponderant use of our Gospels ; that Justin's 
McBoiri of Peter, one of his sources, point simply, by Mark iii. 16, sq. {Try ph. 106), 
to our Mark, that "Gospel of Peter" according to Papias (Eus. 3, 3W), Irenoeus (3, 1, 
h 10, 6), Tertallian {Adv. Mare. 4, 6), Jerome (Fir ilL 1, 8) ; that, finally, of the 
spoeryphal books, those which were the more ecclesiastical — the Go8pel of the 
Hebrews, James — were preferred— these things belong to the unquestionable facts of 
this province. 

' iv. 41, ix. 6, 15, X. 24, 32. Ecstasy, iii. 21. « ix. 22 sqq., xi. 22 sqq. 

' The Jcwi, vii. 8. Only IvroKiit vii. 8, x. 19. 
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relate the attacks of Jesus, not only upon Pharisaism, but also 
upon Mosaism and its institutions — those old wine-skins of 
sacrifice, of the Sabbath, of the marriage law — and even upon 
the temple ; and he could not do this in more marked contrast 
with Matthew than when he exhibits Jesus as directly pro- 
voking the contradiction of his opponents upon the marriage 
question, by a reference to Moses : What has Moses commanded 
you ?^ The Jewish particularism is quite lost. It is true that^ 
together with the particularistic passages of Matthew, the anta— 
gonistic passages of Luke are also wantiug ; but, on principle^^ 
and by no means merely in the heat of controversy, Jesu^ 
throughout declares that the Gentiles stand second in a series ir^a 
which the Jews stand first ; and the well-known saying that th^ 
bread belongs to Israel and not to the dogs, receives the cott_- 
ciliatory sense of Israel first, then the dogs !* Hence the twelv-^ 
tribes and the twelve thrones are also wanting, and in sonM.^ 
sense even the Messiah ; while at the same time the stran^^^ 
saying of the universal hatred of " the Gentiles " towards thM^c 
Christians is generalized into the hatred of " all men."* 

The antagonism between Christianity and Judaism is not tliB^e 
author's last word. There stands a Law above the Law, Mos^^s 
above the Pharisees and above himself The divine commands <3f 
love to God and love to man, the Ten Commandments, all mor^l 
virtues in contrast with vice, are inculcated by Jesus ; and tb^ 
sum of all religion is most impressively epitomized, and then 
confirmed by the scribe, in the Old Testament conception of a 
monotheistic and moral religion, which rises above sacrifice and 
burnt-offering.* Even the Jewish place of worship, apparently 

^ X. 5, comp. Matt. xix. 8. The decay of the Sabbath, not only in ii. 23, liL 1 aqq., 
but also (in opposition to Matt. xxir. 20) xiii. 18. 

• vii. 27. 

' The name Son of David does indeed occnr (x. 47, xi. 10), and the ooming again, 
but more rarely than in Matthew. The title Son of God occurs more freqaentty, 
and " the Gospel " and the '^ kingdom of GK>d*' are mentioned instead of the person 
of Jesus, viii. 35, ix. 1, x. 29, xii. 34. The earlier conception, "Qt>8pel of the king- 
dom," is wanting, xiii. 10, xiv. 9. Hatred of all men, xiii. 18 (Matt. xxir. 9). 

* vii. 1-28, xii. 28—34. Comp, Matt. xxii. 35 sqq. 
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the stronghold of particularism, is with largeness of heart thrown 
open ; the temple is, accoitiing to Isaiah, the house of prayer for 
all nations, and yet is, according to the last utterances of Jesus, 
if not altogether a holy place, still a place which shrinks from 
what is profane.^ Thus the author is singularly at one with 
Lake, and yet different. In many respects he has inveighed 
even more strongly than Luke against the Law and the national 
limitations, which, according to him, Jesus had broken down 
from the very first, and not subsequently to and because of his 
conflict with the people ; the author has freed Jewish as well as 
Gentile Christianity from the Law, while Luke was willing to 
allow a distinction to remain — a Jewish Christianity subject to 
the Iaw, by the side of a Gentile Christianity free from the Law. 
But, on the other hand, he has vindicated an eternal place for 
the true, spiritual. Moral Law, has made Jews and Gentiles 
subject to it, and has bound them together by it into one truly 
united Church. He has been usually reckoned a Jewish Chris- 
tian, whilst Volkmar, following an ancient precedent, would 
make him Pauline.* Both opinions have some foundation, and 
in any case he has learned from PauL Since he is himself a 
Jew, as appears from his acquaintance with the Jewish language 
and customs, since he avoids the more pronounced Paulinism, 
since he differs from Paul in asserting the perpetual validity of 
Mosaism for all men, since he is so fond of insisting upon the 
&ith of the people, that Jesus* words of rejection (iv. 11) become 
almost unintelligible, he is most probably to be regarded as 
favouring the free Jewish-Christian tendency which made terms 
with Paulinism, and which, in conjunction with the latter, 
founded the Church of the second century, the Church of the 
fusion, the Church of all men, the Church of the new law. 

Mark has not explained himself as to the object of his Gospel. 
The introductory designation is general enough to be suitable 
to either of the Gospels ; and only those who still defend the 

» xi. 17, xiii. 14. 

' Comp. C(mMt, Ap, 2, 57 : ovvfpyoi llavXov (Luke and Mark). 
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genuineness of the Gospel of " the Son of God " can afBrm that 
his aim was somewhat similar to that of the fourth Gospel, viz., 
to ofiTer a proof of the more exalted nature of Jesus. We are 
thus compelled to gather his purpose from his actual and cha- 
racteristic performance ; and we are in this way by no means 
induced to give up the acquisitions of the so-called Tiibingen 
tendency-criticism in favour of Holtzmann's belief in the absence 
of tendency. It is evident that Mark's special concern is to open 
the way for his own particular manner of regarding " the new 
doctrine with new power," the doctrine of the person and work 
of Christ, of the Law, and of the relation of Jews and Gentiles 
in the kingdom of God.^ This attempt stands naturally in 
the closest relation to the already existing Gospels, especially 
Matthew and Luke. Matthew was in a certain sense hyper- 
Jewish, Luke hyper-Paidine. The Church was bewildered by 
the marked contradictions of both the spirit and the matter of 
the two Gospels, and in uncertainty with reference to its most 
sacred possession. Mark stepped forth as mediator both in spirit 
and in matter. His purpose was to bring together the best and 
most certain of both schools, and by means of definite and self- 
evident deductions from both, to unite in his book the sympa- 
thies of both sides, and in liis conciliatory tendency the two 
diverging tendencies. He stood nearer to Matthew, because he 
himself to some extent stood on Jewish-Christian ground, and 
because Matthew's Gospel was early the favourite book of the 
Jewish-Christian circle; Luke was merely his second source, yet 
it was valuable to him, not only as the text-book of the other 
party, but also from its points of view, its new material, and its 
revised sequence of events.* 

He furthered his purpose by the attractiveness which he 
sought to give to his work by means of a more artistic form. 
Here also is he in harmony with his age, and far outdoes, as 
even Weizsacker admits, Luke's transformation of the history. 
He is an author in a flower-bedecked garment. In the first 

' i. 27, iii. 8, vi. 5. * Similarly, Gfrorer, Siraa8^ p. 132. 
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place, he writes a brief, perspicuous, compendious work; he 
•Toids wearisome discourses on doctrine, which, moreover, were 
not perfectly intelligible to any but to the Jewish Christians ; 
and he gives, in preference, narratives that contained colour and 
show, and were full of action. He gives a charm also to the 
teaching by clothing it in a vivid style, or by veiling it myste- 
riously in a foreign language. He makes the narratives more 
effective by the contrast between rapid progression — marked 
by the continually repeated " immediately" — and contemplative 
stillness, painting the scenery with a thousand touches, the 
house, the sea, the followers, the growing throng, the names of 
certain individuals, the numbers of the men and of the animals 
and of the pieces of money, the greenness of the grass, the pillow 
in the stem of the boat on Gennesareth — all given with a pre- 
ference for affectionate and familiar diminutives, and in the 
present tense. With Luke, he has suppressed the specific de- 
agnation of the sacred foal on which Jesus rode into Jerusalem, 
prefening to allow the Westerns to think rather of a young horse 
than of an ass. Add to this the behaviour and bearing, the tones 
and expressions of Jesus, of his disciples, of those who sought 
healing, and of those who were healed. He is a most anxious 
guide, not only of the reader's observation and perception, but 
also of his thought. He explains the customs of the Jews and 
the sayings of Jesus, which indeed Jesus himself is represented 
IS giring either in circumlocutions, or in a form more in- 
telligible as well as less offensive to the Gentiles ; he confinns 
the facts and sayings by the often repeated " For ;" he makes 
the works of healing and the miracles, especially in the case of 
new examples, as conceivable as possible by the artistic intro- 
duction of a gradation of stages ; and he points out the incon- 
testable and minute fulfilment of the Lord's sayings.^ That he 

^ CircQmlocationB, comp. the unusual expansion in vii. 18 sqq. Unhistorical but 
■ore iotelligible formuls, ii. 27, vi. 8, x. 11 sqq., 24. Notice in x. 12 the omission 
rftbe reference to celibacy in Matt. xix. 10 sqq. The foal, xi. 2 sqq. (in Matt, and 
Mb in ordinary ass). Gradation of stages, v. 23 sqq., viii. 22 sqq., r\. 1^, 14, 20 
•n- The fulfilment of the words of Jesus, comp. xi. 14, 21, xiv. 80, 68, 72. 

VOL I. K 
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was not, however, always successful in these colourings and 
illustrations, that his narratives and sayings are throughout of 
but secondary value, will be best seen in the section in which 
we consider the historical worth of the book. 

These peculiarities stand more or less closely related to the 
circle of readers whom the author had chiefly in view. The 
more exact description of the customs of the "Jews," the 
removal of the specifically Jewish passages, the doctrinal utter- 
ances and allusions of Jesus, the introduction of the Gentile law 
of marriage in the place of the Jewish — all this shows that at 
any rate he thought also of Gentile Christians.^ The ancients 
thought that the author addressed himself particularly to Westerr 
and Roman readers, and they even found a Eoman style of lan^ 
guage in the book; and modem investigation has establishes* 
the former supposition.* The numerous Latinisms in Mark — 
exceeding those of Matthew — the mention of Rufus as a familial 
name (which occurs in the Apocrypha and elsewhere as the nania 
of a well-known member of the Roman community) ; and, finally 
the peculiarly conciliatory spirit of the Gospel, points of conta<: 
between which and the Jewish-Christian literature of Rona 
Hilgenfeld and Kostlin have detected — aU this points especialX 
to Rome, and this Roman origin in its turn explains much th^ 
is in the Gospel. This Jesus, heroic even unto death, with tli 
step of an emperor, with deeds instead of words, with a rigi 
observance of the moral law even to the Sabbath, which w"^ 
ridiculed by the Romans as an excuse for " slothfulness," ax^ 
with his mysterious miracles, was especially adapted to Romd^- 
soil; and where was this union of Pauline and Jewish Chris 
tians, of Matthew and Luke, more urgently demanded than iJ 
Rome, where Christianity had been disrupted since Paul, an^ 
where Luke's book had recently increased the confusion ? 

The plan of the Gospel is essentially suggested by its aiic-^ 

^ vii. 1 sqq., x. 11 sqq. Holtzmann (p. 386) thinks only of Oentile Christiaiis. 

' Ii-en. 3, 1, 1. Clem. Al. ap. Bus. vi. 14. Comp. the old inscriptiona. 

3 Holtzmann believes (p. 117) that Giiesbach's view neoesBarily establiahes to 
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The work to be done was that of throwing out ballast, removing 
contradictions, combining the two great Gospels. This combina- 
tion is so managed : in the first main division, Mark takes Luke 
chiefly for his foundation ; in the second, Matthew. Tliis is not 
a merely mechanical proceeding, but has its ground in the 
endeavour to avoid the numerous Judaistic portions of Matthew's 
fiist division, and the untrustworthy and, to some extent, in- 
differently elaborated extensive novelties of Luke's second divi- 
sioii— the endless journey through Samaria, the Seventy, the 
unserviceable collection of sayings and short narratives, 4tnd 
among them the precepts of absolute poverty, which had become 
intolerable. When we consider the first and most important 
diTision, Mark's dependence upon Luke and his order of events 
is quite apparent, up to the death of the Baptist and the feeding 
of the five thousand; whilst from this point onwards he is so 
mnch the more unwilling to lose the introductory stages leading 
up to the great turning-point at Csesarea Philippi, as they are to 
be found in Matthew, because he is not obliged, with Luke, to 
hasten past Csesarea Philippi (the terminal point of the first 
division in Matthew and Mark) to the journey through Samaria 
to Jerusalem. This recourse to Matthew at the close of the first 
division explains the fact that in Mark a fifth station in that 
division can be distinguished, in which he differs from the two 
other Evangelists; he retains the conflicts with the Pharisees 
and the last acts previous to the turning-point at Ca^sarea 
Philippi, which form Matthew's fourth and last station ; whilst 
he has, by following Luke, previously made four stations (com- 
mencement of ministry, choice of the Apostles, parables, mission 
of the Apostles). Mark's deviations in details from one or other 
of his sources can generally be easily explained. Thus it is 
intelUgible that he omitted Luke's narrative of the cliildhood of 
Jesus, because he did not find any trace of it in Matthew, and 

Altogether arbitniry interchange between Matthew and Luke. It has often been said 
tkaft we have no right to think of the Evangelists as occupied with the mere consulting 
of aoarcea, as if Luke had not consulted many more than two sources (i. 1 — 4) ! 

K 2 
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because he had set himself the task of delineating the heroic 
man ; also, that he declined to endorse Luke's violent transposi- 
tion of the events at Nazareth, and felt no interest in the in- 
credible conversion of the Lord's words to Peter into an actual 
miraculous draught of fishes. With these exceptions, he has in 
the first stage accurately repeated, amplified, and given a sharper 
definiteness to Luke and his artistic divisions. The several 
evidences as to the other stations, which we have not space here 
to give, can easily be discovered by the help of a harmony of the 
Gospels; it is only necessary and reasonable to grant to the 
author some degree of literary freedom. 

5. — Historical Value. 

It has been shown that the main point in this book is the 
work of the author, and not the sources. The sources them- 
selves, late rather than early, possessing all the marks of the 
restless growth of tradition, can very rarely be brought into 
competition with the earlier Gospels; though occasionally — ^in. 
the interesting communication respecting the excitement o£^ 
Jesus when engaged in works of healing, and the matter an^ 
form of certain sayings of his — it is necessary to examine 
whether they possess originality or not. 

The most important performance of the author, the fusion oC 
Matthew and Luke, is not without historical value. The critical 
judgment here exercised in selection or rejection is not always 
based merely upon the author's own opinion or arbitrary choice, 
but also upon the common tradition of the Church, which knew 
nothing of Luke's insertions, or which related the history of the 
good Master differently from Matthew. Yet we must not over- 
rate the critical value of this selection, and the simply external 
expediency of a reduction of two Gospels into one for the use of 
the Church is not to be undervalued. Two great questions must 
be asked : first, how much of the fundamental conception of the 
nature of Jesus found in this book is to be retained ? And then, 
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how far are we to accept Mark's deviations from the other Gos- 
pels in matters of detail ? 

In the general picture of Jesus we have a not infelicitous 
representation of his mighty and heroic action; yet that violence 
is done to fact is not to be mistaken. The hurried, restless cha- 
racter does not harmonize with the accredited picture of Christ; 
still less does the awful mysteriousness of a personality that 
won the love of mankind by love. There is hardly a trace of 
the development of this personality in an internal struggle of 
understanding and will. The representation of the teaching 
of Jesus is forgetful of that which was most characteristic, his 
doctrine concerning the Law, and almost still more forgetfid of 
the pearl of his teaching, the proclamation of the Fatherhood 
of God ; his call of the Jews and the Gentiles exhibits only 
those prominent points which a later age found useful, when 
men were either suspicious of or indifferent to the distinctly 
marked Jewish foundation to which, however, Paul bears testi- 
mony. In the description of details, the multitude of minute 
additions is especially striking. Many of these are harmless 
artistic additions, touches of vivid colouring, among which can 
be reckoned also many numbers and names unknown to his pre- 
decessors. But several additions are imfortunate. Sometimes 
they are trivial, as in the case of the " one loaf " whiph the 
disciples took with them when they embarked, or the staff* to 
be nsed by the Apostles on their journey ; sometimes they are 
Anting in artistic beauty, as when the shining garment of Jesus 
is comparod to the product of human labour ; and the want of 
beauty is ^till more apparent when, as is often the case, the 
sayings of Jesus are degraded to what is commonplace, to plati- 
tudes, sometimes to abstract sayings, and sometimes even to 
what is pedantic.^ Sometimes they are palpably illogical, as 
in the case of the demoniac who adjured Jesus in the name of 

' TiiL 14, vi. 8, corop. ix. 3. Platitudes, pleonasms, and abstract sayings of Jesus, 
or of the author, especially vii. 8, 13. 18—23, and the catechetical passage, viii. 17. 
fiwwhere, iii. 13, iv. 18, vii. 29, viii. 35, x. 29, xii. 32, 38, &c. 
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God, as well as the remaining interpolations in this narrative; 
other instances are to be found in Jesus' strange explanation 
that the Gentiles, though dogs, should be called in the second 
place, the drawing near of the people in- the solemn stillness of 
the proclamation of the passion, the quiet retirement after the 
death of the Baptist, and finally the notorious declaration con- 
cerning the fig-tree that was cursed, that the time of figs was 
not yet.^ Sometimes they are fuU of exaggerations, especially 
in the miracles, where, as a rule, even Luke is outdone ; as, e.g., 
the possessed Gadarene, the paraljrtic, the daughter of Jairus, 
and the woman with an issue of blood ; this is also the case in 
the descriptions of the crowds that came together. Sometimes 
we find remarkable misunderstandings, as in the account of a 
wandering in a corn-field, where one scarcely knows which is 
most grotesque, the fact itself, the breaking a way through the 
com, or the justification drawn from the example of David, who 
ate the shewbread ; other examples are seen in the story of the 
removal of the roof to admit the paralytic, in the serious inquiry 
by the disciples whether they should buy two hundred penny- 
worth of bread, and in the reason given for the saying as to 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit.^ We find, again, alterations 
which do violence to the words of Jesus, as in the conversation 
with the woman of Canaan, in the controversy with the Phari- 
sees concerning the Sabbath and marriage, in the saying against 
riches, and in the justification of the purifying of the templa 
Finally, there are things that contradict the history of the Old 
Testament and of the age in which Jesus lived ; e.g., the author 
designates the nameless prophet of the other Gospels Isaiah, the 
high-priest he names Abiathar, and the brother of Antipas the 
tetrarch Philip ; Antipas is always the king, and his guests in 

* xi. 13. 

^ ii. 23 sqq. (com p. with this, Matt. xii. 1 sqq., Luke vi. 1 sqq., where the dis- 
ciples only pluck the com in order to eat it, and the appeal to David eating has then 
a meaning); ii. 4 (Luke v. 19, not necessarily a remoTalof the roof, but a letting down 
in the midst, i.e. over the roof ; comp. Matt. ix. 2); y\. 87 (oomp. Lnke ix. 11, sqq.); 
iii. 30 (comp. Matt. xii. 24—32). 
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Pewea are Galilean nobles. Elsewhere, on the other hand, in a 

smaller number of passages we have to complain of an obscure 

brevity, and must call in the aid of the two other Gospels. This 

is the case with the narrative of the temptation, which is but the 

barren, and in itself obscure and unserviceable outline of the 

dramatic narrative of Luke, only somewhat strengthened by the 

addition of the wild beasts, an addition which again is itself 

obscure ; again, the reproof of Peter at Csesarea Philippi, and 

the strife among the disciples as to which should be greatest, on 

the last journey through Galilee, are quite meaningless without 

the help of the other Gospels ; and finally, in the history of the 

passion, the marks of the writer's impatience to finish his work 

are accumulated, the words of Jesus in Gethsemane not being 

carefully weighed, a second passion cry being given without the 

first, the maltreatment of Jesus with the reed being recorded 

without a previous mention of the mocking sceptre, and scoffing 

challenges to prophesy without any mention of the subject about 

which he was to prophesy. Many singularities in this Gospel, 

both in general and in detail, are explained by the fact that in it 

we have a fusion of the different accounts of Matthew and Luke, 

eg., the remarkable departure of Jesus from Galilee by night on 

the morning of the next day, where Matthew has the night and 

Luke the day ; the remarkable appearance of the disciples of 

John and the Pharisees, where Matthew puts the question in the 

mouth of the former and Luke of the latter ; and the healing of 

the woman with the issue of blood, which according to Luke was 

accomplished by touching the garment of Jesus, according to 

Matthew by the word of Jesus, according to Mark by both. 

These examples are sufficient.^ They show that Mark is a 

sabordinate source, which must not be used without extreme 

caution. 

What we have already said also affords so many grounds for 
refusing to recognize Mark as the author of this Gospel. The 

* Other czampleei, Stniuas, p. 131. 
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tradition that it was composed by bim, the companion of Peter 
to Rome, is extremely old, going back to Justin and Papias.^ 
John Mark, the Jerusalemite, would be fit for such a rdle as an 
Israelite by birth, an acquaintance of Peter's in his youth, as 
well as a later companion of Paul's, with whom he is found in 
the beginning and at the end of the missions of the latter. His 
characteristic middle position might have been the result of his 
intercourse with the two Apostles. But he who in the year 50 
is already a prominent assistant of an Apostle, could hardly have 
been able to write so animated and vigorous a Gospel in the 
year 100. And if he had been to some extent a witness of the 
life of Jesus, or even a companion of Peter's, who was an eye- 
witness of the first order, he would hardly have found it neces- 
sary to rely so much upon written sources; and it is improbable, or 
impossible, that he should have spoken so unfavourably beyond 
measure of Peter and the Twelve, even with a view to the glori- 
fication of Jesus. The tradition concerning Mark betrays itself 
as untenable by making him the companion of Peter in Rome at 
the very time when he really stood among the foremost of Paul's 
assistants, and still more by describing his Gospel as a compila- 
tion from the public lectures of Peter at Rome — ^an impossibility 
in every respect. Hence we are unacquainted with the Roman 
author of this book: he has been called Mark because the 
Roman origin of the book was either known or assumed, and 
because an assistant of the Apostles who stood connected with 
Paul, and according to an early tradition (compare 1 Peter iii. 
13), also with Peter, appeared to be best adapted to be the 
transmitter of the correct tradition as well as of that ecclesi- 
astical accommodation of dififerent parties, to which the book 
itself bears witness.- 

^ Justin, Tryph, 106 ; PapiaB, ap. Bus. 8, 39. 

^ The final return of Mark to Peter, which is assumed also by Schenkel (p. 880), it 
altogether uncertain, and, notwithstanding the vacillations of Mark (most he TicUlate 
to the vud ?) improlxible. 
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€. — The present CorUroversy, 



Forcible as are the reasons for denying a superior degree 
of originality to Mark's book, yet the reputation of the Gospel, 
which Ewald describes as possessing the bright colouring of the 
fresh flower, is at the present time more flourishing than ever. 
That province of research known as New Testament introduction 
has filled a multitude of pages with the controversy concerning 
Mark, and will fill many more yet. While these preliminary 
critical inquiries remain incomplete, the possibility of the resto- 
ration of a life of Jesus that shall be in any degree credible, 
seems to be a matter of doubt : our present task is that of allay- 
ing to some extent the reader's uneasiness upon this score. 

In the first place, the vindicators of Mark have very consider- 
ably lowered the pretensions of their assertions. Although many 
adherents of the Mark-hypothesis — as Ritschl and Volkmar in 
particular — have attempted to compel belief in the absolute 
originality of Mark, up to the present time men have become 
more and more convinced of the untenability of this position, 
^'ilke, the fii-st important representative, discovered a Eoman 
second writer and epitomizer, who could be made responsible for 
everything that was distasteful ; and Ewald, Kostlin, Holtz- 
mann, Schenkel, Eeuss, Weiss, and Weizsiicker, have gone fur- 
ther in the same direction. The keen-sighted Schleiermacher 
found a more strongly-marked modernizing of the Gospel matter 
in Mark than in Matthew or Luke, and even an approach to the 
apocryphal characteristic of far-fetched conceits and mysterious 
performances. This judgment has since been more and more 
confirmed by the staunchest friends of the book, as can be best 
seen in the advance from Wilke to Ewald, from Ewald to Holtz- 
inann, from Holtzmann to Weizsiicker ; and the "certificate of 
death " of the Mark-hypothesis — of which Ritscl J spoke — is so 
far lying before us. Weizsiicker has spoken of a greater simpli- 
n'tv in Luke, and of an affected mannerism and unnaturalness in 
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Mark's descriptions. It were easy to show — ^and it is partly 
shown by what is written above — ^that the critical pruning of 
Mark's details must be unhesitatingly carried much further. 
For even the evident perversion of the words of Jesus to the 
woman of Canaan has been passed over, by Weizsacker at least, 
with a light and sparing hand. Indeed, few of Mark's special 
features as to details would be safe against attack, as we may 
infer when we duly consider the fate of the more extensively 
used book of Matthew. The Son of Man's ignorance of the 
future is also to be found in the best texts of Matthew; the 
carpenter, instead of the carpenter's son, has a Docetic and apo- 
cryphal sound ; and the approach of his relations — of which so 
much has been said — in order to convey him home under the 
assumption that he was insane, exists only in imagination.^ 

The attempt to throw similar difficulties and the like reproach 
of omitting what is distasteful in the way of those who defend 
Matthew's Gospel is, it is hoped, being abandoned. In Matthew, 
a distinction between the original Gospel and the work of a 
subsequent hand can be made in only a few very distinctly 
marked instances; while in Mark the traces of a late date are 

^ xiii. 32, vi. 8 (Origen, Con. Celt. 6, 86, has moreover the remark : ovSa/tov 
raw Iv raiQ iicicXi7<riaic ^(pofiiv<Mtv eif. rkicriov avrbQ 6 Irjirovc ivayiypanrai) ; iiL 
21 refers, according to the context, simply to the disciples then present, that ia^ 
to the company around him in the house. E. Zeller has recently thrown a strikini 
Ught upon the assumed superiorities of Mark (Hilgenfeld's Zeitschrifi, 1865, pp. SOS 
sqq. ). In support of my claim for justice on behalf of Matthew, I will mention bul 
three facts : — (1) As to Matt. xi. 27, the earliest witnesses (even into the fifth oen* 
tury) assume a different text, and one which alone harmonises with the context and 
the tone of thought (contrary to Semisch, A past. Denkw. des Mart. Justin\ 1848, 
pp. 865, sqq.). (2) In Matt. xxiv. 36, the reading corresponding to Mark xiii. 3S 
had, on dogmatic grounds, to a great extent disappeared from the MSS., and wc 
Matthewists (comp. Zeller) defended Matthew in that form ; now, however, the cor- 
roboration of the Vat. and Cant. Bez. by the Sin., has decided in favour of the reading 
of Mark xiiL 32. (3) In Matt, xxvil 16 sq., we now find with difficulty a Jesoi 
Barabbas. In this much -read and dogmatically-corrected book there remain stiU 
many late and corrupt alterations, in contrast with which the undamaged Luke oi 
Mark, or even Paul, seems occasionally to offer an older reading ; comp. Matt. v. 88 
and xix. 9 (against Luke xvi. 18, Mark x. 11), xix. 17, xxvL 28, xxviii. 19, fin. 
On the corruption of the Gospels, comp. Origen in Matt. xix. 19; Bleek, Einl. pp. 
763, sq. 
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endless and unlimited; the work of the subsequent hand is to be 
found everywhere, the Gospel nowhere. We are told, however, 
80 much the more emphatically that the superiority of Mark 
does not reside in the form of its text here or there, but in its 
general character, in its literary imity and symmetry. The 
fundamental features of the oldest Gospel, from which all three 
have drawn materials, have been genuinely and faithfully re- 
flected by Mark alone; while Matthew and Luke, without having 
actually disclaimed their common parent, have by all kinds of 
original and borrowed confusing additions so disguised it here 
and there, that it is not to be recognized. It is therefore easy to 
explain Matthew and Luke out of Mark, but impossible to ex- 
plain Mark out of Matthew and Luke. Where, for example, has 
he concealed their sayings ? But this new support, plausible as 
it is — for brevity is so easily mistaken for conciseness — is as 
perishable as the bright colouring of the flower. Is it seriously 
conceivable that the Gospel which in detail is the least trust- 
vortiy, because it is the most recent, should as a whole put the 
others to shame by its faithfulness ? Is it probable that the 
avowedly youngest Gospel should have approached more nearly 
to the plan of the oldest, than its predecessors, whilst in detail, 
as every one admits, its writer has purposely made it harmonize 
^th those predecessors? Do not the historical intermediate 
stages exert an influence in the one respect as in the other ? To 
what desperate assumptions the flrst false assumption must lead, 
has been instructively shown by Holtzmann. In his opinion, 
none of the three Evangelists has made use of the others ; an 
Evangelist may have been acquainted with the other Gospels, 
Luke in particular with Matthew and Mark, but " in possession 
of the source " — which Holtzmann " displays " somewhat too 
rashly — neither needed the other Gospels, had perhaps not 
money enough to buy or to defray the cost of transcribing them. 
Wherefore, then, a supplementing of the source by an incessant 
fresh narration ? Wherefore, then, in addition to the most au- 
thentic source, a most authentic transcriber, Mark? Whence, 
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then, the marvel that, notwithstanding all this obstinate inde- 
pendence and purely accidental fresh infusions, one Grospel cor- 
responds to a hair's breadth to the other ? No one knows. Id 
the interest of a mechanical explanation, the organic growth oi 
this literature is here lost sight of. The best proof to the con- 
trary is afforded by an examination of the often-mentioned plan 
For neither have Matthew and Luke, by the insertion of th( 
" collection of sayings " and other things, by inserting a passage 
too soon here and too late there, disturbed the plan of th( 
original Gospel ; nor has Mark, the imperfect imitator of Luke'i 
artificial arrangement, reproduced it in its purity. The mos 
fatal condemnation of Mark is the gross and complete confusioi 
in the narration of the critical turning-point of the Galileai 
history at Csesarea Philippi, a confusion which could have beei 
occasioned only by a dependence at one time on Matthew", a 
another on Luke. 

For the rest, every one may finally believe what he will in thi: 
article of faith. The contention is without result for the life o 
Jesus, so long as the belief in the visibility of the original Gospe 
is not exaggerated — ^a belief from wliich even Holtzmann an« 
Weizsacker are far enough removed.^ Suppose we allow tha 
Matthew has inserted the collection of sayings — ^good ; for the: 
the " collection of sayings" also belongs to the apostolic age; am 
although the original Gospel contained fewer of the legalisti 
utterances of Jesus — as Weizsacker unintelligibly thinks pos 
sible — and the collection of sayings more, that does not affec 
the case if only both are " apostolic," as Holtzmann in particula 
has, with laudable impartiality, declared to be the case with th 
sayings in Matthew. Suppose we further allow that Marl 
possesses, more fully than Matthew, the oldest, most authenti 
order of events of the primitive Gospel — ^good; for it stil 

* Weizs&cker, p. 52 : ** None of these (the Synoptics) has quite faithfully, or eve 
nearly literally, reproduced the common source. The relation between Mark an 
Luke is such, that the latter frequently exhibits a shorter and more primltiye te: 
than Mark."* 
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remains that Matthew, in his second division, has followed 
essentially the same course, and in his first division has departed 
from the original pattern of perfection chiefly only in the posi- 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount and of the miracles. What 
does it matter to an intelligent criticism, which is on a level 
vith its subject, whether the Sermon on the Mount and the 
miracles are placed here or there ? The immovable, fundamental 
feet is, that they stand in the Galilean part of the history, and 
not in the Jud^ean ; but as to the exactly correct position of the 
separate details, we are far from being convinced by the fact that 
Mark says so and so, as if an angel from heaven had spoken to 
ns: we must closely investigate the matter for ourselves, and 
imder certain circumstances, in spite of both Matthew and Mark, 
must submit to remain in uncertainty. 

In these questions it is unnecessary to give way to either con- 
troversial heat or despair. The life of Jesus is capable of being 
reproduced from the Synoptics, whether Matthew or Mark has 
the predominance. We begin with Matthew ; but a just criti- 
cism will show itself in the fact that the one Gospel is not over- 
rated, the other not despised. 

2. — The Gospel of John. 

Luther, as is well known, in his famous Preface to the New 
Testament, declares himself willing to renounce the three first 
Gospels, and with them the greater part of the New Testament, 
in favour of the unique, the tender, the true master-Gospel — 
the Gospel of John. This Gospel, with the Epistle to the Romans 
and the first Epistle of Peter, made up a New Testament suffi- 
cient for his needs ; and he also places SS. Peter and Paul high 
above the slighted Synoptics, because the latter have reported far 
too many of the works of Christ, far too little of his sweet, con- 
soling doctrine.^ To this appreciation of Luther's of what is 
edifying and sanctifying, there must be added a multitude of 

1 Walch, Luth. Werkt, 14, p. 104. 
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other points of view which, from the time of Clement of Alex- 
andria to that of Schleiermacher, have subordinated the poorer 
Synoptics to the " spiritual Gospel {dem pneumatischen JSvange- 
Hum)" full of spirit, sentiment, yearning and mysticism, and yet 
at the same time full of energy, sublimity, breadth, variety, and 
finally of tiiumph over the perpetuation of Judaism in Chris- 
tianity.^ It remained for our century to set aside the verdict of 
the past. Since the time of Bretschneider and Baur, this Gospel 
has lost much of its importance, certainly not with reference to- 
its spiritual depth, but with reference to its historical trust — 
worthiness ; and the credit which has been abstracted from thia^ 
book has been given to the previously depreciated Synoptics.^ 
It is not surprising that the battle of criticism has been fiercest 
upon this ground. In prosecuting this intentionally more pro — 
tracted inquiry, we claim the liberty exercised by Luther, who n — 
we would call the most radical critic of the free Church of th^« 
Eeformation; and we shaU support our conclusions by th-^ 
admissions of the most faithful defenders of the book itself. 



a. — Aim of the Book. 

The usual order of procedure must be renounced in this^ 
inquiry. It is not so easy here to start from the traces of date. 
Those traces are not recognized at the first glance ; they are inti- 
mately bound up with the inmost essence of the work, whilst 
outward indications of date are wanting ; and, in particular, the 
predictions of Jesus — so helpful in deciding the date of the 
Synoptics — ^have altogether disappeared. This indeed is one 
indication of date : it is easy to understand that a late age alto- 
gether renounced sayings which previous times had found it 

* Clem. Al. ap. Eos. 6, 14 : trvvicovra, 'ori rd tnofiarucd Iv Tolg litayyekloiQ 
iliSijXioraif — irviVfiaTiKov iroiijfTai ivayykXtov. 

2 Bretschneider, Probahilia de evangelii et epittolamm Joannu ap. indole ti 
origincy 1820. Baur, Ueber die Compotition wnd den Character des joh. Evange* 
liumst Tkeol. JaJirbh. 1844. Also Krititche Untfrtuekungen iiber die kan<misek€n 
EvantjcUcn^ 1847 ; and the later treatises in the Thcoi. Jahrbb. 
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lible to retain only by the aid of artifice and laborious cor- 
rection, and under a sense of embarrassment ; but there came a 
time when corrections no longer availed. This indication of date 
will therefore find its place among the others. 

Let us, in the meantime, fix our attention upon that passage 

in the Gospel where the author most distinctly reveals his 

purpose to later readers, a passage often completely ignored by 

those who describe the aim of the book^ Like Luke, he has 

declared the aim of his work ; but while Luke does this at the 

b^limung, the author of John's Grospel does it at the close. 

"And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of liis 

disciples, which are not written in this book; but these are 

written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 

God, and that believing ye may have life in his name."* This 

wthor, in striking contrast with Luke, disclaims any intention of 

giving a complete history of Jesus, either as to the miracles and 

acts, to which he expressly refers, or as to the sayings, so many 

of which are contained in the other Gospels. He gives only 

such a selection as shall build up faith, and that which goes 

hand-in-hand with faith, viz. knowledge, Gnosis, and shall give 

to this discerning faith life, L e. joy, blessedness, and fulness of 

power. Thus his Gospel, regarded with reference to its general 

characteristics, is, in distinction from others, no mere historical 

one, but one that is eminently practical, a book of veritable glad 

tidings, and capable of satisfying the soul's need of salvation, in 

Luther's sense. It is true that the subject of the book is an 

historical one — the person of Jesus ; and the selection of details, 

of sayings and acts, is intended to be historical, and is designed 

to establish conclusively the verdict of faith concerning the 

historical person of Jesus (in opposition to Gnostic unbelief, as 

will be afterwards shown), viz., that he is the Christ, or more 

^ We allude here to the critical school as well as to its opponents, e. g. Luthardt, 
Du jokatiAeiMehe Evangtliwm nocA $einer Eigenthilmlichkeit geschildert und eriddrt 
(1852-53), I. pp. 208 sqq. Credner and Bleek refer to this leading iniesage. 

' John XX. 30 sq. 
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definitely, the Son of God. But the verdict itself, which the 
history is intended to establish, and which, therefore, underlies 
the collection of historical extracts, and is plainly enough to be 
detected there — this verdict is as such no history, but only a 
more or less warrantable conclusion drawn from the history; , 
and as a subjective conclusion is itself, again, in some sort a 
product of the practical need which it is the ultimate purpose of 
the whole Gospel to satisfy. This enables us to form an opinion 
of Ewalds exaggeration in asserting that the Evangelist has 
sought to give the purest history.^ 

This avowed aim, which corresponds with that of the firat 
Epistle (i. 3), is in fact clearly and accurately reflected by the 
whole of the Gospel We find here nothing more than a glean- 
ing of narratives and sayings, in comparison with all the other 
Gospels. In the latter, for example, we find nearly twenty 
detailed narratives of miracles ; in John's Gospel, only six. In 
John's Gospel we miss a number of the most important of the 
sayings of Jesus, and often find the detailed narration of events 
suppressed on the supposition that the reader has other sources 
of information.^ A close examination makes it evident that the 
historical narration is directed entirely towards the promotion of 
faith in Jesus, the Son of God, and in his life-giving power. The 
selected miracles exhibit his veritably divine majesty, and his 
sayings are his own continuous testimony to his altogether 
unique nearness to God; and both sayings and acts establish 
not only reliance upon his person, but also the certainty of 
personal divine illumination similar to his, of security, and of 
the possession of eternal life, in the fellowship of the Father, the ^ 
Son, and the Spirit. This being the supreme aim of the Gospel, 
it is perfectly intelligible why so much of the history of Jesus 

1 Ewald, Diejoh. Schrifien, Uhersetzt und erhlart. I. 1861, pp. 2, 7, 14, 83. The 
Evangelist^s most wonderfal conscientiousneas is here spoken of in superlatives. 

■ Comj:). ii. 23, iv. 45, x. 32, xii. 37 ; particularly alro xi. 2. This fragmentary 
character is recognized also by Godet: Priifung der Streitfragen Hber dot 4 Ev., 
translated into German by Wirs, 1866, pp. 4 sqq. Also Ewald and Weiss&cker. 
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Im disappeared ; lesser signs are not needed when the greatest 

speak; the numerous utterances concerning the questions of the 

Jevrish Law, John the Baptist, and even the Christian kingdom 

o( heaven, are not wanted, since in the presence of his person 

and his personal and ample testimony to himself, all else 

dwindles into utter insignificance. The history of his childhood 

and youth has become superfluous, or even questionable ; we are 

concerned with the man who is worthy of our faith, and the 

story of whose helpless childhood might disturb our belief in the 

greatness of his nature.^ 

The final purpose of the Gospel, the proclamation of the full 
greatness and glory of Jesus, or rather the introduction of a 
higher Christology, which should burst the bonds of the Law 
and of particularism, was more or less distinctly recognized by 
the earliest Fathers — e. g. Irenajus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
Jerome — though the express declaration at the end received little 
attention.^ At the same time, among the numerous chief and 
subordinate aims of the book, which are recognized, for example, 
by Ewald, it has been the custom to speak of that of supple- 
menting and perfecting our earlier Gospels. Clement and the 
author of the Muratorian Fragment have given an elaborate 
account of the origin of the Gospel that is spiritual (pneumatic), 
in contrast with those that are more grossly material (somatic). 
And further, Eusebius has fully and positively treated not only 
of the doctrinal, but also of the historical improvement. and 
enlargement of the Synoptical Gospels, in which the account of 
Jesus' first year of teaching is wanting.* He has had many 
followers ; and while modern criticism, chiefly in the persons of 
Credner, Bleek, and Lticke, has altogether abandoned the belief 

1 Instead of giving proofs in detail, we refer the reader only to i. 51, ii. 11. 

* Comp. Iren. H<gr. 3, 11, 1 : Volens aoferre earn, qui a Cerintho inseminatus erat 
kominibos, errorem. Very particularly also Jerome in Prtxtm Mt. : Coactus est tie 
dirinitate talrataris altius tcrihere. Comp. Cre<lner, Einl. pp. 237 sqq. 

s Clem. ap. Ens. 6, 14. Ens. himself, Hist. Ec. 3, 24. The followers of Eusc- 
bios, oomp. Credner, EM. pp. 248 sq. 

VOL. 1. L 
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that this Grospel was intended to be a supplement to the othe 
Ewald, Weizsacker, and Godet, have of late fallen back upon tl: 
belief, and have defended it with much energy. In the inte 
ligible and indisputable sense that the writer sought to supply- 
want which he found unsatisfied by the existing Grospels, tl 
completion theory must of course be admitted ; but as soon a 
we go further, and from a few marked deviations from tb 
Synoptics seek to deduce a general attempt at an historical co 
rection of his predecessors, we not only lose ourselves amor 
passages which do not ask for this explanation, but we si 
against the spirit of the whole book, for the book has take 
no account whatever of trifles, but has boldly and regardless! 
admitted the widest deviations from the three Gospels, withoi 
a trace of explanation, apology, or accusation. The author 
really much greater than he is generally held to be ; he seeks 
win men's minds, not by the detailed exactness of the extern 
history, but by the spirit of that history: the externals, tl 
details, are to him (as Weizsacker also sees) only means, syi 
bols, landscape and figures, the material (somatic) basis up 
which is erected the spiritual (pneumatic) building of th 
loftier world of ideas which alone can satisfy our religious as] 
rations.^ 

In order to discover the aim of this book, it is more appi 
priate and serviceable to ask. For whom did the Evangel 
write? This question receives a partial answer from his o' 
declaration : " These things are written that ye may believe, a 
believing may have life in his name." Those whom he addres; 
are simply the Christian community, by no means either Je 
or (as Hilgenfeld thinks) Gentiles, who were yet to be converte 
It is true, the expression would allow of this latter meaning; t 

1 Thus iii. 24 is not a correction of the Synoptics, but only a justification of 
introduction of John ; and in ii. 11, iv. 54, we have simply a ^uiciful reckon- 
without any reference to the Synoptics. 

' Hilgenfeld, Die Evangellen, 1854, p. 249 : Address to the cultivated conaci* 
ness of the Gentile world. 
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io tfae first place, the Gospels were, as Luke shows, written 
almost exclusively for Christians ; and, in the next place, it is 
evident that the author always assumes the reader's acquaintance 
with the life of Jesus, and that he concerns himself essentially 
with the propagation of a higher estimate of Jesus, and occa- 
aionally with the belief in some hitherto unknown but striking 
evidence of his divinity.^ We may add to this, that the first 
Epistle of John, which inculcates the same ideas in another, that 
is, in a polemic form, is throughout addressed to Christians. We 
may say simply that, in comparison with the elementary Gospels, 
this is the full Gospel for those that are perfect.* So much is 
correct among the incorrect assertions of the Fathers, and re- 
cently of Ewald, who is of opinion that John wrote especially 
for intimate friends — the narrow circle of the Ephesian pres- 
byters. The whole truth is, that the Evangelist wrote for the 
one general Christian community, consisting of both Jewish and 
Gentile Cliristians. Kecently (by Godet, among others) attention 
has been fixed chiefly upon Gentile Christian readers. This view 
is supported, in fact, by the designation of the Jews as " Jews,*' 
the explanation of Jewish names and customs, the rejection of 
the nation, even of the Law, and the solemn and repeated pro- 
clamation of the calling of the Gentiles. On the other hand, the 
Cbiist of this Gospel has sheep belonging to both folds ; and in 
the midst of the final rejection of the nation, the Evangelist 
mentions the fact that many have believed. Moreover, the 
wthor has carefully preserved the connection with the Old 
Testament, and has brought Christianity itself under the con- 
ciliatory conception of a new commandment. Thus it is the 
oniversal Church — not, indeed, the church of Luthardt which 
knows of no distinctions, but the Church which possesses a 
unity built upon a duality — to which he speaks, and the fusion 

^ Gomp. xL 2, xiz. 35. 

• Clem, apu Bos. 6, 14 : irviviAarueov. Muratorian Fragrnent in Crednor, Oesch. 
daN, T. Canon, ed. Volkmar, 1860, p. 154: Ut recognoscenUbufl cunctU Johannoa 
MO wttiiiie cwncta datcribeFet. 

L 2 
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of which he himself would help to complete in a fresh way, 
viz., not only by confessing the predominance of Grentile Chris— 
tianity in the Church, but also by recognizing that predominance 
as divinely ordained on accoimt of the Jewish national hardness 
of heart.^ In this aim he is in harmony with both Luke andL 
Mark ; and we express this generally by saying, that in his dis- 
tinct assertion of universalism and of freedom from the Law, ho 
is the perfecter of Luke, while in the sublimity of his Christo- 
logy and in his demand for unity and a higher legalism in the 
Church, he is more particularly a follower of Mark. 



p. — Dogmatic Character. 

No Gospel, in a certain sense no book in the New Testament^ 
has such a rich and strongly-marked doctrinal character as tho 
Gospel of John. Its details are arranged in the setting of a^ 
comprehensive view of the world, in fact of a great philosophy 
of religion ; and no phenomenon in the Gospel is more distinctly 
characteristic than this. 

Between God and the world there exists a complete contradic- 
tion. God is invisible, formless, voiceless, pure spirit; the world 
is visible, material, flesh and blood, the subject of passions; He is 
life and light, the world is lifeless darkness. But this infinite con- 
tradiction has its mediator, the Logos, the Word of God that was 
from the beginning, is in the direction towards God {in der Etch- 
tung axifOott [tt/oos tov ^€ov]), is itself Grod, essential life, essential 
light. By this Logos everything in the world was made; without 
him was not anything made ; his light of life enlightens men, 
shines in the darkness, but the dark world has not appropriated it* 

Hence the true light was continually coming into the world, 

^ Comp. the closing reflections, xii. 87 sqq. 

' See especially i. 1 sqq. I refrain from giving here a complete list of the well- 
known passages. Comp. the views on the doctrine of the book by Frommann, Kostlin, 
Hilgenfeld, Weiss. Unfortunately, the historical position of the doctrine has been 
hitherto either insufficiently set forth (Weiss, 1862, has done nothing whatever in that 
direction), or in a one-sided manner, as by Hilgenfeld (1849). 
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which world was its property, that it had itself created. But the 
world did not perceive the Logos, did not accept hinL This is a 
resistance on the part of man's free will, and flows from Satan 
into the world of mankind, but has its ultimate root in desire, in 
the lust of flesh and blood — finally, in the gloomy soil of the 
world. Oidy a few received him, admitted the light, and became 
thereby endowed with the Divine nature, instead of that of the 
flesh. Those bom of God do not belong merely to Israel, for the 
revelation of the Logos is, above all, a universal one ; all men 
are the " property " of the Logos, and children of God flow to 
Jesus from the whole world. Undoubtedly Israel, " the nation" 
(xi 52), has enjoyed the clearest light ; Judaism alone rightly 
understands what it worships, the true God ; salvation is of the 
Jews, Moses and the prophets have foretold of Christ, and he 
who believes Moses must ako believe in Christ. But the Jews 
have not rightly believed Moses, for they have perversely set 
all their hopes on him, thinking to find life in the Old Testa- 
ment, while in fact Moses had offered them only the Law, but 
not grace and truth ; material worship, but not a real revelation 
of God, merely an obsolete religion, " your Lato*'^ 

Therefore the Logos takes a third and decisive step into the 
world which lies out of God and in the flesh. The Logos him- 
self becomes flesh, dwells among men in a fleshly tabernacle, a 
present God in the glory of the Only-begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth. We are not told how, in renouncing the 
fulness of divine glory, he added the human to the divine, the 
creature to the creator ; nothing is said of the transition, of his 
human birth, and at every point in his life there is a conflict 
between his divine exaltation and his human abasement : yet 
the two are ever there, and in the person of Jesus the world 
hails the Son of God and the Son of Man. Although he has for- 
saken heaven and the glory of heaven, he not only lives in full 
recollection of that past which was before Abraham and before 
the foundation of the world, but he is continually, as he himself 

1 Comp. i. 17 aq., W. 23, ▼. 37, 38, 45, viii. 17, x. 34. 
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says, one with the Father, is ever in heaven, diffuses rays of 
divine glory, makes God visible to the world of mankind, knows 
all things divine and human, knows the hearts of men. Though 
the whole world fails to understand him, he surveys his whole 
course from the beginning, and foresees every part of his task, — 
his rising superior to Judaism, his call of the Gentiles, his cross 
and his return home. He works creative miracles, paralyzes his 
enemies, and snatches himself from their fury, until his hour 
comes, and his own word gives the signal for bonds and suffer- 
ings. These bonds and sufferings are accompanied by a new 
revelation of divine glory (xiL 28) ; in truth, he appears to owe 
to them his highest triumph, and he passes through them as a 
purely voluntary sufferer, as a conqueror over death, immedi- 
ately and for ever exalted to be with the Father.^ By the side 
of all this there are truly human features : he hungers, thirsts, 
is weary, his soul is the subject of human anguish, he is sad and 
joyous, like a man he learns from God in matters of knowledge 
and obedience, and receives from God strength to teach and to 
work miracles.^ The characteristic dualism which is here placed 
before us, found its explanation in the author's mind chiefly in 
the necessity of seriously contemplating in Christ a double exist- 
ence, higher and lower, heavenly and earthly, spirit and flesh, 
nay, the entiunce of God into flesh ; and the author was pre- 
vented by the spirit of the age from detecting the violence of 
the contrast in this dualism, since he not only brought the 
divine Logos more completely within the sphere of the depen- 
dent condition of human nature than is consistent with our 
ideas, and could therefore easily set the Logos and the human 
mind of Jesus in juxtaposition, but he even derived an inno- 
cent pleasure from studying the intricate play of the contradic- 
tions between the infinite and the finite, between freedom and 
the restraints imposed by the limitations of nature. 

^ Comp. i. 18, iii. 13, x. 18, xvii. 11; and again, i. 18, iii. 18. Godet, p. 30: 
" Is this the Chiist of the Docetse ?" Answer : To eome extent 
' Comp. only v. 19, 30 sqq. 
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i The essential office of the incarnate Logos was to set forth and 
f to give to the world, in his own person, the glory of God,^ This 
he does by the exhibition of himself, — for in him the world sees 
the Father ; by his teaching, — for he, the apostle, exegete, and 
paraclete of God, ofiTers the whole truth concerning God and him. 
whom God has sent, and with this truth the fulness of consoling 
grace and the streams of eternal life. He does it by his acts, — 
for in his miracles the divine life illuminates the world ; and in 
his cross and resurrection, the victory of light and life and love, 
the entrance of divine life into men, into the great masses of 
mankind, is abundantly effected.* His coming is of efficacy for 
all men, and his death is the seed-corn, the ripe fruit of which is 
a universal church, — a church comprehending both Jews and 
Gentiles. Whoever sees him, hears him, confesses and believes 
in him, keeps his new commandment of love to God and to his 
brother man — the end of all obedience to the Law — has eternal 
life, joy, perfect satisfaction, iminterrupted oneness with him, 
through death and beyond death in heaven. But the work of 
the Incarnate is limited by the darkness of the world. He calls 
all, but only some hear him, while others hate him. On one side 
are the children of Gxxi ; on the other, the children of the world, 
of darkness, of the devil, and on this side are the masses of the 
Jewish people. The ultimate ground of this distinction is the 
will of God himself, — God chooses and draws some, and hardens 
the hearts of others ; and it is divinely appointed that Christ, 
chiefly in the death which the world inflicts upon him, should 
pass the decisive sentence upon good and bad, the devil and the 
world, and should intensify and perpetuate the dark shadows of 
the world which are massed together in Jerusalem, and with 
those shadows the wrath of God.^ 

In this way the departure of Jesus introduces a fourth, the 
mightiest and at the same time the subtlest, influx of light into 

1 Ck>mp. xvii. 2, 6, xiv. 9, viii. 40, 47. 

' Apostle, xvii. 18; Exegete, i. 18; Paraclete, xiv. 16. 

' Comp. iiL 20 sqq,, viii. 43 sqq,, xi. 52, xii. 31, 39. 
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the world and into the midst of the resistant darkness of thB 
world. This is the advent of the Spirit, the other comforter: 
He comes forth from the Father, a new bearer of divine power 
to the otherwise orphaned disciples ; yet is the Son also the 
sender, is indeed the dispenser of the Spirit as he departs fit)ifl 
earth, for what is the Father's is also his ; it is even he himself— 
the Son — who comes, for the Spirit partakes of his nature and 
enters into his work.^ The Spirit is a yet higher blessing than 
the Son ; and the departure of Jesus is profitable to the disciples, 
since so only can the Spirit come. His coming is unseen, yet he 
is more intimately imited with the men whom Jesus guarded 
only from without; he is with them, in them, yet without 
depriving them of their personality, or of their own conscious- 
ness.2 He recalls everything to their remembrance, teaches 
them everything, discloses the truth without parable, reveals the 
future, leaves no question unanswered, brings consolation, em- 
powers them to work yet greater miracles and to offer up inde- 
pendent prayer, raises them to equality with the Son, their 
friend ; he thoroughly interweaves heaven and earth, for a single 
stream of divine life flows at once through the Church and the 
Godhead, and Father and Son in the fellowship of the Spirit 
take up their abode in the Church and diffuse joy without 
measure or end, so that heaven itself will be merely the pro- 
longation of the blessedness of earth.* This new and supreme 
indwelling of God in the world is not without illuminating and 
elevating power for the world itself. Through the Spirit, the 
disciples will win new believers ; and from the contemplation of 
the sacred immanence — Clirist in the united and perfect Church, 
God in Christ — the w^oiid shall see that God sent Jesus and 
loved the Church as he loved the Son.* But the eternal 

^ Comp. xiv. 16, 26, 28, xv. 26, xvi. 4, 15, 22, xx. 22. 
' Comp. xiv. 17, XV. 26 sq., xvii. 12. 

• xiv. 10 sqq., 20, 23, xvi. 23, 25, xvii. 10 sqq., 21, 23. Friend, xv. 14—19, 
xvi. 27. Comp. the title, " Friend of God," in Philo, Leg, all, 98 ; lUtip, Noe, 281. 
AUo James ii. 23 ; Credner, Einl, p. 603. 

* xvii. 20 sqq. 
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antagonism will not cease. The Lord's disciples are not " of the 
worid," not of the evil one ; and the last high-priestly prayer of 
Jesus does not intercede for the world. The world neither knows 
nor discerns the Spirit, and the highest and last work of the 
Spirit in the world is concerned with the conviction of sin and 
the severity of final judgment^ 

Nothing is plainer than that, in this last life of Jesus, there is 
a strong infusion of a lofty philosophic conviction. We have 
here a late and elaborate dogmatism, and Jesus himself is con- 
verted into the subtlest of dogmatists. Many theologians, even 
up to the present day, take a great deal of trouble to find no 
philosophy in this Gospel, and to explain the perplexing word 
Logos either as a mere personification of the chief minister of 
the word of (Jod, or as only a continuation of Old Testament 
speculation concerning the creative word and the active wisdom 
of God. Several recent writers, as Luthardt and Weiss, reason- 
ing from unsound and sophistical premises, deny the dependence 
of the Gospel upon the ideas of the age, and are overjoyed to 
hear from Herr Holemann, of Leipzic, the assurance that the 
L)gos of John and that of the Alexandrians have nothing in 
common. But such writers are only indulging in puerilities and 
perversities of which advancing science can no longer take note.^ 
It is a fact supported by the clearest evidence, and hence recog- 
nized not merely by Bretschneider, Baur, and Baumgarten- 
Crusius, but also more or less openly by Lucke, Bleek, Schmid, 
Weizsacker and others, that the Johannine Gospel owes its exist- 
ence to the union of the life of Jesus ^vith that Alexandrian 
rhilonic philosophy of religion which, fifty years earlier, had 
made it possible for the Apostle Paul to construct the edifice of 

* ITL 8iqq., xvii. 9, 14. 

' Lathardt (I. p. 201) quite fnnkly gires the ground of his opinion by appealing to 
Garpxor (against Mangey, 1749): Scripsisset Johannes ita omnino, si yel nuUus etiam 
riato ant Philo nullos unqoam aliquid de \6ytft exi)osui8aent, &c Nor has the ques- 
tion any further interest for Weiss (p. 251), who appeals to Holemann, De Ev. 
Jdannu introitUf 1855, in support of the refusal to recognize the influence of Philo. 
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his dogmatic teaching.^ And the Phflonic system — which 
¥rill be examined further on — ^is seen supporting not only, as 
has been hitherto supposed, the idea of the Logos, but also a 
complete view of the world.* In John's Grospel, as in Philo, 
there is the abstract idea of Grod, — God as pure spirit, without 
body, without form and invisible, higher than the highest name, 
not even to be spoken of as light, simply existing as the One 
and as activa The intermediate nature is the Logos» word and 
reason, the first-bom, the only-b^otten, the image of God, the 
beginning, the instrument by which the world was made, the 
ambassador, the plenipotentiary, the interpreter, the imitator of 
the divine prototypes, the judge, the prince, the shepherd, the 
dispenser of food, the intercessor, the high-priest, the comforter. 
The Logos introduces the divine seed into the darkness and wild 
turmoil of matter ; his noblest work is man, whose immortal, 
nay, pre-existent spirit (comp. John ix. 1, 2) he illuminates, 
while, it is true, the perfect type, the immaterial man, exists 
only in heaven, and the earthly man is led captive by the sensu- 
ality of the flesh, in lust, and sin and death. Man can, however, 
withdraw himself from the sensuous world, from which he is 
freed by death ; he can enjoy the indwelling of the Spirit, but 
only with God, who draws His own whom He has elected before 
their birth. They are then taught of God, their spirits are the 
temple of God, they are free, kings, children of God, and do not 
even need the guidance of the Logos, with whom finally they 
keep pace. Both Gentiles and Jews enjoy the blessings con- 
ferred by this Logos, and become cliildren and friends of God. 
It is true that the Gentile philosophers have not seen God as 

^ Weizs&cker, p. 242, prudently says,: "We are not required here to examine 
farther as to what historical connection exists between these ideas and pre-Christian 
philosophy." 

s Oomp. below, the historical exhibition of the system of Philo and the litefatore 
concerning him ; bat the reader may previously refer to the extracts from the doctrine 
of the Logos given, e.g.^ by De Wette, BihL Dogmatik, 3rd ed., pp. 128 sqq. Fiat 
recognition of this connection in Mangey, PlUl. opp., 1742, and Ballenstedt, PAt/o 
und Johannes, 1802. 
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dearly as have Moaes and the Jews, who indeed have seen 
00 diyine form ; yet they have seen the Highest himself, and 
have worshipped Him under material images adapted to the 
Wily eye, but having a spiritual significance to the philoso- 
pher. 

Who — notwithstanding the traces of other influences im- 
pressed upon this book — ^would deny the independent position 
of the Christian author that first detected in the living Christ 
and in the living Spirit of the Christian community the abstract 
ideas which Philo had attached to the illustrious historical name 
of Moses; and thereby gave to those ideas life and reality, and 
freed them, up to a certain point, from the harsh contradictions 
of a sharply-defined dualism ? The Logos, in Philo only an 
intennediate being which in the act of manifestation is ever 
passing again out of sight, and the heavenly man, in Philo only 
a heavenly ideal image, become, in John's Gospel, one incarnate 
personality. This Logos, in Philo ever coyly retreating before 
contact with " corporeal needs," in John's Grospel has allowed 
nothing in the world to come into existence without his agency, 
has boldly taken upon himself human flesh, and in the flesh has 
given forth light, has wrought and suffered ; with him, his 
believing followers have overcome their fear of the material 
world, have not fled from the things of earth, have not sought 
death, have only guarded themselves against the spiritual world, 
and, superior to the world, have celebrated the joyous festivals 
of perfect union with God, who, in no mere compassionate figure 
of speech, has called them his children.^ It was Christianity 
that filled old forms with a new spirit ; and it was Christianity 
that burst these old forms, and either left them as tliey were or 
built them up afresh. It is important to consider how much it 
behoves the present age to lay aside these old forms, even the 

* Pint, of the highest God : rh trpbg Otitv K<^fjg yevoc ov Karkfiri irpbg >7/<^c oif^k 
iXftv «C tAq atttfiaros dvayxag {Q. rer, div. haer. p. 487). Of the Logos : u 
nrifwyw icdvrwv \6yoQ tt'c b^Hlv oitx i/XOev i^kavy are fitictvi rdv Kar aiaOriaiv 
'/■f^PVC itv {D. profug. 465). Even the ooneeptioa of the fatherhood of God is 
n^uded as aathropomorphic and anthropopathic (Q. Deus sit immui. 301). 
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old fonns of this Christ, and to acknowledge that the Christ who 
was moulded by, and who taught according to, these fonns, is 
not a perfectly faithful expression of the Jesus of history. 



7. — The Form, 

The fundamental division of this Gospel was recognized as 
early as the days of Eichhom. It is plainly at the close of the 
twelfth chapter, where Jesus breaks off his testimony in Jeru- 
salem, and the Evangelist, \vith a solemn glance at the past, dis- 
closes the grounds of the Jewish unbelief which stands prepared 
to put the holy one to death. With equal solemnity, the thir- 
teenth chapter introduces the last hours of Jesus by the beaming 
forth of his love at the parting supper. Thus, in this Gospel 
also, the life and the passion are separated ; the old main divi- 
sion is retained, but the period of the passion is made to begin 
later : in Matthew and Mark it begins at Caesarea ; in Luke, a 
little later, with the journey to death ; while in John it begins 
on the eve of the Passover. The points of view which underUe 
the two parts are also in evident agreement with the earlier 
Evangelists, only, in proportion as they are modified by the 
fundamental conception of the author, they present themselves 
before the reader in sharper and more impressive relief: what is 
described is the glory of Jesus Christ as it more and more fully 
reveals itself, both in life and death, in its struggle with dark- 
ness. The sub-divisions — about which there is greater difference 
of opinion, and concerning which Baur*s views are the most 
striking, if not the most accurate — are again nothing more than 
the steps and stages of a history which in essence is a develop- 
ment, a progress, the drama of a growing manifestation of glory 
with growing effects and consequences, and of a growing embit- 
terment of the powers of darkness.^ After the religio-philoso- 

^ Formerly the feasts and journeys were used as dividing-points, and Ewald bat 
again thos used the latter, although he explains that such external dividing-point»— 
especially days and feasts — are not in themselves satisfaotoiy (p. 15), and here and 
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piiical preface, the first port shows, in its first act, the introduc- 
tion of the Son of Grod by John, who, a prophetic teacher, finally 
retiring as the moon before the sun, gives the whole perspective 
of the future belief and unbelief (ch. i — iii.). The second act 
show^ Jesus' increasing activity, especially outside of Jerusalem; 
but also the growing storm which arises in Jerusalem after the 
healing of the paralytic, as well as the storm in Galilee, which 
district longs for an earthly Messiah and cannot understand the 
Messiah of the Passover (ch. iv. — vi). The third and last act 
gives the completion of the testimony and controversies in Judsea 
and Jerusalem ; and to the latter place Jesus, with significant 
allusions to his hour and his Passover, now betakes himself for 
the last time His testimony rises higher and higher, till it 
reaches the declaration of his existence before Abraham, and of 
his perfect oneness with God ; his miracles become increasingly 
startling, until he raises to life a dead man in whom decay has 
set in; his attacks grow sharper and sharper, until he reproaches 
the Jews with being the children of the devil, while they on 
their part call him the child of the devil, and raise violent hands 
against him (cL vii — xii.). This introduces the second main 
division, the three acts of which are easily distinguishable : first, 
the fareweU addresses (ch. xiii. — xvii) ; then the actual cata- 
strophe (ch. xviiL — xix.) ; and, finally, the glory of the resurrec- 
tion (ch. XX.). The lesser and most minute articulations of the 
deUcate organism of the book may be here passed over ; yet it is 
▼orth while to notice that the arrangement in triplets, which 
underlies the plan of the Gospel, is carried with artistic skill, 
and even mysteriously, into its most minute and delicate veins, 
and is not merely a Hebraism, but undoubtedly rests upon the 
absolute ground of the divine mystery of the Trinity. Thrice is 
Jesus in Galilee, thrice in Judaja, twice three feasts take place 



there he ii obliged to postulate the existence of ''gaps." Those who have adopted the 
flwiifiiation based on the internal matter of the history have — especially Baur— always 
Kguded vii. 1 as marking a crisis ; on the other hand, they have thrown iii. — vi. 
together, overlooking the criais at iii. 27 — iv. 1. 
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during his ministry, and particularly three Passover feasts— in 
the beginning, the middle and the end — ^which either foretell or 
procure his death. He works three miracles in Galilee, and 
three in Jerusalem.^ Twice three days is he in the neighbour- 
hood of John, three days are covered by the narrative of Lazarus, 
six by the fatal Passover ; he utters three sayings on the cross, 
and appears thrice after his resurrection. 

The style of the book is a remarkable compound of genuine 
Greek facility and skill, with Hebrew forms of expression marked 
by simplicity, childlikeness, metaphor, and also awkwardness: 
thus the union of conflicting party opinions is embodied in the 
very language.* The composition reveals an artist who gives 
nature, even where all is design. There is no ornament, nc^ 
inflated rhetoric, as in Mark. Everything is as simple and- 
liquid as in real life ; there is a natural play in the sequence oC 
events ; but the subtle art of the writer is self-betrayed in th^ 
care which is bestowed on the progress of the history from on.^ 
incident to another, and in the slight and fugitive touches onto' 
which to the thoughtful reader a whole picture develops itself, 
as, e.g., in the rich description of a landscape, of the scene of tb.^ 
conversation between Jesus and the Samaritan woman, or agaixi 
in Bethany, where the reader needs no painter, and the paints** 
no invention. To this picturesqueness is added a system of pro- 
found thought, which harmonizes with the former, because i* 
finds ready expression in imagery, and is made familiar an^ 
intelligible to the hearer by being given forth with pruderi^ 
reserve ; but which, however, on the other hand, derives frotfi 
the contrast between the thought and the imagery a marvellous 
power of stirring the mind and arresting the attention. Beneatt* 
it all, lurk everywhere mysteries concerning a most mysterioa^ 
personality, concerning most mysterious antagonisms; obscur^ 

^ In Ghklilee : the miracle at Oana, the ruler, the miracle of feeding (the ooeurreiMT^ 
on the lake b a pare addition) ; at Jerusalem : the paralytic, the man bom blinds 
Lazarus. It is remarkable that the number and arrangement have not^ as a mks^ 
been noticed (Credner, indeed, speaks, p. 241, of five miracles). 

' Comp. Qodet, I.e., pp. 20 sqq., 22 : the clothing Greek, the body Hebrew. 
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sayings, obscure deeds, explained only by their results, the deeds 
themselves transparent pictures of thought — as Herder remarked 
— mere yaiying signs and symbols, of the literalness of whose 
meaning one would remain as uncertain as of the religio-his- 
torical symbolism of the conversation with the Samaritan 
woman, did not the author himself insist upon that literalness ; 
even that which is apparently accidental and involuntary — the 
day, the series of days, the series of feasts, of journeys, of 
miracles — is full of meaning, of spirit, of symbol.^ Side by side 
with the mysterious stands the reverse of the picture : the Jews, 
the Samaritans, the disciples, do not understand the Lord. Some- 
times they speak with all the ludicrousness of uncultured men ; 
sometimes they misunderstand him with an unhappy absurdity 
of which we are seldom guilty in our intercourse with each 
other; and sometimes, becoming in their nusunderstanding 
involuntarily correct prophets of the truth, they themselves, as 
in a magic circle, heighten the impression of mystery, become 
themselves a mystery.* Finally, as to the tone of mind in which 
the Gospel is written. Here we have rest and harmony — as in 
the imagery — ^peace, joy and blessedness, such as the Christian 
seeks for ; and though struggle is not wanting, varied and in- 
tense — heat, want, trouble, zeal, anger, irony — yet the struggling 
Christ is a part of the Christian life which seeks to find expres- 
sion in him; and Christ's //lo/e, at the parting supper, on the 
cross, after the resurrection, is peace, victory, glory. 

This is the charm in the /(>rm of the Gospel, which completes 
the victory of its subject, ie. the superhuman, but nevertheless 
hwnan person of Jesus — the deliverer from sin and death and 
the world, from the Law and the nation, from heaven and earth. 

' To erery one with eyes, the interview with the Samaritan woman has a purely 
fjrmboUcal significance, and cannot rest upon any historical fact. The five husbands 
of the Samaritan woman are the five religions which the Samaritan settlers brought 
oat of Asia ; and the sixth is the peeado-Jehovah whom the Samaritans then wor- 
shipped: all according to 2 Kings xvii. 24 sqq. ; Jos. Ant, 9, 14, 3. Meyer sees 
nothing when he asks, Where then is the sixth ? 

* Comp. only viL 35, 42, xi. 48, 50. 
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We refer the reader tx) Stranss's able description.* Yet every- 
thing has its limits. To say nothing of the fact that the enigm* 
is often exaggerated, and that which the mind can grasp passes 
over into its opposite, there is in this Gospel a characteristic 
feature of leaden monotony, the displeasing impression of which 
is concealed under so many other impressions that are favour- 
able, yet is not to be disputed, and has recently been admitteti 
by Weizsacker among others. But the fault — as in the case 
of the enigma — ^lies in the subject itselt The Christ who is 
perfect from the beginning, who knows all, does all, dares all, 
whose chief work is that of bearing constant and most unre- 
served testimony to himself, and of bringing to light the ever 
dcEuily enmity of the world of darkness, who moreover finds, not 
only in the Evangelist, but also in John his forerunner, a coa- 
stant echo of all his sayings — he, accoKling to this conception 
of him, is a Christ that both in liistory and in the hands of 
the ablest author, is an immovable, dead, monotonous figure, 
which, in spite of all progression in the narrative, is from the 
beginning already defunct, and can only be with difficulty pre- 
served to the end artificially, by means of a series of gradations 
in the cries and in the conflicts, or by means of fresh scenery, as 
in the closing incidents at Jerusalem. 



6. — The Sources. 

The question as to the historical character of the matter and 
form of this Gospel comes back upon us with ever-increasiug 
urgency; but before we decide, perhaps negatively, we must 
examine whether the author has based his peculiar acliievemeuts 
on any sources, and what they are. 

Formerly, Llicke considered the employment of the Synoptics 
by John very problematical ; but Bleek and De Wette showed 
a strong inclination to reverse the relations between John and 

1 Pp. 142 sqq. 
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hike and Mark at least, and to believe iu the dependence of 
these two upon John. Recently, however (justified, we may 
say, by the earliest testimony), nearly every one (Baur, Hilgen- 
feld, Ewald, Godet, Hengstenbeig, Luthardt, Weizsacker) admits 
that the Synoptics were at the command of the author of John's 
Gospel, and even supplied him with a foundation for his own 
work^ It is a proof of this that he aims at adding only a 
last word to the Gospels already read in the Church ; a further 
proof is seen in his retaining the fundamental arrangement of 
the old Gospels (Galilee, Jerusalem, the ministry, the passion, 
and, in a certain sense, a Galilean commencement of the pas> 
sion), as well as a great number of short, incisive sayings — 
which do not appear to be much enlarged — ^many narratives and 
the majority of the miracles; and yet another proof is to be 
found in several passages — especially in the remark about 
John's imprisonment (iiL 24) — ^in the writer's explanatory cor- 
rection of some existing tradition referred to by our Synoptics. 

\Ve are reminded of Matthew in particular, not only by the 
numerous sayings collected by Baur, but also by the honourable 
mention of Peter, by the meek animal on which Jesus rode, the 
sword-scene in Gethsemane, Mary at the grave, the ruler's son, 
and other things. Many things are suggestive of the later 
Gospels, especially Luke. For example, the anointing by Mary, 
the semce of Martha, the smiting off the right ear with a sword 
in Gethsemane, the incidents connected with Peter in the hall, 
the three languages written on the cross, the new grave, the two 
angels and Peter at the grave, the prints of the nails, the touch- 
ing the wounds, the impartation (instead of the mere promise) 
of the Spirit, the — at least, assumed — ascension.- Further, the 

^ Liieke, Comm. HJber das Ev. dei Johannes, 3rd ed., 1840, I. 197: '*The etnploy- 
B€Dt of the Sjnoptics is very problematical." On the other hand, Weizsacker, p. 270 : 
"The ■3rnopticaI account forms the background npon which the particular form of the 
feorth Gospel is drawn." Qodet, p. 94. 

' The three languages on the cross are, it is true, not universally found in Luke 
uiiL 38, but they are strongly supported by Sin., and can hardly have been borrowed 
from John, who gives them in a reversed and incorrect order (John xix. 20). Ascen- 
tioD, tL 62. 

VOL. L M 
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partiality shown towards the Samaritan ministry, with a view 
to the later Samaritan church as seen in the Acts of the 
Apostles ; and finally and chiefly, the mysterious character of 
the life of Jesus, his miraculous knowledge, his miraculous 
escape, his temptation by the devil in his passion, and the 
entering of the devil into Judas, one of the twelve. An ac- 
quaintance with Mark's Gospel is suggested by the two hun- 
dred pennyworth of bread at the miracle of the loaves, the 
walking of Jesus on the sea, and the description of the oint- 
ment as being worth three hundred pence ; and in general by 
the "new" doctrine, the equality of Jews and Gentiles, the 
higher legalism, and notably again by the mysteriousness of the 
person of Jesus and the increasing misunderstanding of him 
by men, even by the disciples, the reticence with reference to 
miracles, the manipulations connected with the miracles, the 
general atmosphere of incomprehensibility, Jesus' indifference 
about food, his heroism, and his hiding himself.^ That, in these 
points of contact, the dependence is on the side of the fourth 
Gospel, and not of the other Gospels, is made conspicuousljr 
evident by the amplifying touches introduced by the former. 
Thus the disciple who used his sword in Gethsemane, and who 
is not named by Luke, has become in the fourth Gospel Peter, 
and the man who was smitten, Malchus ; the disciple who, in 
Mark, counted the loaves at tlie miracle of feeding the multi- 
tudes, has become Philip, and the indignant disciple at the 
supper at Bethany, Judas — names which Luke and Mark would 
certainly not have withheld if they had been at their command. 
Nor can it be believed that Luke would have failed to note the 
manner of the devil's entering into Judas, if he had had access 
to the drastic description of the fourth Gospel 

With all this minute and detailed borrowing, it is neverthe- 
less true that the writer of the fourth Gospel has taken great 
liberties with his synoptical predecessors. While he has sought 

^ Couip. also Strauss, p. 135. 
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continually to retain in some way their facts and their tone 
of feeling, he has not shrunk fix)m introducing, in the most 
important as well as in the most trivial matters, a hundred 
deviations which had their excuse in their consistency and 
novelty. Especially has he taken great liberties with the say- 
ings of Jesus ; the arrangement of these sayings was, however, 
also somewhat various in the other Gospels. The saying against 
the love of life makes its appearance at Jerusalem on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the Greeks to the feast ; the saying concern- 
ing the servant's relation to Ms master, at the washing of the 
disciples' feet; the prediction of persecution, in the farewell 
addresses. The saying about the prophet in his own country 
is quite incidentally alluded to, and the suspicion — contem- 
porary with this saying — against the man who had never 
learned, is transferred to the temple at Jerusalem.^ But the 
narratives also are placed in a different order: the purifying 
rfthe temple, the saying about its destruction, the naming of 
Pto, come at the beginning instead of at the end ; the healing 
rf the paralytic occurs at Jerusalem, the agony of Jesus in 
the city, not in Gethsemane ; the address belonging to the 
last supper is spoken in Gkdilee instead of at the end of the 
last days in Jerusalem. An internal transformation is also 
frequently noticeable. The most modest is the mention of 
names elsewhere wanting, in one place Andrew and Philip, in 
another Peter and John, in another Judas, in another Mary and 
Martha, and in yet another Malchus. Then, again, there is the 
portrayal, with heightened colour and yet with well-kept pro- 
portions, of double-conflicts — as when the Sabbath controversies 
of the previous Gospels are coupled with the great miracles of 
the healing of the paralytic and the man bom blind. But how 
much more artificial, and even mythical and objectionable, are 
the narratives of the ruler (the centurion), the paralytic, and the 
walking on the sea — the latter ending not with the mere calm- 

» xiL 25, xiii. 16, xv. 20, xtL 1, iv. 44, vii. 16. 
M 2 
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ing of the waters, but with the fabulously sudden arrival at 
the shore !^ In some instances we find that an allusion of the 
earlier Gospels has grown into a graphic and lengthy narrative. 
Those earlier Gospels apply to the Baptist the words of the 
prophet, " the voice of one crying in the wilderness," but in the 
fourth Gospel it has become the Baptist's own assertion ; Luke 
represents him as disclaiming the Messiahship, but in the fourth 
Gosi)el this has become a subject of negociation between him 
and the Sanhedrim. Luke, the friend of the Gentiles, relates, 
in opposition to what really happened, a final journey through 
Samaria, and gives several intimations of the existence of a 
Samaritan belief ; the fourth Gospel knows of a mission to the 
Samaritans from the very beginning, of the conquest of the 
capital city, while in the perspective lies the conversion of the 
whole land. Luke gives the utterance of Jesus, on the last 
sacred evening, concerning his serving the disciples who were at 
table with him ; the narrative of the washing of the disciples' 
feet has been developed out of this in the fourth Gospel* Luke 
also gives the parable of the poor man Lazarus, who after death 
attains to life and glory; and to the parable is added a refer- 
ence to the unbelief of Israel, which even a most distinctly*^ 
visible resurrection from the dead would not overcome; th^^ 
fourth Gospel knows of a resuiTection of Lazarus, the last an^3 
greatest miracle, which instead of breaking down the nations^J 
imbelief, only provokes it to violence.* 

Other Christian sources cannot be detected in this Gospel, witri 
satisfactory certainty, or to any considerable amount. The writer 
was most probably acquainted with the Gospel of the Hebrews- 
For proof of this, we must not place much reliance on the na*^" 
rative of the adulteress (viii. 1, &c.), for this narrative can '•^ 
shown to be a later interpolation, though it certainly exhibi** 

' iv. 46 sqq. (comp. Matt. viii. 5 aqq.), v. 1 sqq. (Matt ix. 1 sqq.), tI. 15 ^•^'^* 
(Matt. xiT. 22 sqq. ). 

' Comp. Luke xxii. 24 sqq. 

^ Luke xvl 19 sqq. and Johu xi. 1 sqq. 
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some resemblance to the story of a sinful woman related by 
Papias, and referred by Eusebius to the Gospel of the Hebrews.^ 
But the saying about the necessity of being bom from above, 
contained in the conversation with Nicodemus, very distinctly 
suggests the existence of such an original form as has not been 
preserved anywhere in our earlier Gospels, but is contained in 
the quotations concerning the new birth borrowed, most pro- 
bably from the Gospel of the Hebrews, by Justin and the 
Clementine Homilies.* No stress is to be laid upon an occa- 
sional resemblance to the later Gospel of the Ebionites.* Cred- 
ner has already pointed out the manifold resemblance of the 
fundamental conceptions in John's Gospel with the Preaching 
of Peter that made its appearance at the beginning of the second 
century. Other resemblances to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the first Epistle of Peter, and particularly to the Epistle of 
Barnabas, can be easily detected.* There remains open only the 
question as to the side on which dependence lies; and upon 
<^is point we have no doubt that the work nearest to the Gospel 
of John — the Epistle of Barnabas — ^is to be reckoned among 
the witnesses to this Gospel — among which Justin the Martyr 
is also to be reckoned — although it has been recently regarded 
V Tolkmar as a work that prepared the way for John. 

The inquiry into the sources of this Gospel leaves us, after all, 
at a loss to explain the startling novelties and bold deviations 
of the book. Does the living stream of oral tradition, or the 
living been an eye-witness, excuse or justify the author; or 
^tist we, upon many points, abide by the belief that he gave 

^ Bob. 3, 89. 

* Jut, Ap, L 94. Clem., H<m, xi. 26. 

* I meui the reference of JesoB to his choice of the twelve apoetles, vi. 70, xv. 16, 
^* ; comp. Qoepe) of the Ebionites, cArbg HiKilaTo rifia^.—iKi^KafiTtv Itaawnv koI 
^««*»i3w. But aimikrly, Luke vi. 13. Ker. Petr, ap Clem. Strom. 6, 6, 48. 

* Comp. 1 Peter i. 23, also the theory of the incarnation in the Epistles to the 
Hebrews and of Barnabas ; comp. on this subject, below. For the Kerygma Petri, 
<^^^ aem., Strom, 1, 29, 181 ; 6, 5, 39—41 ; 6, 6, 48 ; 6, 15, 128. Frafpn. 68. 
^^i^dner, Beitrdge, I. pp. 861 sqq. Comp. Clem. 1, 29, and Fragm. 68, Xpicrroc 
•'^MOC «ai \&fOi ; Clem. 6, 6, 89 sqq., rd 'EXX^vwv luu loviaiutv iroXacd. 
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to the history a fonn freely moulded according to the philo- 
sophical and religious idea which he confessed hiniself to he 
anxious to serve ? After so many perplexing enigmas, the plain 
question of the historical character of this Gospel cannot be 
evaded any longer ; the question as to whether tlie writer was 
an eye-witness may be the more unhesitatingly deferred, because 
lus being such is scarcely seriously affirmed in the Gospel, and 
the question itself will be decided by the inquiry into the 
historical character of the book. 



€. — Historical Character, 

Among the false means diligently and effectively employed 
by an untrue theology to quiet men's minds, one of the prin- 
cijxil is the wanton assertion that the doubts concerning the 
fourth Gospel entertained by Baur are obsolete — an assertion 
which is now to be heard from many professorial chairs in 
German universities, and which is embraced as a golden truth 
in circles marvellously ready to live upon faith in words and 
men. But, in fact, the state of the case is the very opposite 
of that which this illusion supposes, and Baur's chief defect was 
that he did not sufficiently prove the unhistorical character of 
this Gospel — ^that he drew his proofs more from the underlying 
fundamental idea than from the facts of history. 

Our present inquiry is capable of a three-fold division : the 
Gospel in itself, the Gospel in comparison with Paul, and finally, 
in comparison with the Synoptics. 

The discussion as to whether the Gospel has an historical aim 
or not, need not be re-opened. Careful investigation has shown 
that its aim is not historical, its means are historical, but its 
pure history is possibly disturbed by its unhistorical aim. There- 
fore its actually unhistorical character must first be shown. On 
the other hand, another point already mentioned and closely 
connected with the inquiry as to the aim of the book, leads us 
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at the outset to the assumption of an — in peut, at least — ^unhis- 
torical character. The Gospel of selections is a one-sided Gospel. 
By omitting many parts of the life of Jesus altogether, and by 
iLeeping in view another part with an almost exclusive persist- 
ency, it gives at any rate a one-sided and only half-true picture 
of that Ufa This is frankly admitted by Weizsacker, while 
Ewald's satisfaction in the favourable and corroborative silence 
of John as to the Sjmoptics is not reassuring. For the Gospel 
makes — and that the more, the more self-contained it is — an 
impression as a whole which does not admit of additions. To 
interpolate the material of the other Gospels is too difficult even 
for the most painstaking and keen-sighted art of the present 
day. To introduce the material, and yet more the spirit of the 
sayings and acts of Jesus, from the other Gospels, would be to 
create a phantom, a hybrid of contradictions. A Gospel which 
not merely does not contain, but carefully excludes, a long series 
of Intimate traditions, is an extremely one-sided (Jospel. 

But let us look more closely. The book is not only very one- 
sided, it is also in a high degree subjective, i. e. arbitrary in its 
history. The most favourably-disposed readers have asked them- 
selves how the writer could have retained in his memory these 
long, interminable discourses of Jesus, which are often without 
the support of an historical situation, without those pearls of 
teaclung, the parables, and, notwithstanding their thoughtful 
character, without any strictly agumentative progression. And 
after all they have said of the imbuement of the writer's mind 
with the spirit and thought of Jesus, Liicke, Luthardt, Ewald, 
and Weizsacker, are compelled to recognize the author's subjec- 
tive freedom in these spun-out compositions. This freedom, both 
in form and matter, is seen — and was seen by Bretschneider — to 
be confirmed by the complete harmony between the words and 
sentiments of the Evangelist when speaking in his own person 
(comp. L 1 — 18), as well as of the author of the Epistle, with the 
utterances that are ascribed to Jesus ; and the impression that 
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in this Gospel it is not Jesus himself, but the writer, who speaks, 
is all the stronger because in some places the words of John pass 
without a definite boundary-line into those of the Evangelist, 
and in other places the Evangelist's reflections into the utter- 
ances of Jesus.^ It may be said that the author has become so 
imbued with Jesus' mode of expression, that he finally speaks 
one language with him; but who is to distinguish between 
" Mine" and "Thine," especially in the case of an author who is 
talented and daring enough to be an ** I,** and not a shadow ? 
Finally, when not only the Evangelist, but also the independent 
prophet, the Baptist, and even the man who was bom blind, use 
the language and the irony of Jesus, is it more probable that 
Jesus speaks in John and the blind man, or that the Evangelist 
uses one language — his own literary language — and sphere of 
thought for himself and Jesus, for John and the blind man ?* 
Another evidence of the author's subjective freedom is to be 
found in the minutely elaborate mysticism of the triple form 
into which not only some of the lesser scenes, but the whole life 
of Jesus is thrown. Who will venture to believe that the liistory 
of Jesus was, by his pre-ordination or prevision, forced into these 
exact, orderly, ornate, and altogether mechanical frames, — ^broken 
up into this well-arranged and carefully-composed set of picture 
sheets ? Who is responsible for the sLx feasts, the three Pass- 
overs, the triple appearance of Galilee and Jerusalem in journeys 
and miracles ? The author, who has given such a high polish to 
the life of Jesus that it deserves to be called an ingenious work 
of art, rather than the most serious occurrence in history. And 
who cannot see that the author has, in other respects also, not 
arranged the history according to strict reality, but at his desk 
and in harmony with the order of his pages, when Jesus, at 
various times, in various places, and in the presence of various 
men, falls back on former utterances of his own or of his oppo- 

* Comp. for the first, iii. 16 aqq. ; for the second, xii 87, 44. 

* Comp. especially iii. 27—36 ; also ix. 27, 30, 33. 
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Dents in a manner intelligible to the reader of the foregoing 
chapters, but by no means intelligible to his hearers ?^ 

Thus far the author's subjective freedom has betrayed itself 
as a freedom which afiFects even the very pith of the narrated 
histories and sayings. But it is also quite possible to lay bare 
the more peculiar tenets of this author, and to show how those 
tenets were applied to the history of Jesus, and at the same time 
to establish the gravest doubts as to the historical character of 
the most important of the acts and sayings of Jesus. From the 
very beginning, the author has not imposed upon himself silence 
as to the system of thought which he held with solenrn convic- 
tion, nay, with energetic pathos. It is noteworthy that, before 
he comes to the history of Jesus, he gives us his own philosophic 
view of the world: this is the view peculiar to the Philonic 
theology, which adopts Christianity as the beginning and end of 
the ways of God.' When an historian begins with his philo- 
sophy, we have good ground for the conviction that we have to 
do with an author whose starting-point and deepest sympathy 
we bound up with his philosophical studies, who converts history 
into a philosophy of history, and whose historical communica- 
tions consist of a not always trustworthy accommodation of facts 
to the points of view of his general conception of the universe. 
Such a conviction must be arrived at in the present case, or can 
he only arbitrarily and irrationally warded off. This historian 
begins with the origin of the world, the return of the world to 
God, the pre-t^mporal Logos, who is the mediator between God 
and the world, between light and darkness ; and refers to the 
advents of the Logos into the world of darkness from the creation 
downwards, through general history down to the sacred history 
itself. He recognizes this operative Logos in the mind of man, 
even of the Gentile, in the religion of Israel, but chiefly in the 

' Comp. vii. 19 sqq., xiii. 33. 

* i. 1—18. Neither Langen, Judenth. in Pal. z. Zeit Chruti, 1866, p 279, nor 
Biggenbach, Zeugn. f. J oh. Progr, 1866, p. 19, finds any trace of speculation. The 
Catholic, however, admits that the idea of the Logos had its origin in Alexandria. 
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y.ju:,i*:: rVvzi Lii^ Ttiiliis: 1:117 -g-"' ■ ^ iCLui;* u iis ^liies and 
f.r;., '.;-#»« ui v:iL ri* yr.*zn^rjiit ^cii:^ ilry Cirix is the 
*'y^'/? »* ".as: -.jji^^KiZii lii-w i: if ^^iK !•= is tts siieddii^ 
?.'/^v. ':.>,;>t i'i'-'s? 4=^- leiii. iz.»i aciiz. Fjeik* -irlT cf himself j 
'4 /„< ;;?<5-*rzl>*>::y-^, of Li* ■s^.'iili^T -wiii. GvC is well as of bis 
f^rJs/ijr 'rA-AMiJM, V> G'>L W^ -i&i: ■:iai'ri5Cai:>ii ItIt ii is thai ftoin 
t>*^; v^ry fifU ii^ knovs eT^rviing. can foreteli evemhing, can 
'I// *r/ijrytitiuif; and fa^rsr it is thai, as a Philonic Icpys disdain- 
j/i{/ "f'^rthly fj^^lji," he is not bom, is not baptized, neitbei 
YfumiifM unr Htitt'arn, HtandH far above Moses and John, far above 
If id \irtiy\w'Ai aii'l }im nation, is a man of the city, a man of the 
¥tni\t\,tiut\ iin a manifcHtation of God, enduring not merely foi 
uui* <liiy nor for on«5 year, but, being without childhood anc 
yiiiil.li, i« \\\vt*M yujirn in tlio world as an active personality, anc 
ii'MHinm iJiniii iM^rpotually as the Spirit. We can understand 
llniilly, linw it in that his activity has a double accompanimen 
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'Oo the one hand, that of faith which, at the first view of the 

light, called him by the mouth of Andrew and Peter "Christ, the 

Son of God ;" and, on the other hand, that of misunderstanding 

ind unbelief which prove the eternal and essential darkness of 

the world by foolishness of speech, and by wickedness of action, 

tnd bj the revolt of a whole nationality, issuing in his cruci- 

fixUUL 

We are told that it is possible that the author found, in the 
peison of Jesus, not only that actual historical manifestation 
liiich corresponded in some way to his idea, but that which 
wholly corresponded to it, and was in all points honestly and 
exactly conterminous with it But is this identity of the idea 
uA the reality probable ? Is not the development of the reality 
ootof the idea equally possible ? . In view of the notorious free- 
dom of the writer, is not this development probable ? Even 
before historical proofs are adduced, the fact of the idealization 
tf the reality can be shown firom the book itself. Of such a fact 
there can be no doubt : this picture of Christ corresponds to the 
leqoiiements of a human being in only the narrowest sense ; it 
belies our own experience of human nature, of its limitations as 
• creature, of its slow growth, its need of acquiring knowledge, 
end its struggling ; and it allies in an inconceivable manner 
divine majesty and human limitednesa Who can bring order 
ukI harmony into the life of one who wanders from place to 
place and is weary, and yet can vanish or move the world ; of 
o&e who actually and truly hungers and thirsts, and yet can 
create food and drink out of nothing; of one who is taken 
prisoner by treachery, and yet dies of his own free will (a new 
fcnn of voluntary death), and who, still of his own free will, 
rises again from the dead ? Nor will a fuller consideration of 
the matter make the idealization of the history less unquestion- 
*Ma Jesus could not, even had he been able, have spoken and 
scted as he is represented to have done : it is impossible that he 
should have provoked contradiction by uttering unintelligible 
riddles, that he should have sanctified imbelief by annihilating 
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religious faith without any well-considered ground, that he sliouli 
have turned the world ui)side down by reversing the natural 
order of things. And again, it is impossible that the disciples 
should have answered as they are represented to have done, 
especially if they had had a definite faith from the beginning ; 
nor could Nicodemus have spoken so blunderingly, nor the 
people so foolishly, however low might have been the level of 
their ideas. These dialogues cannot represent the reality, — ^they 
could have been carried on only between the conception, the 
abstract idea, the Logos, on the one hand, and the darkness of 
the world on the other. The reader can perceive, also, that the 
hard and refractory historical reality, to which violence is so 
often done, nevertheless here and there in the book refuses to 
accommodate itself to the idea.^ This Christ knows from the 
beginning what is in man, and yet chooses as a disciple a Judae 
wlio betrays him. He knows of himself of the death of Lazarus 
and yet, on the other hand, learns that he is sick only througt 
messengers.* He is exalted above every attack, and yet is per- 
secuted, apprehended, bound and slain. Is all this suflBcientlj 
explained out of the knowledge and will of Jesus ? He opens 
prosecutes and closes his career to so large an extent in Jera 
salem, that Galilee learns its faith from Jerusalem ; and yet k* 
is called the Galilean prophet ! ' 

But the objections which the earlier records of the life o 
Jesus — Paul and the three Gospels — offer to the historical cha 
racter of this book, are far more important. We cannot fail t^ 
recognize an essential relationship between the views of th- 
author and Pauline ideas — the former containing an unhistorica 
development of the latter. In Paul's writings, also, the persoi 

^ It is easy to see that the alterations and omissions occur exactly in those partieu 
lars of the life of Jesus which chiefly reveal his dependence and suffering : his biril 
training, baptism, inward conflicts, the choice of the betrayer, Qethsemane, Golgotha 

« Comp. vi. 70, ». 3, 4, 11. 

' vii. 52. That he came out of Ghililee is also admitted, iy. 44, for hia '*GW 
country '* cannot refer to Judaea : rather Jesus obtains a hearing in Galilee, his ow 
country, after he has won a recognition at Jerusalem. 
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of Jesus stands as the central point (but without the suppression 
of the substantial benefits of the kingdom of Grod); there also, in 
accordance with Philonic views, which Paul shares with John, 
the person of Jesus goes back into a pre-temporal existence ; 
there also is the Law abrogated, the law of Christ, the rule of 
love, the era of the Spirit, substituted for it, and the Gentiles are 
called. Many of these opinions are more vigorously and also 
more harshly developed by John than even by Paul, as, e.g., the 
Christology and the opposition to the Law, — for PauFs pious 
rererence prevented him &om ever speaking of the Law as the 
Law of the Jews, your Law.^ It is worth while to observe that 
the Jesus of John outbids, in his stem deduction of consequences 
bom his premises, the Apostle whose radicalism met with so 
IMe support in the community of the immediate followers of 
Jesus. But, further, we are not concerned with PauFs own per- 
aoDal opinions, but with what he taught as being derived from 
Jesus. Paul is altogether ignorant of Jesus' having demonstrated 
his own pre-temporal existence, or that while on earth he abro- 
gated the Law and called the Gentiles as well as the Jews. Had 
he known aU this, he would have declared it, and not the very 
opposite ; he would thus have been at peace instead of war with 
the Jeruscdemites ; and the Jerusalemites themselves would have 
given their full assent to the Pauline abrogation of the Law and 
breaking down of the national limitations. The fundamental 
principles of the teaching of Jesus in John's Gospel are imhis- 
torical, for they convert history — the great and severe struggles 
of the apostolic age — into a mere phantom, a dream, fooUshness. 
In yet another main point, Paul contradicts the portrait of Clirist 
in John. In accordance with the words of Jesus himself, to 
which words he appeals, Paul places the kingdom of God essen- 

* Tiii. 17, X. 84, xv. 25. Comp. t. 39, TiiL 64, 66. Paul says simply, 6 vo/4oc, 
Kver ytf/ioc loviaUtv. Comp. also my Otxh, Christtu, p. 14, note. Those who 
nek to explain away difficulties wiU nerer sacoeed in rebatting these objections, — at 
isy rate, they will not do so by asserting that the opposition to the Old Testament is 
vsly apparent. Nothing is to be said of Riggenbach*s somewhat trifling justification 
d the Johannine expression {Ztugniuef. Johannes, p. 14). 
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tially in the future, and though that kingdom throws some light 
upon the present, yet he sighs for the returning Lord, whom 
he, with all the Church on earth, hopes to live to see ; but the 
Christ of John preaches the God-filled blessed present, which 
takes no thought of time since it is superior to all time ; and 
though the future tense is sometimes used, yet he preaches the 
future in full earnestness only so far as to substitute the Spirit 
for his own personal return, and the real kingdom of heaven, a 
future among the stars, for the kingdom upon earth.^ Paul also 
corrects the fourth Gospel on one important detail of fact. John 
is whoUy silent as to the institution of the Lord's Supper; but 
Paul, on the other hand, sensible of the great importance of this 
transaction, gives the most exact account of it And what is 
equally significant, he describes the Lord's Supper essentially in 
the forms of the Passover meal, and thus clearly shows that its 
solemn institution fell on the day of the Jewish Passover meal, 
which was held on the 14th, and only on the 14th, of Nisan. 
By this information, he proves not only the inaccuracy of th& 
account in the fourth Gospel — ^which finds room on the lasl> 
evening of Jesus for everything except this sacred transaction o*^ 
his — ^but also the completely unhistorical character of the stat& — 
ment of this Gospel, that Jesus died on the 14th of Nisan, L ^^ 
on the day of the Passover meal Paul himself gives the founda*— 
tion of John's incorrect account, when he calls Jesus the Pas^ - 
over lamb that was slain for us ; but he does not say that Jesu,^ 
died on the same day as the Passover lamb. The Evangelist^ 
however, whose purpose it was to remove the legal feast froDC^ 
Christianity, and to exhibit Christ here also as the end of th^ 
Law and of all sacrifice, makes it appear that Jesus ate no Pass- — 
over lamb on the appointed day, and therefore instituted nc^ 

^ The present kingdom is aUuded to by Paul only in 1 Qox, iy. 20 ; Bom. zIt. 17 ^ 
elsewhere it is always the fatare, eagerly-longed-for kingdom. The eachatologioa^ 
future is, on the other hand, scarcely traceable in John t. 28 ; for the rest^ it is onl^ 
the above-mentioned historical future; comp. xiy. 17, Jcc. The kingdom of beayen^ 
xiL 32, xii. 26, xiv. 1 sqq., xvii. 24. It is well known that this oonoeption is acarcel^f^ 
aUuded to by Paul, 2 Cor. v. 8 ; Phil. i. 23. 
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Lord's Sapper, since he himself was the Passover lamb, which 
ires slain on the 14th and not on the 15 th of Nisan.^ 

Upon all these and other points the Synoptics stand arrayed 
against the fourth Grospel, and the fact is simply the reverse 
of what Godet somewhat hastily assures his readers, when he 
says that every historical difference between the fourth Gospel 
aod the others is a confirmation of the superiority of John^ 
Even when the latter is in closer agreement with certain of our 
eiilier Gospels, his greater ai&nity to their later characteristics 
can be observed — e. g. in the rising above what is Jewish, the 
&Toiir shown to the Grentiles, the interest exhibited in what 
eoncemed the Samaritans, the exaggeration of the miraculous, 
and in the heightened mysteriousness ; and the Christ of John 
ahaies, especially with Luke and Mark, a general approach to 
wbat is apocryphal, and in this respect even goes beyond those 
Gospels. But upon many points he has all three — i. e. the 
whole tradition of the Church — against him.' We will say 
nothing here of the thoroHigh contrast between the concrete 
inany-sidedness and homely naturalness of the traditional course 
of life, sayings, and acts of Jesus, and the already noticed Johan- 
nine one-sidedness and monotony of the dialectic and obtrusive 
testimony of Jesus to himself — ^which even Weizsacker admits, 
after all his attempts to explain it away ; but we will proceed 
to mention the most obvious concrete contradictions.* 

The Synoptics diflFer from John above all upon the cardinal 
point of the Christological idea. While the Gospel of John not 

' 1 Cor. xi. 23 aqq., alio y. 7. Paul does not eanction the introdaction of the 
vxbiiig of the discipW feet ; comp. 1 Cor. xi. 23, x. 1 iqq., xii. 13. 

' P. 61. 

' The usertion of Weizsacker's (p. 272) that our three Gospels giro only a one- 
■ded tadition of an originallj single soorce, is capable of refutation. Whatever may 
be tboQght of the aomties of the Synoptics, Luke shows in his preface that he made use 
<f •my joiures, and drew up a careful account based upon aU, 

* Just., Ap. I. 14, Ppax^Xg icai mnrrofioi nap' aifrov \6yoi yiyovatfiVy ob ycip 
*ofi^n^ vinf^iv. This characteristic, as Volkmar justly maintains, belongs only 
to the Synoptics (Urtpr. umerer Bvang. p. 107). 
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merely — as Godet says — records the great days of the testimony 
of Jesus, especially in Jerusalem, but also fills every page with 
sayings about his pre-temporal existence and his equality with 
God ; the older Gospels do not give a syllable from the mouth of 
Jesus about his pre-temporal existence, nor do they represent 
him as referring to his consciousness of oneness with God in his 
every-day intercourse, but only at certain isolated and exalted 
moments of his life.^ It is clear that we have in John's Gospel 
a higlJy-coloured description, which is historically most doubt- 
ful, but which is fully explicable from the Evangelist's philo- 
sophical standpoint. Wlio, in the present day, will venture to 
assert that these utterances of Jesus were too exalted for the 
other Evangelists, who, however, possess similar sayings, though 
of a more moderate character, and who were no mere Jews, but 
all of them liberal-minded, and even Paidine ? The other Gos- 
pels also portray, in everything else, that human nature and 
naturalness of character which are at once indications of his- 
torical reality and postulates of our reasonable thought. W& 
find in the Jesus of those Gospels a growth, a knowledge, and^ 
an ignorance, an appropriation of the indei)endent achievement^^, 
of others — especially of his predecessor, who . is not merely hi^a 
forenmner — an advance with the times and with his historical 
relations, a moral conflict without inviolable goodness, a conflic^B 
that is accompanied with agitation and violent excitement-c: 
wavering, weakness, and fainting — facts which are imhesi — 
tatingly struck out by the fourth Evangelist. In the Synoptics-^ 
the surroundings of Jesus also exhibit symmetry in the midst or: - 
variety. Belief and unbelief do not spring up at once, but ar^^ 
naturally and gradually developed ; the misunderstanding i^& 
less gross, and the lights and shadows are less violently con- 
trasted ; there is also the co-operation of men : Jesus needs no^" 
only a John in order to be himself, but also a believing people^^ 
in order that, imder the stimulus of his powerful mind (and noir " 

^ Com p. Matt xi. 27. All pi oofs of the identity of the fundamental yiew 
based u|X)n delusion. Corap. Godet, pp. 80 sq. 
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tf mwe logic) and in his intercourse with men miracles may 
occur; and he needs worshippers at his feet, in order that he 
may rise to the full height of his office. This is nature in oppo- 
sitaon to art^ 

In the Synoptics, especially in the oldest of them, the attitude 
of Jesus towards the Law is, in a hundred sayings, characterized 
by tiie most reverent piety ; and notwithstanding the spiritual- 
iong tendency of the Gosi)els, a perpetual eflfort is made to 
maintain this attitude. This is a different world from John's, 
even though John tells of journeys to the feasts — for those 
journeys are only to the " feasts of the Jews," and the tendency 
of his narratives is to depreciate what was old.* In the Sy- 
noptics, also, there is the same piety towards the nation, a slow 
and dif&cult breaking loose from it, a circumspect coming to 
an understanding with the Gentiles, and not even in the most 
advanced — ^Luke — are any great conquests made in Samaria. 
Roally, in the Synoptics the idea of the Messiah is highly 
apiritoalized, yet not so much so as to interfere with the most 
Bvdy expectation of an earthly kingdom and of a return of 
Jesus to the earth. 

The time and place of the ministry of Jesus are differently 
feed. The other Gospels clearly allow space for only one year 
of teaching (to deny which is to blunder grossly), while the 
fourth Gospel gives about three years.* It would be absurd 
to say that the one year of the Synoptics, on which they them- 
selves lay so little stress, is an intentional accommodation to 

* Hatt xi. 25 aqq., xii. 49, xiii. 58 ; Mark vi. 5. Comp. OeKh. Chr. pp. 80 sqq.; 
Sehabl, CkaraeterhUd, p. 25. 

' HUgeiifeld, Ev. p. 330. Hilg. and Volkmar have too much oyerlooked the pod- 
thf iriatioii to the Old Teatament ; Weiisacker and — still more — Godet (pp. 18 sq.) 
kfe exaggerated it. 

' Gomp. Oeteh. Ckrishu, pp. 238 eqq. Eiggenbach {Zeugniuef. Johannes^ 1866), 
IB iddocing, with a commendation of Straoa* greater impartiality ^P- 9), Matt. zii. 1, 
II already pointing to two Passoren, overlooka the fact that the history indicates May 
ir Jone, and that moreoTer I have never denied two Basters, since 1 reckon from 
tbt beginning of the year 34 to April in 35. Farther proofs in the history of Jesus 
itael/. 

VOL L N 
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the prophetic passage about the acceptable year of the Lord, or 
to affirm that such a wealth of deeds and sayings could not 
have been poured forth in one year. The artificial basis of the 
triplet of years is very obvious; and quite as obvious is the 
impossibility of Jesus' having so long asserted himself against 
the full power of the hierarchy. The chronology, as well as the 
reckoning of the ancient Church, decide against it In the 
earlier Gospels the place of the ministry of Jesus is at first and 
preponderantly Galilee, and finally Jerusalem ; but in John it is 
first and last and preponderantly Jerusalem, so much so that 
there are only a few hasty excursions to Galilee, and the Jeru- 
salemitic facts form the basis of even the Galilean conception 
of Jesua^ For several decades, it has been customary to dis- 
pose of the Synoptics by charging them with giving a one-sided 
Galilean standpoint, and with having in only a few passages, 
and then involuntarily, borne a faithful testimony. But in 
truth, those few passages demand an altogether different inter- 
pretation ; and the so-called Galilean standpoint (a mere empty 
phrase, utterly meaningless as applied to the sum total of the 
Gospels with their wealth of written sources, and directly con- 
tradicted by the Jerusalemitic first Gospel) presents a much 
more faithful narrative of the Jerusalemitic close of the history, 
than is given by the pretended Judaic-Jerusalemitic John.* In 
addition to this, the sources of the Acts of the Apostles support- 
the Synoptics ; even John's Gospel has a trace of the " Grali— 
lean " prophet ; the joyous, animated, and undisturbed ministry^ 
of Jesus is conceivable only in the province ; and finally, nc^ 
human ingenuity can explain the transference of the life o£^ 
Jesus from the holy city into the province, while the reception, 
of the despised provincial, who was the Logos, into the city of 
God, is quite intelligible.^ 

1 iv. 44, 45. « Gesch. Chr. p. 19. Comp. Schenkel, l.c, p. 18- 

' Acts z. 37 sqq. ; John vii. 52. Ewald (p. 13) also inyoliintarilj betrays the poin^ 
of viev of the Gospel : it prefers to relate the Jadsean ministry, lest it should be sop^ 
posed that Jesus wrought only in a comer of Oalilee, 
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The description of the fietll of Jesus in Jerusalem by the 
Synopdcs is essentially different from that given by John. That 
&II is brought about by his entry into Jerusalem as the Messiah, 
bj his zealot-like act in the temple, and by the weightiest con- 
tioyersies with the ruling sects on grave matters relevant to the 
questions at issue between him and them. It is a most incom- 
prehensible assertion of Weizsacker's that, in the Synoptics, the 
&tal storm breaks forth over Jesus without any conceivable 
canse ; these Gospels contain, in point of fact, a drama unequal- 
led in grandeur and uninterrupted internal development. In 
John's (rospel it is otherwisa All the motives for the fall of 
JesQS have long been exhausted Jesus has been long and con- 
tinnoosly in Jerusalem, so that it is impossible to understand a 
solemn entry ; he has, at the very outset, violently purified the 
temple ; he has long since fully explained himself to the "Jews" 
-^os and people ; he has revealed all the great and unshak- 
lUe evidences of his divine Sonship ; and he can no longer fight 
orer the great questions of the Law, since for him the Law has 
long since become invalid. Nevertheless, the catastrophe must 
oome, and it must be introduced by the historical Messianic 
fintiy of Jesus into the city with a jubilant escort of the people. 
Some fresh occurrence must make his entry, his escort, his 
>nest, imprisonment, and death, intelligible ; and this perfectly 
fitsh occurrence is the raising of Lazarus in the neighbouring 
WDage of Bethany. On account of this mighty deed, the people 
ittsten to meet him, hailing bim as the Messiah, a title which he 
recognizes by moimting the ass ; while on the other hand, his 
adversaries, exasperated by the miracle and the conduct of the 
people, prepare their fatal weapons.^ The death of Jesus, there- 
fore, hangs upon the miracle at Bethany, — ^in other words, it 
hangs altogether in the air. As to this greatest miracle, the 
motive and occasion of the death of Jesus, the earlier Gospels 
preserve a fatal silence, — those very Gospels which are im- 

^ Chapt. xL zii., especuJly xii. 9 sqq. 
N 2 
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measurably superior to John's in the concrete fidelity of their 
account of the life of Jesus and also of his falL Is it possible 
that they should have overlooked the leading fact, the most 
brilliant miracle, the most exasperating offence, — that they 
should have slept with Lazarus? Only the most absurd ex- 
planations of this silence have hitherto been offered, when the 
critics, with canting resignation, have not preferred to acknow- 
ledge its inexplicability. Moreover, John has so related this 
greatest of miracles that no one can accept his account literally. 
This miracle, this help in time of need, is not only too great, — 
the raising of a man four days dead and beginning to decay 
is nowhere else heard of, — but the behaviour of Jesus, boUL 
before and during the act, is strange and repelling, and — ^as i» 
the case everywhere in this Gospel — the purely ideal character 
of the transaction is apparent : even resurrection from the dead^ 
whether it be that of the Lazarus in the parable of the rich man^ 
or that of Jesus himself, cannot break down the unbelief of the»- 
world ; and again, life, resurrection in every one, is in the highesU 
sense the first and last characteristic of the Lord, who awakens 
Lazarus in order to awaken eternally himself and his own people. 
And if the fact be correct, does this fact explain the solemn 
entry of Jesus, who had never before made such an entry? 
Could he have entered the city at all as the Messiah in the 
spirit of this Gospel ? Could he have entered, claiming to be 
the Messiah, after the order for his arrest had been given ? Can 
the offence given by the miracle suflSce to explain his death — 
that death which in the other Gospels receives such a different, 
a so much more impressive explanation ? 

The closing scene also excites doubt. It has already been 
pointed out that the undoubted celebration of the Lord's Supper 
is passed over ; but, as its place must be filled, there are substi- 
tuted for it an altogether different and unattested transaction — 
which, as even Weizsiicker admits, could at least not have hap- 
pened on the same evening — and long parting addresses, whose 
length and tenor exhibit a striking psychological contrast to the 
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solemn and oppressed bearing of the Jesus of the Synoptics. 
Tlie captivating human characteristics of Gethsemane and Gol- 
gotha are entirely wanting. The trial is, with all its details, 
obscure and confused exactly in the main points, for neither are 
the charges against Jesus distinctly stated, nor is the bearing of 
Pilate — ^who is represented as imiting with the desire to save 
Jesus the highest degree of scorn and mockery and provocation 
of the Jews — ^by any means intelligible. Finally, the day of the 
death is altered in favour of an idea — the idea of the djring 
Passover lamb— and is transferred from the 15th to the 14th 
of Nisan ; and the objection of opponents, that Jesus could not 
have been executed on a feast-day refutes itself — as Bleek's 
learned argument plainly shows, to his own disadvantage — since 
the rehgious idea of the Jews, as we see from Matthew, was 
quite different, and the same hesitation would have been exhi- 
bited with reference to the eve of the Sabbath as with reference 
to the feast itself^ Hence the contemptible zeal to bring the 
Synoptics into harmony with John.* 

Let this suffice ; we pass over other things in silence. But we 
must by no means omit to refer to the numerous historical and 
geographical errors which it is customary to establish by refer- 
ence to the Synoptics, the Old Testament, Josephus, and even 
Eusebius and Jeroma The assumed errors as to Bethany and 
Bethesda, Cana and Kedron, Salim and Sychar, as to the high- 
priest for that year, and the distance from Cana to Capernaum, 
from Bethany to Pewea, are often the less admitted, because 
elsewhere the author shows a tolerably good acquaintance with 
the land, and because the most difficult can be explained as 
intentional on the part of the author. The high-priest of " the 
year of death " is a distinctive appellation, and by no means im- 
plies an annual change ; Sychar is a provincial or contemptuous 

^ Bleek, Beit rage, pp. 139 §qq. ; Einleitung ine N. T. pp. 181 sqq. 

* Comp. the detailed examination by Schenkel, pp. 355 aqq. The recent reaction 
ia hrmu of the day of the Synoptics, from Wicseler (comp. B^umlein, Hengstenberg, 
Tboladk) to Riggenbaeh, Zewgninef. doe Ev. Joh. 1866, p. 37. 
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name for Sichem ; Salim and ^non (Ain) lie in Judaea, or, per- 
haps better, in Samaria, to the confines of which the predecessor 
of him who sat by Jacob's well extended his ministry ; and the 
exaggeration of distances is made subservient to the exaggeration 
of miracles. If, besides the want of harmony between John's 
Gospel and Taul and the Synoptics, an instance is asked for 
of that between it and the extra-biblical sources, we will simply 
mention the fact that the mystical and mysterious Baptist who, 
in the fourth Gospel, proclaims the secret of Christ's pre-exist- 
ence, and of the cross, nay, of the whole Christ, is not only dia- 
metrically opposed to the Baptist of the three Synoptics, but also 
to the energetic, practical, nationally-limited prophet of Josephus.* 
The historical defects of the fourth Gospel are being ever 
more fully and more widely recognized. Yet -the mind is so 
dazzled by the incontestable splendours of the Gospel, that men 
are continually found vying with each other in attempting to 
save as much as possible of this wonderful work of art fix)m the 
consuming fire of criticism. While the attempt to save as good, 
genuine, apostolic, historical, either the sayings, or the narra- 
tives, or at least a part of the narratives (Paulus, Weisse, 
Schweizer) is scarcely relinquished — Eenan, indeed, repeated 
such an attempt too late, whilst AL Schweizer at the same time 
acknowledged its futility — a fresh attempt has been recently 
made, though in a less definite, less specialized manner, to 
divide this enigmatical book into what on the one side is less 
historical, and what on the other side is very faithful to 
history. This remarkable thesis of the " double visage " has 
lately — since Lticke — been defended by many, including among 
others Ewald, Weizsacker, and Bruckner. These critics acknow- 
ledge the absence of a strictly historical purpose in the Gospel, 
and also the predominance of idea, a great distance from the 
events, a certain volatility, airiness, as Godet says, and an exten- 
sive one-sidedness of treatment — facts coloured by the writer's 

^ The above questions will come under dis;;ai^on in the ooune of this histoiy. 
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opinions and d^raded into material to serve his purpose, funda- 
mental ideas and abstractions without clear and definite per- 
ception, centralization without well-marked circumference and 
without historical development These critics further acknow- 
ledge that the picture here given of the life of Jesus is, in 
comparison with that of the Synoptics, without variety, indis- 
tinct, almost nebulous, and yet again philosophically hard and 
cold, while the sayings of Jesus are thoroughly subjectively 
coloured in expression, thought, and context, and are subjective 
(according to Weizsacker) even in the Christological idea which, 
based on the preface, is everywhere introduced. But, together 
with all this, there is to be found, according to Bruckner, a 
certain objectivity; according to Weizsacker, a firm basis and 
the confident air of real recollection of a number of details ; 
according to Ewald and Godet, the purest history and the most 
remarkable conscientiousness of the truth-loving Apostle, even 
though he handles the history somewhat " airily," or, as it is 
remarked in passing, makes the sayings of the Lord live again, 
^r the manner of the Greeks and Bomans. How, then, do 
tiiey attempt to establish these contradictions, this good, ulti- 
inate basis of faith ? Naturally, a considerable use is made of 
g^eral statements ; Luthardt speaks of conceptions which could 
not have had their origin in mere ideas ; De Wette, of a more 
than earthly fire-coruscation ; LtLcke, of a Xenophontic and Pla- 
tonic Christ; while others — Bleek, Weizsacker — speak of the 
^^ean standpoint of the Synoptics, of the impossibility of a 
iter's venturing to depart widely from the Synoptics without 
sufficient cause, without having been himself an eye-witness, 
^d with no other ground than mere invention. 

The proof of this view consists in trifles : the Gospel " occa- 
sionally " gives very reliable notices, or exhibits the strictest 
conscientiousness by refraining from the introduction of at least 
fte name of the Logos into the history, by the correction of par- 
ticular assertions made by the Synoptics, and by distinguishing 
^tween the history and the later reflections of the disciples. A 
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wonderful valuation of faithfulness in trifles, while it is wanting 
in larger matters, — ^a valuation, moreover, that is the very oppo- 
site of the correct one, since the motive for these distinctions 
and those corrections is very different from that assumed by the 
persons who make such a valuation ! ^ Finally, as a matter of 
course, the many bleeding wounds of this Gospel are indus- 
triously bound up, the indications of apostolic and post-apostolic 
date as much as possible obliterated, the Synoptics in one place 
satisfied, in another corrected — John has either something 
similar, or something better : but justice and truth are never 
present in this harmonizing, in whose fetters even Ewald and 
Weizsacker are held captive. The latter goes so far as to recon- 
cile the sixth chapter with the Synoptic Gospels ; to explain as 
mere external \mmeaning semblance the opposition of Jesus to 
the Law in John's Gospel, and the simply Galilean one-year's 
ministry in the Synoptics ; and to find in John's Gospel the best 
accounts of the attitude of the life of Jesus with reference to the 
Jews, of the special Messiah question, and of the catastrophe in 
Jerusalem. To these attempts, I much prefer Luthardt's blunt 
determinateness : this history is possible, and therefore it is 
true to fact. 

Essentially illogical and uncritical, incapable of affording any 
secure foundation for the supposition that the Gospel is the work 
of two authors, an Apostle and an Apostle's disciple (Ewald, 
Weizsacker, in imitation of Paulus), these opinions have no 
prospect of remaining long in the field. Whoever wishes to save 
the author's historical character, in spite of his evident historical 
mistakes, must attempt it in quite a different way, — not trivially, 
but in grand style. It may be that in small matters this author' 

^ Very recently, Riggenbach (l.c., p. 7) has wished qb to believe that only the palnu 
branches of John ziL 13 explain the Hosannah-cry of the entry into Jemsalem (comp. 
DelitzAch in Rud. Zeitsckriftf 1855, p. 653). As if the branches of trees and gar — 
roents, Matt. xxi. 8 (comp. Lightfoot on the passage) did not snfifidently explain it.^ 
The correction, iii. 24, is made only in order to give room for the swan-like song of th^ 
prophet that is to introduce Jesas ; the distinction between facts and comments, ii. 19^ 
vii. 38, in order to show the weakness and the mystery. 
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has here and there derived something of value from the written 
and oral tradition that was at his disposal, but which we cannot 
accurately test, — as, possibly, concerning Peraea, Cana and 
Ephraim, or concerning Nicodemus and Nathanael. History must 
examine such things — not without mistrust, since it has more 
trustworthy sources : in the " incidental " notices may occasion- 
ally be found a hidden purpose, but also sometimes a reminis- 
cence worth consideration. Considering the Gospel as a whole, 
however, we find that the good groimd which Weizsacker thought 
he had discovered is very different firom that which his trivial 
standard enabled him to measura This ground is not immedi- 
ately, not literally historical : how can it be so, when we have to 
admit that the very central point — the Christological idea — ^has 
been brought into the history ? But on many points that ground 
is the partly dogmatic, partly even historical, deduction from the 
history. Jesus by no means claimed that equality with God 
which this Gospel ascribes to him ; but of his oneness with God 
he had no doubt, — a oneness the roots of which a subsequent 
age, in order to avert later tendencies to separate between God 
and the world, between God and Jesus, was compelled to seek 
in an essential equality with God. He by no means abrogated 
the Law, or built up a new religion as it were upon the ruins of 
Moses and the temple ; but his fundamental ideas were reaUy 
superior to the Law, and actually introduced the worship of God 
in spirit and in truth. He by no means, from the beginning, 
called Jews and Grentiles indiscriminately, and by no means, 
from the beginning, foretold his death ; but in the middle and 
at the close of his career he rose to these heights. Finally, he 
by no means, in the beginning, possessed perfect knowledge and 
perfect virtue, and by no means, in either the beginning or the 
end, was he omniscient or omnipotent ; but from the beginning 
he was the wonderful man of God with superior divine powers ; 
he became the possessor of the highest knowledge of God, and 
the purest expression of victorious human virtue. Thus, through- 
out, the ideal conception of the Gospel can be traced back to 
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what is historical ; only, among manifold exaggerations of the 
course of events, as well as of their bearing, the person of Jesus 
is so conceived and portrayed that the end takes the place of the 
beginning, completeness of incompleteness, the enduring and 
eternal of the transitory and temporal^ In dependence upon 
this Eternal One lived, and lives, the Church that came into 
existence through him. History depends upon both the Eternal 
One and the Temporal One, passing to the one only by means of 
the other, to John by means of the Synoptics ; and teaches the 
Church of the present day that without the one the certainty 
and the consolation of the other cannot be preserved. 



i.—Date. 

These conclusions are materially strengthened by indications 
of a late date and of a late post-apostolic author. 

The indications of date that lie outside the work itself, ie. 
the external evidences of the existence of the Gk)spel in th^ 
Church, have been zealously and not always dispassionately 
sought for in modem times in ever-renewed keen-sighteA 
attempts, among which those of Baur and Zeller take exemplarjr 
precedence; such indications have been found and, after pre- 
mature triumph, have been again lost* 

The actual indications of the existence of the fourth Gospel iim 

1 Similarly Strauss, pp. 140 sq. ; but he giyes up, more than is necessary, the con-' 
Crete historical character of the Synoptics, when he says that it is Tory questionable 
to which of the two positions Jesus is to be considered as standing nearer, — to the 
standpoint of Matthew with the permanent validity of the letter of the Law, or to the 
standpoint of worship in spirit and in truth. 

' Comp. (in addition to the well-known larger works) respecting the external testi- 
mony to the fourth GK)spel, especially Zeller, Theol, Jahrbb, 1845, pp. 677 sqq. ^ 
1847, pp. 139 sqq. ; 1853, pp. 144 sqq. Baur, Zur Joh. Frage, UdcL 1857, pi»- 
209 sqq. Volkmar, ibid. 1854, pp. 446 sqq., and Unpr, un$. Evangdien, 1866. Ok3 
the opposite side, Bleek, Beitrdge, pp. 200 sqq. Jakobi, Deuttche Zeitsehtift, 1851 # 
No. 28. Schneider, Ueber de Aechtheii des Joh. Ev. 1854. Bwald, Jahrb. V. pp- 
178 sqq. And quite recently, Tischendorf, Wann vmrdtnwMcrt EvangtHen verfani ^ 
186^. Also Biggenbach, Programme 1866, Die Ztugn. /. d. Ev. Joh. neu unter- 
iucht. 
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the histoiy of the Church extend about as fetr back as those of 
the other (rospels ; and regarding the latter as predecessors of 
the former, we are able to place the first appearance of the fourth 
Gospel at the very earliest in the beginning of the second cen- 
toiy.^ The name of the Grospel, its designation "according to 
John," appears somewhat later than the first traces in Papias 
and Justin of the names of the Sjmoptics, namely, about A.D. 
17ft— 180, in the Muratorian Fragment, and in Theophilus 
(A.D. 180) ; and our Gospels appear, arranged in their existing 
order and number, at the beginning of the Catholic age, in the 
above-mentioned Fragment and in the great doctors of the 
Church But the Cospel was in use before it is mentioned by 
name, and in our existing literature traces of it are found as 
early as those of the Synoptics. This opinion, however, has been 
warmly contested by the school of Baur up to the present day. 
It is admitted that the Gospel was in circulation about A.D. 
160—170, and was used by Athenagoras, Tatian, in all the 
spurious Epistles of Ignatius, by Melito, ApoUinaris, and Theo- 
philus, and even by the heathen Celsus, who, contemporaneously 
with Athenagoras the apologist before the imperial throne 
(176, 177), addressed his work, written in the interests of peace, 
to the Christians ; and with the aid of the recently discovered 
conclusion to the Clementine Homilies, which most clearly 
makes use of the narrative of the man who was bom blind, the 
author of the -Homilies, after long opposition, has been admitted 
to have been acquainted with this Gospel; there exists, however, 
88 yet, no satisfactory ground for assigning to the Homilies a 
date earlier than A.D. 160.' teller, and even Ewald, emphati- 

> Abo other N. T. writings haye points of contact with the fourth Gospel : Eph. 
▼.11, 18 (John iii. 20); 1 Tim. iii. 16; James L 17 sq., iii 15, iv. 4, 17; 1 Peter 
i tL Abo the Epistle to the Hebrews. Bat an inyestigation of the qaestion of 
iriority would carry us too far, especially as the date of these writings themseWes is 
■oi established. An early testimony is also the spurious sppendix, John xxi., which, 
Wverer, is scarcely much older than the close of the second century. Comp. 2 Peter 
LK 

' Bp. Lergd, Vitnn, ap. Ens. 5, 1, quotes as an 0. T. prediction (lirKfipovTo to vwb 
fpv npiov rifitiv iiprifuvav), the passsge John xvu 2. 
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cally deny that Justin Martyr was acquainted with the Logi 
Gospel, a denial so steadfastly maintained by Volkmar, 
opposition to Llicke, Tischendorf, and Weizsacker, that, in vie 
of the undeniable points of contact, he rather reverses the rel 
tion, and makes the fourth Grospel indebted to the Martyr, ju 
as he makes the author of the first Epistle indebted to Poly car] 
We would here, in the first place, observe that chronoloj 
comes to the aid of the assumption of the Martyr's dependen 
upon the fourth GrospeL He wrote his first Apology, neither — 
Semisch and Otto suppose — about A.D. 138-9, when it is tr 
he was already a Christian, nor — as Volkmar asserts, in his aci: 
treatise on the date of Justin, 1855 — ^about A.D. 147, but durt 
the last years of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, and in the zeni 
of Marcion's popularity, about A.D. 155 — 160.* At that peri 

^ Urtpr. uns, Ev, 1866, pp. 91 sqq. The proof of the dependence of the fi 
Bpistle apon the Epistle of Poljcarp (pp. 47 sqq.) is not ooneliuiTe. For the posit 
statement in 1 John iy. 2 sq., ia at least as original as the negative one in Polycat 
Epistle; nor is it by any means meaningless, since the "Ebionites" voold certai 
not subscribe to this statement. In particular, the conception of " an Antichrist ** 
Polycarp*s Epistle shows a further development, since that development takes its 
parture from the idea of unity (1 John iv. 3). Moreover, the authenticity even of 
<< kernel" of Polycarp's Epistle — an Epistle so closely allied to those of Ignatius- 
questionable enough. 

' For a later date, for the closing years of the reign of Antoninus Pius, we hav( 
besides the chronology of the persecutions that began to rage about A.D. 155 (coe 
the letters of Antoninus) — ^tbe fact that Justin, in hb last great work, expected t 
the bloody work of the Roman emperors would be crowned by the Antichrist {Try^ 
89) ; and the introduction of Marcion, Ap. L 26, is strongly in favour of the U 
date : Sf Kai vvv in Itrri SiSdaxiov — Bf icard irav ykvoQ ivOpiitTrutv iroXXo^c Tf iroi 
pKatr^Tjfiia^ Xkynv ; I. 58, cot vvv BiSdaicit, if iroXXoi KsiaOkvn^, k. t. X. All t 
exhibits Marcion in the height of a long and widely extended activity, an actii 
extended westward as far as Rome (where Justin himself was, capp. 26, 56). 
this activity, especially in the west, belongs, according to the irrefragable testimony 
IrensBus— against which Clement {Strom. 7, 17, 106 sqq.) has no weight — to the t 
of Bishop Anicetus (according to the hitherto most tenable chronology of Enseb 
A.D. 158—168) : Marcion illi succedens inraluit sub Aniceto {ffaer. 3, 4, 3). T 
is he really the Antonianus haereticus of Tertuliian {Cont. Marc. 1, 19), since he 
actively engaged during the whole of the reign of Antoninus, A.D. 138 — 161. ' 
date in Ap. I. 46 (A.D. 150), does not really contradict this; and as little does 
increased distance from the Hadrianic (not Antonine, Capit. Ant. Piui, cap. 5) Jct 
war, which in the Apology (I. 31), and in the Dialogue with Trypho (later than 
Ap. Trypih. 120), appears to have so recently taken place (Tryph. 1, 9, 16, 62, 
108); for this war was so long past (comp. Tryph. 108), that all recollection of 
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the Clementine Homilies had already made use of the fourth 
Gospel. It is also a very noteworthy fact that Justin's scholar, 
Tatian, has made use of the Gospel of John with special pre- 
ference. It is easy to show that even the Martyr himself had a 
number of Johannine passages before him, however much we 
may, with Zeller, subtract from the " cloud of witnesses." He 
has the saying of the Baptist, which is found only in John ; he 
describes the birth of Christ with John's dogmatic formula of the 
seed of the flesh and the will of God ; he gives the saying about 
the new birth with Nicodemus* original misunderstanding of it, 
and the assertion that the knowledge of the Father and "the Son 
did not exist among the Jews ; not to speak of lesser coinci- 
dences, on which Eiggenbach is disposed to rely.^ In the above- 
mentioned passages we have resemblances in the detailing of 

prohibition of circnmcision, which was imposed by Hadrian and remoTed by Anto- 
moM, was lost (comp. Tryph, 8, 10, 16, 92). It is also self-evident that the oral 
ooDTenation and its actually being written down may, notwithstanding cap. 80, lie far 
•part. On the time of Mardon, comp. also his meeting with Polycarp in Rome, under 
Anicetus, Irenseos, 8, 3, 4 ; Jerome, Vir, ill. 17. Lipsius, Die Zeit Mardont %md 
BerakUon^^ Jjilg, Zeitschrift, 1867, pp. 75 sqq., goes too far back in fixing Marcion's 
•ctivity at Rome between A.D. 140 (145) and 170. 

^ (o) Tryph. 88 : ovk dfil 6 Xpiarbg, dXXd 0wy^ /3oa>vroc= John i. 21, 23, whilst 
Volkmar thinks of an ** amplification " out of the Acts xiii. 25 ! (6) 7Vj/ph. 63 : rov 
«*/*aroff avTov ovk i| dvOputTrdov aTrkpfuiToa yfyFvrjfikvov aXX' U 9f\rifmT0(T 9fov = 
Mn 1. 13. iUso Ap. i. 32. (c) Ap. I. 61, the well-known passage about the second 
^M and the impossibility of entering a second time into the womb = John iii. 4. (d) 
^P' I. 63 : ovTE rbv irarkpa ovtb rbv vibv iyvut(Tav = John xvi. 3, viii. 19; it is true 
*hAt Justin had only Matt. xi. 27, actually lying before him, but it is plain that to 
kim Jjobn is here the commentary to Matthew, (e) The dependence of the Logos on 
*^e action of God, Tryph. 56; John v. 19. (/) Hope in Moses, "your law" in 
•ntithesis to the new law, Tryph. 11 ; John v. 45, viii. 17, xiii. 34. (g) Children of 
^ through keeping the commandments, Tryph. 123 ; 1 John iii. 24 ; comp. Tryph. 
^^> 1 ; 1 John ii. 3, 4. Other passages cannot be conclusively shown to be Johan- 
^ as Ap. I. 22. Tryph. 69, U ytvirrig (not a blind man at all !) ; Tryph. 69, 
^'tovXdvoc; com p. (besides John vii. 12) Matt, xxvii 63; also the quotation from 
2echariah xii. 10= John xix. 37, in Tryph. 14, 32, Ap. I. 52, since it is sufficiently 
•plained out of Rev. L 7, or even the passage concerning the incarnation, Tryph. 
^^5, on which (together with Tryph. 100, Ap. I. 32, 66) Riggenbach lays stress (pp. 
^^ ><iq.)* In connection with the former passages, however, the latter acquire greater 
*^^ ; and even the possibility of the belief in the authorship of the Apostle John 
Up- 1. ^6, Tryph. 103, Apostle and companion of the authors of the Gospels, as in 
ov Qo^wl) is to be admitted. 
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Gospel incidents, for which Justin needed a source; we hav 
striking points of contact with the specific Johannine mode c 
conception and representation, with which we must also recko 
the system of misunderstanding ; we have points of agreemer 
which take rank with those of the Clementine Homilies, and t 
recognize which in the one case and deny them in the othe 
would be to incur the reproach of being illogical Leaving thes 
details, it is quite impossible to fail to perceive that the ideas < 
Justin are, on the whole, far in advance of, and therefore als 
dependent upon, those of John, as Weizsacker has recent! 
shown, and Volkmar in a single instance has unfortunate! 
denied. And finally, who can seriously believe that, either i 
general features or in details, the original, talented author of Ui 
Gk)spel was the scholar of such a mediocre, dependent, unorigina 
ineloquent man as the Martyr notoriously was ?^ 

Becognizing Justin's relation to the fourth Gospel — a relatio 
whicli, since this Gospel is at issue with tradition, as well s 
with the orthodox belief in a miUenial, earthly, Jerusalemiti 
kingdom, is by no means that of complete assent — several coi 
sequences at once follow.* Tliat the famous Bishop Papias ( 

^ Gomp. only (TrypK 34, 61, 128) Jostin's theory oonoeming the manner of ti 
prooesnon of the Logos (the dvvafiic Xoyunjt described also by many other titlei 
without division, withoat diminution ( — word, fire), and yet with individuality, i 
mere nominal distinction (as sunlight and sun), numerically another, no evanesce: 
appearance, &o. Comp. Weizs&cker, Joh. Loffoslehret Jahrhb. deuUeh. Theol. 186 
pp. 703 sqq. In the passage concerning the new birth, Volkmar finds that one writ 
must have used the other, but the one who quotes is John (pp. 97 sqq. ) I It is inoo 
rect to say that John has converted the Martyr*s water-baptism into a spiritu 
baptism, i. e, into a higher one. In the first place, how much more artificial 
Justin's theory of baptism! And in connection with the illumination {^titrurfA* 
iiavoias\ is not the Holy Spirit expressly and repeatedly named t — therefore the ba 
tism is cUso a spiritual one I Moreover, the general character of Ju8tin*s mind is sui 
(oomp. Semisch), that it is impossible to believe in the dependence of the four 
Gospel On the system of Justin, comp. also Weizstlcker, Jahrbh. deuUch, Theol 
1867, I. 

^ I have no doubt that it was this Gospel's breach with Chiliasm which chid 
repelled Justin. Upon this point Tryph. 80 is exceedingly instructive. Mildly as 1 
expresses himself against the non-Chiliasts, he yet says, in conclusion, iyw ik n 
ti TiviQ (.iaiv 6p9oyviafioviQ Kara rravra Xpiaruxyolt Koi ffopsbc iofaaraaw ywi 
oioOai imardfuOa cat x^^ ^^ ^ 'Iepov(raXi)/i, k, r. X. 
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Hierapolis, the most orthodox of Chiliasts, made no use of this 
Gospel (which Tischendorf ought not to dispute), but did, as 
Eusebius asserts, make use of the first Epistle of John, which is 
ascribed to the same author, there is less reason to doubt, with 
Zeller and even with Volkmar, since Papias, as Volkmar also 
sees, was not an absolutely primitive author, but flourished in 
the time of Polycarp, about A.D. 180.^ Here, again, there is no 
occasion seriously to distrust Tertullian's account of Marcion's 
rejection of the Gtospels of the Apostles, i e. of Matthew and 
John.* For when was Marcion at the height of his popularity 
and influence, if not, according to the distinct testimony of 
Irenaeus, under Bishop Anicetus, i e. A.D. 158 — 168, at a time, 
therefore, when the Grospel was already widely used? The same 
Teidict must be arrived at with reference to another Gnostic, 
Talentinus. TrftnflRyfl ^^p^a th ^t the fourt h Gospel was exten- 
avdy used b ^bP Yflltntinifln nrhfrijLl whllf Tertullian says 
that the founder of that school himself appeared to have made 
ue of the whole and complete Testament, and the PhUosopTioU' 
««ia ascribe to Valentinus the use of the saying, John x. 8.' 
In answer to this, we are told of a confounding of scholars and 
teacher, and this is partly proved ; but that the Gospel would 
wrre the purpose of the teacher as well as of his scholars, and 
that the teacher, making his first appearance under Bishop 
Hjginus, flourished under the Bishops Pius and Anicetus, i e. 
imtil AD. 168, or, according to Tertullian, even down to Eleu- 
theros (A.D. 177 — 190), at a time, therefore, when the Gospel 
had long been in circulation, are facts which no one can deny.^ 

^ Boi. 8^ 39. Comp. Volkmar, p. 60. It is truly laughable at the present day 
(ti Zihn, in his essay on Papias, Jahrb. deutteh. Theol, 1866), to explain Papias* 
n*u^ as to ICark's want of orderly arrangement, as based on a comparison with John, 
OiUad of with Matthew. 

' Om. Mare. 4, 2. De cam, Chr, 8. 

* IreiL ffaer. 8, 11, 7 : Hi antem, qui a Valentino snnt, eo quod est sec. Joh. 
mogdio pUtnisKime ntentes ad ostensionem conjogationam snamm ex ipso detegentnr 
vUl leeU dioentee. Tert. Prcuer, 38, Valentinus integro instrumento nti yidetnr. 

* For (he date of Valentiniis, Iron. 8, 4, 8. Tert., Adv, VcU, i. Eos. 4, 10 sq. 
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Thus, unless we are wholly mistaken, this Gospel can be 
traced back for a full generation beyond the year 160. Since 
the time of Llicke, men have been strongly disinclined to believe 
that it is quoted in the earliest documents, the writings of the 
so-called Apostolical Fathers, in the Epistle of Barnabas, the first 
of Clement, and the Shepherd of Hennas. " Not the slightest 
allusion is to be found." Volkmar has recently spoken of Bar- 
nabas as being incontestably ignorant of the Logos Gospel, and 
has explained the early date given to his Epistle by Ewald and 
Weizsiicker, and now also by Riggenbach, as due to their em- 
barrassment at finding in it no trace of John.^ But a different 
view is here possible. However clearly it may be shown that 
the Epistle of Barnabas gives no narrative, not a single word out 
of this Gospel, is not acquainted with the conception of tha 
Logos, makes an independent use of the watchword of the water 
and the blood, or of the tsrpes of Christ in the Old Testament^ 
or, above all, of the serpent that was lifted up for believers^ 
in the wilderness ; yet the inner sphere of thought of thi* 
Epistle corresponds with the Gospel in so many ways, both in- 
general features and in details, that scientific criticism is com- 
pelled to infer a connection, or renounce its vocation by lea^^ng' 
the enigma unexplained.* " The Son of God " must be mani- 
fested in the flesh, in suffering, must also be glorified through 
death and the cross, must bring life and the abiding presence of 
God : such is in both the prevailing fundamental idea.* Existing 
before the foundation of the world, the Lord of the world, 
the sender of the prophets and the subject of their predictions, 
mentally beheld by Abraham, typified in the person of Moses 
as the one who alone was the hope of Israel, revealed and 

^ Volkmar, Urtpr. uru Ev. pp. 65 sqq. Zeller has not concerned himself with 
Bamai>as. I myself admit that the traces in Clement are insignificant ; compare 
fiovoQ Kal AXriOivd^ ^f^Sy cap. 43. 

' TTBpi rov {fSaTOQ K. rov aravpov, Bam. 11. w^iq rvfroQ Xpurrov, cap. 12. 

' vibe OioVf distinctive, capp. 5, 7. i^aviputOtif 14. ijXQiv iv aapi^, 5. l/icXXev 
£v aapKi ^avfpovaOai, /iiXXaiv 0. iv aapKi Kai irdcrxetv, 6. ^artptaOtiQ Hhr^ cat 
aapKif ib. So^a Xpicrroi", ?wi), cap. 12. 
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glorified by types before his incarnation, he must at last ap- 
pear, dwell among us, be seen, not as the son of David, but 
as the Son of God, wrapped in a garment of flesh, and thus 
accommodated to the infirmities of those who could not endure 
even the beams of his earthly sun.^ Thus he came, thus he 
even died, in order to fulfil the promises, by his apparent defeat 
to diffuse purification, forgiveness, and life, to destroy death, 
vanquish the devil, reveal the resurrection, and with the resur- 
rection his light of future judgment ; in order, moreover, to fill 
up the measure of the sins of that people of Israel whom he 
specially loved, and for whom he had performed such great 
wonders and signs ; and once more, in order to prepare for him- 
self a new people that should keep his commandments, his new 
law.* He accomplished that which his Father gave liim to do, 
and voluntarily and forX)ur sakes — the true explanation of his 
death — ^he accepted his^^cnfferings.^ "The Jews" did not set 

I their hopes upon him, clearly as the Old Testament types and 
Moses himself had revealed him ; but, led astray into carnal 
desires by the devil, they forsook the spirituality of Moses, and 
placing their trust and hopes in the circumcision of the flesh and 

F the material house of God, instead of in God, they worshipped 
the Lord in the temple almost like Gentiles.* But the Christian 
rises superior to the flesh and to the lusts which obscure both 
the perception and the will ; he rises to what is spiritual and to 
8 spiritual worship, above the ways of darkness to the ways of 
light; he attains to faith, and with that faith to perfect know- 

* Rerealed in the Old Testament, capp. 5, 12. Abraham, iv irvivfian 7rpop\i\l/aQ 
tic oMv, c 9. Pre>exiBtenee, 6, 6, 12. dfro Karafi. Koafiov, 5. Not David's son, 12. 
far. Koi iy rffuv KaroucHv, 6. Necessity of being veiled, 5. 

' Porpoee of hia death, specially capp. 5, 6. Iva ayviffOdfuv^John xL 55), c 5. 
wpoffiffpi rilp aapxa xfirkp afiaprwv \aov catvov, 7. Ck)mp. John xi. 52. 

• iToUietv ivroXrjVf 6. vrrifuivi irapaBovvai rffv <rdpKa, 6. aMg rf9i\rj9ev ovruf 
ToOtiy, 5. Love, 1, 7. 

* Hope of Jews and Christians (comp. John v. 39, 45), 6, 9, 12, 16, 19. Sensuality, 
iwM0vfUa oaptebQ, 10. 
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ledge, as one who is bom again and who is foil of the Spirit 
of God, as one in whom God dwells and speaks, though unseen 
and unheard, as one to whom God makes plain the past and the 
future, as a God- taught fulfiller of the commandments of the 
new law of the Lord, a lover of the brethren, and one who in 
him^lf is a child of peace, of joy, and of love.^ Paul, and even 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, offer nothing analogous to this 
system of ideas ; the only analogy is to be foimd in this Gospel, 
though hitherto this fact has been altogether overlooked. And 
if any one be disposed to dispute as to the side on which 
dependence lies — for it might be thought the ideas belong to 
Barnabas, the application of them and the perfected Logos con- 
ception to John — it must be admitted that the Gospel had its 
origin very near the time of the Epistle of Barnabas. But it 
may be more justly said that in Barnabas we find rigid, scho- 
lastic theory, a highly developed typology, and an over-refined 
view of Judaism ; moreover, the points of view appear to be 
derived, not original, e. g., the water and the blood, the new law, 
the new people ; and in the solemn revelation of the Son of God 
immediately after the selection of the disciples, and in the great 
and futile miracles and proofs of love to Israel, there is a very 
evident allusion to history, i e. to John ii and xii.* But the 
Epistle of Barnabas, according to the convincing proofs of Volk- 
mar — in spite of Hilgenfeld and Weizsacker, and now also of 
Eiggenbach — was undoubtedly written at the time of the build- 
ing of the new temple under the Emperor Hadrian, about A.D- 

1 Spirit 1, 6, 16. Gnosis, 1, 10. Way of light, 19. New birth, 16. Taught of 
God, 21. Temple of God, vabQ ay. reXftoc, KaToiKr}rfipiov, 9tbc KaroiKdv Iv tit**** 
4, 6, 16. Kaivhg vofiOQt 2. itrroXr^t frd<ra i%n-6\i^, 9, 19, 21. Love of the brethren, 
1,4. Joy, 7, 21. 

* Cap. 6, <5r€ rov^ iSiovg dTrofrroXovg i^eXlfaro, rSn l^avkpiMftnv kavrov vibv 
Biov dvau This harmonizes completely with John i. 35 — IL 11 ; comp. ri. 70. 
Cap. 6, StdatTKutv ritv I<rparj\ xai rf}\ucavTa rkpara Kai (nifuia irouiw iicffpv^e ^ 
vmpriyd'TrTjaEy avrov. But unbelief! (follows in the same chapter, also cap. l^l^ 
comp. John xii. 37 sqq., xiii. 1. Certainly Sin. reads vtrignyoLmiaav, But doei »«* 
suit the whole conception. 
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120 (according to Volkmar's latest opinion, A.D. 118-9) ; at the 
▼eiylatest,A.D. 130.1 

The importance of this subject must excuse the multiplicity 
of our details. Between Barnabas and Justin stands the Shep- 
kerd of Hennas (cir. A.D. 140 — 150, under Bishop Pius, accord- 
ing to Schw^ler, according to Hilgenfeld and Volkmar even ten 
years earlier), who was evidently acquainted with the first Epistle, 
while at the same time his whole terminology often reminds us 
of the GospeL* This also is forgotten. And yet this work is in 
closest rapport with the Epistle, in its exhortation to keep the 
commandments, in its commendation of the unburdensomeness 
of the commandments, in its belief in the possibility of a sinless 
observance of the commandments, and of a victory over Satan, 
who finds no more place in believers, in its teaching concerning 
the indwelling presence of God, or of the Son, of the Spirit — 
t piesence which makes all things possible to the pious, and 

* fiin., nppi 4, 16. Oomp. Volkmar, Theol. Jahrh. 1856, pp. 851 sqq. ; Ur8pr, 
ML £r. pp. 65 sqq., 110 sqq., 140 sqq. Weixs&cker, Zur Krxtik dea Bamabcubriefs, 
^f9gr. 1863, datee the Bpistle in the reign of Vespasian ; Biggenbach, of Nerya; Hil- 
IBftU, before Trajan, or in the beginning of his reign ; Hefele, in Trajan's reign. 
IWdiief eridenoe lies in cap. 16. The enemies who, in accordance with Isaiah xlix. 
17, lad yet tn oppotiiion to tKe divine wiU, were now to rebuild the temple they had 
^Mtroyed, and with these the iervante of the enemiee (ot rutv ixPp&v vTriypcrat), 
CttMl ponbly (with Hilgenfeld) be the Christians, even though they are afterwards 
^>veriy introdnoed as spiritnai restorers. The reference is to the building of the 
^ple by Hadrian, after A.D. 117. The eschatology in cap. 4 goes chiefly only as 
^isNerray bat includes his immediate successors (Trajan, Hadrian). Weizs&cker 
•ad Yolkmar have here, as may be easily proTod, made a false and forced calculation. 
Ike ten kingii are simply Caesars down to Vespasian and Domitian, the ** little one " 
^ them (JhrufOcv, and not strictly l| airrHv), who puts down three great kings 
^oaetf is the old, weak Nenra (comp. only Aur. Vict. Cos. 12), who made an 
^ €( the three dreaded FlaviL In the dynasty founded by him, itself three-fold, 
*>• eacUy under HM""» the temple builder (the second Caligula f ), the end is to 
tone. 

' I eimply follow the Mur. Frag.: Pastorem nuperrime (refers in truth not merely 
to t^ relaUon to the Old Testament) temporibus nostris in urbe Roma Herma con- 
*Ki|«t aedente cathedra urbis Romse ecclesiae Pio episcopo fratre ejus (A.D. 143 — 
1^). The perMCUtion of the Christians as in Justin, yet the presaura magna is 
^looked for, 1, 4, 2; 1, 2, 3. Schwegler fixes upon the time of Trajan ; Hilgenfeld, 
tbtef Hadrian; Yolkmar, A.D. 130—135. 

2 
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unites the church into one body.^ The fourth Gospel is recalled 
to mind not only by the Shepherd's images — ^the flock, the door, 
the food of the word — and by his contrasts between life and 
death, truth and falsehood, and the exhortation to sin no more, 
but more particularly by the historical statement : Christ has 
made known the way of life by giving us a law which he 
received from the Father.^ *From these facts we draw yet an- 
other conclusion. One of the first great Gnostics, Basilides, who, 
according to Eusebius, flourished imder Hadrian (117 — 138), 
made use, according to the Philosophoumena, of John's prologue 
and the marriage at Cana ; and this discovery has been as often 
eagerly made use of from Jacobi to Tischendorf, as it has been 
contested from Zeller to Volkmar. In the flrst place, it is 
certain that the PhUosophoumena repeatedly and distinctly in- 
troduce the Johannine quotations of Basilides, and of no other — 
" he says," and not " they say," as it would have been were the 
writer quoting Isidore and the chorus of successors ; and if tlio 
possibility of some confusion is admitted — though the evidence of 
such confusion is weak — ^yet the fact remains sufficiently clefifcJ 
that the fourth Gospel actually existed in the time of Basilid^Sj 
and that the Gnostics — masters and scholars — eagerly laid hoi-d 
of the book.* 

Thus far, our position has been almost that of the warm^s-JS* 
defenders of the antiquity of this Gospel The testimony in i-'^^ 

^ Custodite nuindata neqae deincepi peooetii (John t. 14); hnc mandata h^^'^^ 
eustodies et non eront dara (2, 12, 8) ; inteUigeiii, qood nihil facilina est hie m ^*b* 
datifi Deque dulcios neqae ouuiBaetiaa neqne sanctina, 2, 12, 4, oomp. 1 John t^ ^ 
Nothing easier if a man has God in hia heart, ih. and 1 John iiL 6, 9. Thia m sd' 
manence prevents the devil from having any longer power or entrance, 2, 5, 2 ; 2, ^^ 
4, 6; 2, 7. Comp. 1 John iv. 4, v. 18 ; John xiii. 27, xiv. 30. 

• 3, 6, 6: Monstravit itinera vit» data eia lege, quam a patre aooeperat— complct>^v 
the standpoint of the fourth Gospel. 

> Philo8oph. 7, 22, 27. ; Eos. 4, « sq. ; comp. Weiiaftcker, p. 282. Volk«i^ 
p. 71) thinks that the remark, Iv roTc firayycXtoic, clearly showi a oomple*^ 
canon from the end of the century ; but has not Justin also already the tame, and h^ 
they not tJit OospeU under Hadrian ? 
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fayoor goes back as far as Justin and Barnabas, as far as the 
year 120 : what older, better evidence have we for the Synop- 
tics ? Let us now, however, notice a distinction. The use made 
of the fourth Gospel was for a long time a more cautious, more 
sparing one, than that made of the earlier Gospels. Volkmar, 
perfiaps, goes too far when he says that the new Gospel was 
found to be clever and interesting, but was not recognized as 
in authority ; for the Clementine Homilies always introduce 
their Johannine quotations most reverently with such phrases 
as: The teacher, the prophet, has so spoken. We cannot fail to 
notice, however, a certain timidity in the use of the new source, 
which requires explanation. The Epistle of Barnabas delights in 
this peculiar system of thought, to which it is ever alluding, but 
it does not venture on direct and frank quotation : it makes but 
shght use of particulars, and avoids the doctrine of the Logos 
and the Paraclete, and of the already present kingdom. Justin 
Martyr and the Clementine Homilies make a far greater use of 
other sources, including our Synoptics, even where John almost 
forces himself upon their notice ; and in the most important 
questions of the life of Jesus, — e.g., concerning the duration of 
the ministry, and his manner of teaching by short parables, — 
they have paid no attention to the contradiction of the fourth 
Gospel Papias is silent as to this Gospel, possibly even openly 
tlames it, highly as he prizes the Epistle.^ The interest felt in 
to at present so highly esteemed Gospel became deeper towards 
the close of the century, and, which is remarkable, not without 
tte hearty support of the condemned Gnosticism, until it not 
only acquired an equal rank with, but even a position of pre- 
ciainenee over, the earlier sources, as we can find in Tatian, 
Jnstin's scholar (171 — 175), in the Muratorian Fragment (cir. 

* Comp. JiuAiii, Ap, L 63, the non-recognition of Jesos by the Jews, from Matt, xi., 
•■•tctd of John riiL 19, xtI. 8, at first-hand. The one-year's ministry, Cleittcntiiui 
^<*. 17, 19; the short parables, Jnstin, above, p. 175. Papias, Bus. 3, 39 : ov ytkp 
^ TO. iro\kd. Xiyowiiv ixtUQOV a><T7rfp oi ttoXXoi, aWd toIq t oKfiBi) SiSaaKovtrt, 
^i roic rdQ iXXorpiaQ ivroXdc fivTifiovtvovtri, k. t. X. Undoul»tedly it is possible 
^ these words refer only to the Qnosia 
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180), in Theophilus, Irenseus, and the other Fathers.^ The reason 
for this delay in the acceptance of the fourth Grospel existed 
chiefly in its later origin ; and this Grospel made a way for itself 
among the earlier, longer, used and esteemed records, as slowly 
as, and even more slowly than, did Luke or Mark with refer- 
ence to Matthew. The earliest Fathers, without exception, have 
admitted that the origin of this Gospel, even if not precisely in 
the time of the Emperor Trajan, was nevertheless later than that 
of the others.* Another reason for the delay in its acceptance 
is to be found in the great divergence of its contents from the 
Synoptics — in its Christology, and perhaps still more, as can be 
seen from Justin and Papias, in its eschatology. Finally, it is 
evident from Irenaeus, that there existed an aversion to the new 
" spirit," — the spirit that seemed to find a caricature in the new 
revelations of the Montanists. The doubts about this Gospel 
are mentioned in the first Passover controversy, and especially 
by Irenaeus ; and Epiphanius, later, speaks of the angry opposi- 
tion of the Alogi to the " lying GospeL" How many objections 
had to be removed is still more clearly seen from the numerous 
justifications of it, and explanations of its origin and of its rela- 
tion to the Synoptics, in the Muratorian Fragment, in Irenaeus 
and Clement, down to Eusebius and his successors.* The most 

^ Tatiao wrote hia \6yoc vpbg "EXXiTvac* vhich exhibits a great preference for thia 
Gospel, after Jostin^s death (cir. A.D. 16G), and at a time when the people wera 
urging the State to a fresh persecution of the Christiana (cap. 4), t.c. before A.D. 176, 
and under the sole role of Marcus Aurelius (i. f. A.D. 171 — 175). 

' Indeed it is called the last Gospel, Icudwtyc foxaroq, Clem. ap. Ens. 6, 14 
(Jerome, Cat. 9 : Novissimus omniam). IrensBus merely says that John lived until 
Trajan's time in Ephesus ; but he does not say when he wrote the Gkwpel (5, 80, 3), 
whether before or after the Apocalypse, which was assumed to have been written under 
Domition (5, 30, 8). He points, however, to a late date (8, 11, 1) in his remark aa 
to the GospeUs being directed against Cerinthus and the earlier Nicolaitans. 

' Comp. Passover controversy, Apoll. in Chron. Poach. Dind. 1, 13 sq. Iren. 
If(Kr. 8, 11, 9 : Alii, ut donum spir. frustrentur, illam speciem non admittunt, qua 
est sec. Joannis ev., in qua Paracletum se missurum dominus promisit. Sed simal et 
evangelium et prophet, repellant spiritum. Infelices vere, qui pseudoprophetas qui- 
dem esse volunt, proph. vero gratiam repellunt ab ecclesia, similia patientes his, qui 
propter cos, qui in hypocrisi veniunt, etiam a fratrum communione abstinent. When 
logically considered, it is, as Bleek and Ritschl also see, unquestionable that instead 
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inteiestmg notice of it is the long excursus of the Muratorian 
Fragment, which defends the book as the work of an eye-witness, 
•nd— the defender passing into the encomiast — extols it as the 
universal Grospel, as the (Jospel which, in contrast with the one- 
sided ones, was all-sided, and had the sanction of all the Apos- 
tles : hence, according to yet later authorities, numerous embas- 
t sies were sent to John to obtain it of him by their entreaties.^ 
I The external evidences prove that the fourth Gospel had its 
I origin in the beginning of the second century, without doubt 
under the Emperor Trajan, between A.D. 100 — 117 ; yet so late 
after the Sjmoptics, and especially after the chief of the Synop- 
i tics, that it was with great difficulty it could make its own way 
in spite of the authority of the Gospels that were already esta- 
i Uished in the churches. 

There are several internal indications of date in the book 
\ itself: the position occupied by Christianity, here and there 
\ betrayed, and those peculiar ideas in the work that enable us to 
detect its date. 

The church is no longer composed of the generation of the 
apostolic age. The complete* fusion of the long-since out-of-date 
utteiances of Jesus concerning his coming again, the conversion 
of the coming again into a coming of the Spirit and a reception 
into heaven, plainly point to a later age which can no longer 
use and apply the old sayings, and which consoles itself with 
spiritual possessions and a heavenly inheritance. The waning of 
the belief in the second coming — in retaining which belief Justin 
felt isolated enough — can be traced in the second century as early 

d Text. Rec patudo-prophetcp. prophetas must be read, whereby the empty hypotheses 
eoooerniog Montanist opponents of the Gospel fall to the ground ; in reality, many 
penoDs, on acconnt of the Montanist abuses, rejected not only the Spirit, but also the 
Gospel of the Spirit. At the same time, it is a fact that the Montanists appealed to 
Bjnopde passages for their prophets, namely, to Matt, xxiii. 34 (Anon. ap. Eus. 5, 16), 
as also did their opponents to Matt. xxiv. 24, although they appear also to have made 
ve of John (xvi. 8) in their conception of the irvevfia IXiyKrucdv. Epiph. Maer, 
$U 3 (oomp. De Wette, EinL 6th ed. p. 227). Eus. 3, 24. 
^ Ut recognoBcentibiiB cufictia (apostolis) Johannes suo nomine cuncta descri- 
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as in the first Epistle of Clement, the Epistle of Polycarp, and 
even in a New Testament book (2 Pet. iiL 4) : Luke and Mark 
ofifer the first consolation ; the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
first Epistle of Clement — of the same date as the Epistle of 
Barnabas — offer the second.^ The Apostles, therefore, as a 
matter of course, have disappeared from the stage ; they are 
referred to as slain by the Jews, received up by their Lord ; and 
the teaching and prayers of the Lord comprehend not only them, 
but also (as in Mark) the church which they have brought into 
the faitli.^ The spurious appendix to the Gospel (ch. xxi) takes 
it for granted that not merely Peter, but even the Apostle who 
was to remain until the Lord came, had passed away.' Jenisa- 
lem, also, is no more ; the prediction of Jesus that prayer should 
cease to be offered in the temple, and the prediction of the high- 
priest Caiaplias, that the Romans should come and take away 
their place and nation, are of special significance to the author, 
because he is a witness of their fulfilment* Christianity is 
widely diffused, is reaping rich harvests in the world and among 
tlie Hellenes ; and as the apostolic representative of the latter, 
Philip can appear (perhaps because the confounding of him with 
tlie deacon of the Acts of the Apostles had already begun to take 
place).^ Nor is there wanting the tribulation which Mark had 
also represented as in store for the kingdom of God, though it 
comes rather from the Jews than from the Gentiles.^ The one 
united Cliurcli is composed of Hellenes and Jews, whose future 
union had been foreseen by Jesus ; but as the Hellenes are the 
more numerous, their principles have also the ascendency — the 
Church worships the Father without law, without temple, in 
spirit, and no longer eats the Jewish Passover lamb with the 

^ Justin, above, p. 190. Polyc. ad. PhUipp. 7 : hg &v Xlyy, fiiiTE dvdffraoiy 
firfTe Kpiaiif iivai, ovrog Trpwroroicoc lari rov aarava, 1 Cl#n. 23 ; wo^pio yofiaOu 
i^' ijfiwv r) ypa<l>r) avTijf oirov Xsyii. ToKaiirutpoi Eitriv ol diyl^xoi ol Xiyovng, rovra 
tiKovaa/uv Kai IttI rutv Trarkpvjv jffttHv cot iSov yEyijpdKfjfiiv icai ov^iv tffitv fovruiv 
avfji(3B(3riK£, Heavenly home, comp. 1 Clem. 6 ; Ep. ad Diogn, 6, &c. 

" John xvi. 2, xiv. 3, xvii. 20. » xxi. 22, 23. * iv. 21 sqq., xi. 48. 

* iv. 35 sqq., xii. 20 sq. ; Acts viii. 4 sqq. • xvii. 23, xvi. 2. 
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people.^ Yet Judaism is treated with consideration — a higher 
union of the conflicting churches is attained: of the Apostle Paul 
hy the side of the Twelve, there is no trace ; and the spiritual 
rule of Christianity is called by the Jewish name of the new 
commandment, the new law.^ 

All these features harmonize with the second century, and 
indeed with its beginning. The time of Trajan is most strongly 
suggested by the total disappearance — mentioned by Hegis- 
sippus— of the old witnesses of the life of Jesus, by the exten- 
sive diflusion of Christianity, and by the mildness of the scarcely 
b^un heathen persecution.* To this may be added the com- 
mencement of the union of Jews and Gentiles in the Church, a 
union based on the abrogation of the old Law and the introduc- 
tion of the new, and described in a strikingly similar manner — 
and not without a renunciation of the Apostle Paul — ^in the 
documents belonging to the beginning of the second century, 
such as Barnabas and the first of Clement.* 

The system of thought peculiar to this Gospel affords fresh 
light, which enables us to obtain a deep insight into the situa- 
tion of the time. We will notice only the central point. This 
lies within the province of Christology. Jesus, the true Son of 
Sod, the glorious One who existed before the world, the Logos 
^^ God-^this fundamental conception of the Gospel has its roots 
^^ the apostolic age, with Paul ; but in the prominence given to 
^^ metaphysical element, in the combination of the metaphysical 
*^d the historical, in the stress laid upon the incarnation as a 
Pb.€nomenal form with divine contents, this Christology of the 
fc^Urth Gospel suggests a more advanced standpoint, and reminds 

^ Comp. iy. 21 aqq., x. 16, xviii. 28. 

Comp. Ti. 70 (ol SiitSfKa) ; xiii. 34, li^o\j)v Kaivrjv. 

^ Heges. ap. Eos. 8; 82. Conyenions under Trajan, even of Jews, Ens. 8, 85. 
^•it ad Traj. (10, 97) : Neque enim civitates tantum, sed vicos etiam atqne agros 
"^pentitioniB iatioa contagio pervagata est (comp. John iv. 85). 

* uuv6c vofioif Bam. 2 = ivroXrj cati'^, John xiii. 34. \a6s icaivbQt Bam. 7 ; 
^^p. John X. 16, xi. 52. As to 1 aem., comp. Hilgenfeld, Jpost. Vdter, 1858, 
^ 86 aqq. Comp. especially Eitschl, AUkath. Kirche, 2nd ed. pp. 274 sqq. 
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US of the Epistle to the Hebrews — the date of which is much 
later than is osoallT supposed — of the Preaching of Peter, the 
first Epistle of Clement, and most of all» as we have already 
seen, of the Epistle of Barnabas; while the theoiy of the 
expounders of the Logos — Justin, Tadan, Athenagoras^ Theo- 
philus, and the Epistles of Ignatius— especially in its refutation 
of the doctrine of the merely apparent humanity of Jesus, lies 
evidently much nearer our own times.^ But the clearest view 
of the time in which the Gospel was written is obtained when 
we examine more narrowly the motive, aim and meaning, of tlds 
higher Christology. The first Epistle of John can throw light 
upon this point Whether it be thought earlier or later than 
the Gospel (we adhere firmly to the opinion of the earliest critic, 
Dionysius of Alexandria, that it is to be ascribed to the same 
author), in any case it is allied to the Gospel as to time, and 
essentially as to its spirit, and we are fully justified in believing 
that one and the same motive gave rise to botL' The Gk)8pel, 
however, confines itself to laying before its readers with special 
emphasis, faith in Jesus as the Son of God. The Epistle con- 
tains the reason for this solemn exposition of the great confes- 
sion ; it sets forth the danger, the fermentation, the brooding, of 
the time which, on the one hand, comes into collision with the 

^ The apparent existenoe of the temple, in the Epistle to the Hebrewi (the piresent 
tenae rimilarlj nsed in Jos. Con, Ap. 1, 7 ; 2, 23 ; in the Epistle of Barnabas, 7 ; 
1 Clem. 40 sq. ; Justin, Tryph. 107), is simply no ground for referring back beyond 
the second centniy the advanced, minutely elaborated dogmatism of that Epistle, 
which dogmatism is accompanied by so many other OTidenees of date. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Gospel of John, stand in one line of 
Alexandrian development. The Preaching of Peter : Iv ti^H. k, ^poig &v v6/wv nri 
\6yov rbv Kvpiov irpotfayopivofiivov, Clem. Strom, 1, 29. Mur. Frag, 58. The 
refutation of the doctrine of the Docet» in Ignatius is much more developed : Jesus 
truly bom of the house of David, of Mary ; he ate, drank, was baptized, truly suffered, 
&c. Comp. Ad Trail, 9; Smyrn. 2, 3. 7. Also Holtzmann, on the address of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Ililgarfehrs Zcitschriftf 1867, p. 9, brings down the date of 
the Epistle below the year 70. But so long as the date is not brought down to the 
time of the fourth Qospel, the time of Barnabas and Clement (in accordance witb 
Eusebius himself), justice is not done to the contents of the Epistle. 

' The differences (comp. Baur, Hilgenfeld) can be reconciled, for traces at least of 
•schatology are not wanting to the more ideidistic standpoint of the Qospel^ Concep- 
tion and language are too identical Dion. ap. Eua. 7, 25. 
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Son of God, but^ on the other hand, has need of him, if it is not 
to lose the blessing of Christianity — communion with God, life, 
heaven. In spite of all the empty assurances of commentators, 
there ia not an iota to be erased from the truth (which also 
Godet recognizes) that the Gospel defends the doctrine of the 
Son of Grod thetically, the Epistle antithetically. In what con- 
sisted the true doctrine, — ^in what consisted the denial, of the 
Son of Grod, at the time of the .great apologist ? The Epistle 
speaks plainly. There ia a spirit of error in the world, spirits 
bave gone forth from the Church, bom, not of God, but of the 
world and the devil, spirits that are gladly listened to by the 
world because they are of the world and speak worldly things ; 
and though they are resisted and shunned by believers, yet they 
are most dangerous deceivers, in fact veritable Antichrists, many 
Antichrists, a sign of the supreme crisis, the last hour. They 
deny that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of (xod — ^the solemn con- 
fession of faith of the Gospel ; and again, they deny that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh.^ There is therefore a two-fold denial, 
a denial which passes from the lower to the higher, from the 
lustorical to the metaphysical, and vice versd: the historical man, 
the son of Joseph and Mary, does not possess a divine and 
eternal nature ; and the divine, eternal being, the Son of God, the 
Christ from above, has not become flesh, has not become an 
earthly man. It is therefore no lower Christology, but rather a 
lofty, divided, and dualistic one, a severing of the divine and 
hunan in the person of Jesus, a man who is not God, a God 
who refuses to be a maiL 

There can be no doubt as to the name of this historical pheno- 
menon. We cannot (with Jerome, Epiphanius, De Wette, Llicke, 
and Bleek) regard it as mere Ebionitism, with a lower view of 
the person of Jesus ; for the contested Christology was of a low 

' 1 John IT. 3 aqq., ii. 18 sq. The denial that Jesus is the Christ or the Son of 
God, ii 22, ▼. 1, ir. 15, t. 5, 10 sqq. Or that Christ has appeared in the flesh, 
oL 1, iy. 2; 2 John 7. The world, iv. 4 sq., iii. 7, v. 6. Danger, iv. 4 sqq., 
ii 2C, ill 7, iy. 1. Laxity, iii. 7, iv. 4 aq., ▼. 5. Comp. Bnickner, Camtn, De 
Weti^s, p. xTiii : AU polemical tendencies are imaginary. Similarly Meyer. 
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character in oolv one aspect ; while, again, Ebionitism, with its 
genuinely JewLsh human Christ, continued to lead — as Justin 
and Iren^us show — a harmless and peaceable existence in the 
Church, until, at the end of the second centuzy, there aroee the 
more theoretical, cultured, and aggressiTe school of the Theodo- 
tians.^ The Epistle speaks plainly enough : to the reader that 
cannot discover for himself the name of these Chzistologists and 
duali.'^ts, the Epistle cries, ^ Whosoeyer saith, I krunc him, and 
keepeth not his commandments, is a liar." These are the 
** Gnostics ■' of the second century — this is the mighty and 
threatening phenomenon of the Gnosis, which was derived from 
Paul as well as from Jewish Christianity.* There is nothing to 
hinder us from sup[K>sing, but rather everything to require us to 
8uppK)se, that we are here looking upon its earliest development; 
for the antitheses are everywhere definite and simple^ whereas 
later they became more diffuse and detailed ; and the Epistle 
itself reveals the novelty of the position, and the antagonistic 
phenomena are for the first time in contact with each other* 
According to the testimony of Hegesippus, Gnosticism made its 
first appearance in the time of the Emperor Trajan (according to 
Clement of Alexandria, under Hadrian) ; and one of its most 
influential leaders, according to Irenaeus, was Cerinthus, who, as 
Irenaus and others later— e g. Jerome — have maintained, was at 
that time actively teaching in Asia Minor and Ephesus.* Cerin- 
thus taught, on the basis of Alexandrian premises, a dualistic 
God, a dualistic Christ; the world was made, not by the supreme 
God, but by a subordinate power; Jesus was the son of Joseph 

' Jerome, Catal. 9: Joannes noTissimos omniam scripsit erangeliam, adremis 
Ccrinthum aliosque hsereticos et maxime tune Ehioaitarum dogma consurgena. 
Conii). CrcJner, Einl. p. 244. Interesting points of resemblance to the Artemonitaa 
and Tbeodotians, Em, 5, 28. Comp. also the Ebionites, Pkilos. 7, 34. 

• ii. 4. It. 8. 

> Now is the Antichrist^ they have gone oat from as, 1 John ii. 18 sq. 

^ Ilcgos. ap. Eas. 8, 32. Iren. 3, 11, 1 : Joannes domini discipnlos volens per er. 
annunciationem auferre eum, qui a Ccrintho inseminatas erat hominibos enx>rem et 
priuB ab his, qui dicuntur NicolaiUB, &c. Comp. Jerome, Cat, 9. 
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and Mary, bom like other men, but superior in righteousness 
and wisdom. At his baptism, the Christ, the spiritual and the 
passionless, descended upon him in the form of a dove from the 
supreme God, qualifying him to proclaim the unknown God and 
to work miracles ; but departing from him in his passion, so that 
it was only Jesus, and not the Christ, who suffered and rose 
again.^ Notwithstanding the stress which he laid upon the 
spiritual Christ, Cerinthus at the same time, as a true Jewish 
Christian, inculcated the belief in a millennial kingdom of God 
in Jerosalem, full of nuptial joy ; and Dionysius of Alexandria 
called not only his opinions, but Cerinthus himself, exceedingly 
"carnal," and ascribed the seductive influence of his doctrine to 
' this carnality.* Let us now turn to the Epistle and the Gospel. 
They form a manifest, acute, and comprehensive answer to this 
Cerinthus : Jesus is the Christ, the Christ is Jesus ; the Christ 
from above possesses divine glory, and is as such also the creator 
of the world; but the Christ from above is also indistinguishable 
from the earthly one, is not distinct from Jesus, but one and the 
same, does not come and go like a bird through the air, but 
enters tlie flesh and dwells in it, and dies ; but he fills the earth, 
flesh and blood, the whole person of Jesus which is himself, and 
not only the person of Jesus but also the believers, who are born 
of God and not of worldly lust— he fills all, through life and 
death and resurrection, with divine life and glory. Thus from 
this opposition to the dualism of Cerinthus — an opposition partly 
also to his exaggerated spirituality, that passes over into car- 
nality — the meaning and purpose of the Gospel receive their 
nltimate explanation. The Evangelist also "knows" and is a 
"Gnostic" who is quite ready to confess to the highest and 
boldest speculations concerning the Christ from above, the mani- 

* Iren. 1, 26, 1. PhUos. 7, 7, 83 ; 10, 21. Egyptian culture, ib. (thrice). Against 
Lipdai^ Gnosia, Ersch, and Gruber. John xii. 28 may be regarded as directed 
> the revotans in fine Ckrisius de Je9u; the iola Ocov appears also in the 



* Koa, Alex. ap. Eos. 3, 28 : «v avroQ ufpfyiro 0i\o(Tw/iaroc wv Kai ndvf 



fasacj-.tL :t -Jifi ::i-r-jsI:Ls •■^ic. "inn ie wiH cuboel the fake 

':^:j*a,vr..** "J:** T«*r?-:a :c /r=aw lit Turrr 3: G-rd amd the wodi, 
aaii -^i-iiii r:'-« ziti: -rirLi :e if^e Fiibz sai the Son. Thi 
Ft v.- T« -'-»r trr^cft £2 La. ^'**Ti-''i^^»^^ fc^fr*g xLc Alezandzuui; 
*ii -siLl* i*i r^nsLz:.* zj&lttS *: r?i£i:, as t« passes beyond 
Fl-1: jrsit.-'- — T ii^ i»=ri-=t:E. iziiTr^r^r «3oi Thorn his leUgkm 
f«A:L^ V- '^' '2i'.^z;rL 1l* iZifrgsani'ifrg eui odIt lessen, not 
*clTr: zIk •^:r:^r^.i::^^:Li I: 1* i ii:c±rzai-:-n of this assomptioii 
liiT. I:«:rrf:-ia iz::T5 :?;&: :1^ •Irierd -w^s directed against Cerin- J| 
tLiL» 'in i i.: :1-T siii^ ^ir:-* a>rLr"..< uie fesendaiy Xicolaitans), 
ani iLi.t in iiAr.T TiTs ibr •ILzrci connects the names of 

.Sereral reo&i:: repTeseniadTes of the czidcal school have foimd 
in thi? Gospel references nc-c meielT to Ceiinthas, or, as Bam 
wonld have it, to Gnosticism in geneiaL bat also to the later 
great Gnostic sTstems, to the teaching of Yalentinus and Mar« 
cion. Hil^nfeld explains the Gospel as a result of the influence 
of the Valentinian Gnosticism at the dme of its transition into 
tliat of Marcion ; and Volkmar connects it with both schools, 
e8[*ecially with that of Marcion.* But these conjectures are 
Hhattcred by clironology. If, as we saw, Yalentinus flourished 
\}t'Xw('Ain 140 — ICO, and Marcion was at his zenith about 160, 
the GoHj>eI, according to all appearances, was already in circula- 
tion. If, then, in order to make it probable that the Gospel 
njfdjrH to Valftntinus, we are reminded of Yalentinus' doctrine of 
tho liO^oH, of his most exalted conceptions of the Only-begotten, 
tlio 'JVuth, the Life, the Paraclete, and several other similar 

> Com p. not only tlie anecdote of the meeting of Cerinthiu and John in the batlii 
at KpliuNiiH (Iron. 3, 3, 4), but also the legend mentioned by Dion. Alex, in the third 
reiitiiry, tliat (/tirintliUH woa the author of the Reyehition, and had affixed John's name 
to it (KtiN. 'At UH). In the name manner the so-called Alogi of Epiph. ascribed the 
Johnnniue writingN to Cerinthus. Ifaer, 51, 8. 

* (Jom]>. Hilgonfcld, P(m Ev. und die Brief e Johannis ruxch ihretn Lehrhegrif^ 
1H40; Vie A'i'angeh'r.n, 1854, pp. 332 sqq. Volkmar, Religion Jcau, 1857, pp. 433 
■•I'M l^rtipning, p. 158. 
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tenns, of the means by which God passes over into the world, 
and of the apparent humanity of Christ; it is, on the other hand, 
palpably dear that John stands far removed from the meta- 
physical dualism which lies at the foundation of this grand yet 
&ntastical doctrinal edifice, and far removed from this wearisome 
infinity of emanations — ^that he knows neither the pleroma, nor 
the seons, nor the hermaphrodite pairs, nor the tedious machinery 
€f the contradictory passing of God into the finite; it is clear, 
therefore, that he is much more ancient, and that, as Irenaeus 
intimates, he himself assisted to lay the foundation of this super- 
strocture. If it be said, with Hilgenfeld, that the author of the 
Gospel undertook the work of simplifying this Gnosticism, we 
, reply, that this work could obviously be undertaken only in the 
dedine of Gnosticism, and therefore much later, and must have 
aasomed an altogether different form, inasmuch as the Logos 
eoDoeption in Valentinianism had not, from any point of view, 
fte commanding position which it foimd in the GospeL^ A 
reference in the Gospel to the later Marcion would be more 
credible; for he rejected the endless birth of the seons, and 
usomed only the duality of a good and of a righteous God as 
the divine powers of the world, and proclaimed the triiunph of 
the first over the second, over the God of the Jews and his 
restricted commandment But where does John set forth an 
opposition between a God who is good and a God who is righ- 
teous ? Where does he, as we are told, describe Judaism as the 
kii^m of essential darkness? Does he not rather say that the 
One God, nay, the Logos himself, sent Moses and the prophets. 



baa already called attention to the latter fact by aaying : (among the 
a) Initiom qaidem eae Monogenem, Logon aatem yemm filium Unigeniti, 3, 
11, 1. IrenaeoB held that the Valentiniana were objectively refuted by the Gk)8pel ; 
bat nothing ia aaid of direct reference. Contrary to Volkmar, pp. 152 sq. On the 
iibjeet of the Bfonistic derelopment in Qnosticism, comp. Marcion in relation to the 
iviier Qnosticism, Apelles in relation to Marcion, the book Piatis Sophia in relation 
to the earlier Ophitism. Comp. Koatlin, Das OnoH. System dta Buches Pistis Sophia, 
ThtoL Jahrbb., 1854. 
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but that the nation had refused to understand the eternal pur- 
poses of the One God? The untenableness of the theory in 
question becomes fully apparent, when that theory is made to 
give to individual passages — such as the famous John viiL 44 — 
a Gnostic- Valentinic-Marcionic sense. If, in the above passage, 
Jesus had declared that the Jews were of their father the devil, 
the Gnostic Demiurge, and were eager to do his lusts, then 
would the Demiurge not only have been introduced in a most 
wonderful manner, but he would also have had given to him a 
character altogether opposed to that ascribed to him by Valen- 
tinus and Marcion, since in their view he was not the lustful, 
lying, men-murdering colleague of the devil, but his opposite, 
the representative of right and order. Such artificial and forced 
interpretations have delivered the opponents of liberal science 
from their dread of modern criticism,^ 

Nevertheless, this school has made unusually acute attempts 
to unravel all the historical complications connected with this 
closing Gospel ; and Baur thought to crown these attempts with 
his proof of the essential rapport of this Gospel with all the 
great phenomena of the second century, — his chase after four 
or five hares at once, as Godet was pleased to say.* Thus, 
Schwegler, following Baur's suggestions, has pronounced tliis 
Gospel to be a spiritualistic precipitate from the Montanistic 
movement, the great contemporary of Gnosticism in the storm- 
and-stress period of the Church, the practical by the side of the 
theoretical ; while, at the same time, Volkmar and others have 
called the Montauists opponents of the new Gospel.^ There 
exists however, between the Gospel of the Spirit and the in- 
spired prophets of the Spirit of God in Phrygia, an inner con- 
nection ; and this inner connection became even an outward one 
through the ecclesiastical suspicion in wliich, according to Ire- 
naeus, Montanism involved the Gospel with which it — Montan- 

^ Gomp. Hilgenfeld, Ev. pp. 331 aqq. * P. 29. 

' Gomp. Volkmar, Rd. J, pp. 441 sq. ; Uippolyius^ pp. 112 aqq. 
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ism — ^had some affinity.^ Passing by a number of points of 
resemblance which are first historically exhibited by the much 
later Montanism of Tertullian (A.D. 200), the original Montanism 
proclaimed the Spirit, the equal, if not indeed identical, repre- 
sentative of the Father and of the Son, the judge and comforter 
(Paraclete), the revealer of the future, inculcated a breach with 
the world, and virginity with reference to the world, and men- 
tioned also the name of Philip, of the forerunner in spirit and 
purity from the world ; and Maximilla, the prophetess, said, in 
sentences that remind ns of John : I am kept away from the 
sheep, like a wolf; I am no wolf, I am word, and spirit, and 
power.* Certain passages, also, in John (xv. 26, 27) might 
appear to be corrections of the original exaggerations. But 
chronology decides this point also. So far as we can trace, the 
obscure beginnings of Montanism make their appearance in the 
middle of the century; its first great successes, by which it 
aroused the attention of the Christian world, were gained in the 
time of the persecutions under the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
(A.D. 166 — 180), at the end of whose reign its first great leaders 
depart from the scene : this was an age in which the fourth 
Gospel was already in existence, — an age, moreover, in which 
Montanism had not yet passed into its soberer phase, for 
that, as can be proved, belongs to the close of the century.^ 

* Comp. Irennos, 3, 11, 9. See the passage and its correct rendering, above, 

r 198. 

' Bos. 5, 16. Comp. generally the old docaments in Eos. 5, 14 — 19; also 5, 1. 
TertnlliAii gives exceedingly interesting gleanings, PrcBscr. 52. Philos. 8, 19. 
^^AHaer. 48 sq. Comp. also Ritschl, Altkath. Kirche, 2nd ed. pp. 488 sqq. 
Vottnar, ffippoljftus, pp. 45, 104. 

' Sehwegler, Der Montanismus, 1841, fixes its origin A. D. 140 — 150; Mosheim, 
A.D. 150; Walch, A.D. 170; Cave, A.D. ISO. Ritschl assents to the chronology of 
Schve^er, although many things require fresh investigation. For example* Schwegler 
ktt plainly confounded the anti-Montanist Apollonius with the martyr in Kome under 
CoouDodus, and has drawn chronological conclusions from the date of this reign. The 
oivure beginnings may be assigned to about the year 150, or (with Apollonius, who 
vritci between A.D. 170 — 180 and has a knowledge of forty years) as early as the 
jearUO. Eos. 5, 18. Comp. Epiph., at one place A.D. 185, at another A.D. 157. 
It is in &voor of this date that the Montanists claimed spiritual succession from 
Qoadratoi (5, 17), under Hadrian <4, 3, opp. 23). But the great Montanist sue- 

VOL. L P 
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Further, there is simply nothing to show that the conception of 
the Spirit, the Paraclete, is the spontaneous production of Mon- 
tanism, in which there was so little that was theoretical, but so 
much that was purely and crudely practical Montanism itself 
points out its predecessors, and it received its conceptions from 
those predecessors or from the surrounding church, which might 
already have come under the influence of the fourth Gospel It 
is, finally, most improbable that a Gospel which, in its spiri- 
tuality, stands in diametrical opposition to Montanism with its 
deeply imprinted materialism and grossuess both in its worship 
and in its hopes as to the future, should have derived its inspi- 
ration from a phenomenon that met with the most vehement 
opposition from the far less ideal intellects of the Church, There 
is, therefore, far more reason for bringing this Grospel's concep- 
tion of the Spirit into connection with Paul and his theory of 
the Church, and, later on, with the views of its more immediate 
contemporaries — the fii*st Epistle of Clement and the Epistle of 
Barnabas — and, again, for bringing its new conception of the Para- 
clete into connection with the great doctrinal teacher Philo, than 
for deriving either conception from Gnosticism or Montanism. 

In the same way, it is ix)ssible to disprove the relation which 
Baur has found between the day upon which the fourth Gospel 
makes the death of Jesus take place, and the controversies about 
Easter which arose in Asia Minor in the second half of the 
second century. Those controversies first make their appear- 
ance about the year 160, at a time when the Gospel had long 



cesses were not before A.D. 160 — 180. Justin is not acqoainted with them {Tryfk, 
82, 87) ; the appearance of the famous prophetess Maximilla did not occur until the 
time of the ]>ersecution at Smyrna (5, 18, 24), ie. A.D. 166, and her death — according 
to the Anon. Eus., who wrote his second book about the year 193 — not until A.D. ISO 
(5, 16, 17). At that time Montanus and Priscilla were already dead, ib. Hence the 
party cry appears still quite fresh in the year 177 (ofprt rm irpurov), 5, 3. Miltiades 
and Ai)ollinaris, who addressed apologies to Marcus Aurelius, together with Melito 
and Athenagoras (cir. A.D. 177), also then first wrote (in the beginning of the Mon- 
tanist successes, says Eusebius) against the Montanists (4, 26, 27) ; and Bishop Soter 
of Rome (A.D. 170—177), Prctdest. haer. 26, 86. Also Celsua, who waa aoqaalnted 
with them (7, 9), wrote about A.D. 177. Comp. Bua. Chron, A.D. 172. 
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"been in existence : hence the Gospel also became entangled in 
the prevailing strife about the year 170. To establish Baur's 
view, it would have first to be shown that the controversy dates 
much further back, and that the position assumed by the Gospeh 
so easily explained from Paul and from a desire to get rid of the 
Law, stands in connection with such a controversy. The actual 
connection is simply this, viz. that the later controversy found 
its point of support in the Gospel itself, and derived nourish- 
ment from the general Gentile-Christian striving after freedom. 

Whilst therefore the ancients, and recently Ewald and Weiz- 
sacker— besides Tischendorf, who thinks that the four Gospels 
" must " all have been in existence soon after the destruction of 
Jerusalem — have fixed the origin of the fourth Gospel at the 
close of the first century, and the Tubingen school, with many 
minor diversities of date, has fixed it in the early part of the 
second half of the second century (A.D. 160 — 170), we maintain 
that, according to all appearance, the correct date is the begin- 
ning of the second century, the time of the Emperor Trajan, in 
whose reign John is said by Irenaeus to have been still alive, — 
therefore about A.D. 110—115.^ 



17. — AtUhor. 

Ecclesiastical antiquity has almost unanimously ascribed this 
Gospel to the Apostle John. But it must not be overlooked that 
this assertion first appears at the end of the second century 
(Theophilus, cir. A.D. 180); and that the earliest detailed 
account of this authorship — an accoimt belonging to the same 
period — ^in the Moratorian Fragment, is already of a legendaiy 
character. 

Many things may appear to favour the supposition that the 
author was an Apostle, and that that Apostle was John : the 

* Tiachendorf, Wann vmrden uns. Ev. verfasst f 1865, p. 49. Volkmar*8 refuta- 
tion of this work {Urspr, tma. Ev. 1866), is, as regards facts, ccnclusiTe on many 
points. He fixM the date at A.D. 150—160. 

P 2 
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Hebraic colouring of the language, which really does not betray 
a Gentile Christian in the sense of Baur and his foUowers, the 
author s knowledge of the Old Testament in the original lan- 
guage, his acquaintance with Jewish customs and places and 
also with the separate details of the Messianic idea^ which latter 
fact Weizsacker thinks particularly significant ; but, above all, 
tlie intimation of the author's having been an eye-witness, 
together with the much-lauded clearness of i)erception of facts, 
the bold and unhesitating contradiction of other traditions, and 
the spirit of fire and love which seems to be in character with 
the beloved disciple, the son of thunder. Nor are there wanting 
in the Grospel points of contact with the later history of John as 
that history has been, on the authority of Irenaeus, generally 
related since the end of the second century, — ^points of contact 
vrith the residence in Asia Minor, in Ephesus, in the metropolis 
c>f Paulinism. We have here the Evangelist of the Dispersion, 
the advocate of the rights of the Greets, the herald of the aboli- 
tion of the Law, the opponent of the errors of Cerinthus as they 
had appeared in the church of Ephesus in Asia Minor. 

Our belief, however, that an Apostle was the author of this 
Gospel has been very much weakened by the foregoing discus- 
sion. Could an Apostle go in the footsteps of Luke and Mark ; 
or could he so considerably and so arbitrarily alter the correct 
tradition concerning Jesus, and instead of holding fast the most 
faithful reminiscences, transform his reminiscences into a mere 
coloured play of fancy ? Could an Apostle in the second cen- 
tury, broken down by age, write a Gospel so full to overflowing 
with life and spirit, so serviceable to the age ? Did an Apostle 
still survive, although the Revelation of John, about AD. 70, 
and the Luke- Mark Gospel, between A.D. 80 — 100, already 
believe the Apostles to be dead ?^ Moreover, the traces in this 

^ Against the survival of any of the Apostles, which has been believed in from the 
time of Irenieus, there is the fact that Hegesippos, as early as the reign of Domitian, 
could only with difficulty point out (and that as something remarkable) grand- 
children of Jndas the brother of Jesus (Ens. 3, 20). At the same time, it is true, he 
falls Simeon, the bishop of Jerusalem, who (as well as the grandchildren) died under 
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Gospel of an eye-witness, of a John, are very faint. This has 
long been observed, although even at the present day Godet 
passes lightly over it In the first place, the expressions — " we 
beheld his glory," &c. — in the beginning of the Gospel (i. 14) as 
well as in the Epistle, are such as every Christian could make 
use of But where the eye-witness is an individual (as in xix. 
35), it is very remarkable that his statements are supported by a 
long attestation ; and that in the spurious addition (xxi. 24) this 
attestation is repeated by a third person, who is sharply dis- 
tinguished from the eye-witness : hence, after the long disputes 
about the passage, xix. 35, Weizsacker also has abandoned this 
pioot and even Ewald finds, in the principal passage, the testi- 
mony not so much of John himself as of his secretary, — in short, 
of the third person. This reticence as to the eye-witness, which 
Bretscbneider had already noticed, may show that the author 
could not boast of being himself an eye-witness, that he merely 
derived his information from one, perhaps merely appealed to an 
eje-witness in order to have the support of a great name in 
bringing forth his view of the entrance of God into the world, — 
a view which was not only novel and lofty, but also even true to 
actual life.^ This reticence is exhibited as to the mention of the 
iiame itself. John is nowhere directly declared to be the author, 
except in the appendix, where the third person speaks of him ; 
in the Gospel he is so slightly and obscurely alluded to, that the 
^^hurch scarcely found here ground upon which to build its faith 
in John's authorship. Whilst even Luthardt, in a critical mood, 

^jtt, a ooosiii of Jesus (Bos. 3, 32) ; but be is unacquainted witb any suryiring 
■^Poitle. To bim, tbe Apostles, and indeed tbe eye-witnesses generally, bad tben, 
''^ in the beginning of tbe success of Qnoeticism, essentially died outf ib. 

^ Comp. Ewald, pp. 48 sqq. Weizsacker, pp. 238 sq. Tbe passage, xix. 35, gave 
<^^^oo to an interesting controversy as to tbe use of tbe pronoun Unvog (tbat one !), 
c^j between Uilgenfeld and A. Buttmann {Stud. u. Krit. 1860) on tbe one side, 
ttdSteitz, tbe defender of tbe Evangelist as an eye-witness, on tbe otber {ib. 1851^, 
PP 497 sqq., and again in 1861). Comp. Hilg. Zeitschrift, 1859, pp. 414 sqq.; 
1860, pp. 505 sqq.; 1861, pp. 313 sqq. ; 18G2, pp. 204 sq. Also Hilg. KatiQu, 1868, 
P- 230. It is lees tbe language tban a rational logic tbat forbids the identity of tbe 
■vbjecta^ this violent objectizing of tbe autbor-snbject. 
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thought that John, under a cousciousness of his extreme " sub- 
jectivity," wished to hide himself a little, this " modest " reserve 
of the author has been generally, up to the present day, prized as 
an evidence of complete and ancient genuineness : a forger would 
have made a show of John's name.^ But does Ewald forget that 
one passage explains the other ; and that the third person, who 
in the principal passage veils the author, had also elsewhere 
reason to veil him, the great unknown? Let it be seriously 
assumed that John, who is here and there in the Gospel briefly 
introduced, is not so introduced by a third person, but -by the 
author himself: in that case, the author has introduced him- 
self in a very striking manner as the specially beloved disciple 
of Jesus, preferred even before Peter, and has actually repre- 
sented himself as Peters patron and mediator, and as the soli- 
tary hero at the trial and at Golgotha.* The veil, therefore, over 
the rehition between John and the author, is subtle and modest 
only so long as the author is not identical with the designedly 
and unhistorically magnified beloved disciple ; if the two are 
one person, we have, as Weisze also saw, an instance of the 
most objectionable self-glorification, the moral condemnation of 
a vain Api.^tle. 

We proceed further, and inquire more precisely into the rela- 
tion between the Evangelist and the historical John. The most 
n^liuble authority concerning the Apostle John is the Apostle 
Paul. The latter does not leave it doubtful that John, as the 
third person with James and Peter, was a leading representative 
of the Jewish-Christian tendency in Jerusalem — the tendency 
which from principle, and more or less in opposition to Paul 
himself, had preached the Gospel only to the circumcision, i. e. in 
the forms of the Law and of the national privileges. This dis- 
tinction in the Apostolate was confirmed and distinctly defined 
about the year 53, by the apostolic council; it was still in 
existence in the year 58, at the time of the Epistle to the Corin- 

» EwaW, p. 48. 

^ Comj). only xiii. 2.*i sqq., xviii. 15 sqq., xix. 26 cqq., xx. 2 aqq. 
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thians; and even Paul's later Epistles show that it continued 
unchanged to the end of his ministry, and perhaps had become 
even more sharply pronounced.^ It may be admitted that per- 
haps John attached himself to the milder tendency of Peter; and, 
still more probably, that in the decade from A.D. 50 to A.D. 60, 
subsequent to the apostolic council, he was engaged in mission 
work among the extra-Jerusalemitic, and perhaps also extra- 
Palestinian, Jews, a fact which is possibly alluded to in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians.* But however cavalierly the latest 
theology may rush in advance of the i-esults of modem criti- 
cism—which it calls obsolete and refuted, though the refuter has ' 
yet to appear — nevertheless the perpetually Jewish-Christian 
and legalistic attitude of the old Apostles, therefore also of John, 
even of Peter, who, under the influences of the past and of the 
Jerusalemitic present, recoiled from a decisive conversion to 
Paulinism, is one of the most incontestable results of the scien- 
tific investigation of the apostolic age ; and this is admitted even 
by Lechler and Ritschl, in spite of their unhappy compromises.^ 
Is it at all probable that, eventually, after the death of Paul or 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jewish-Christian Apostle 
should have gone over to Paulinism with drums beating and 



* Comp. Q&I. ii. 9 sq.; 1 Cor. L 12, iz. 2 sqq., zv. 9 sqq. Of the later EpiRtles, 
eeap. the Epistle to the Philippians, A.D. 63, 64, which exhibits Paul as quite iao- 
IsMfrom the Jewish Christians, i. 15 sqq., iii. 2 sqq., &c. I wish to remark here 
^ I do not identify these Apostles with the pharisaically -zealous Jerusalemites, but 
^^^t them to have been desirous of coming to an understanding with Paul ; nor do 
I refer to them the expressions, "overmuch Apostles,*" and *' false Apostles,** of the 
■WWHi Bpistle to the Corinthians. Hilgenfeld, however {Zeitschrift, 1865, p. 262), 
**<*«» explain the "overmuch Apostles,** and even speaks (p. 254) of the/ai7itre of 
^ tUempt at even a tolerably good understanding. 

' 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

' Sesd, on the other side, Bleek*s weak and unhlstorical account, Eitil. p. 214. I 
^^ in a history of the apostolic age, to justify these representations with mnre 
*>>ctiieii. So long as Ritschl and Lechler defend such statements as this, viz. that 
tlM Apostles were, on principle, indifferent towards the Law, and upheld it simply as 
u external national and social ordinance (comp. Ritschl, Altkath, K. 2nd ed. 1857, 
pp. 126 sqq.), so long are they in the wake not only of Neander {Pfiaraung, 4th 
«L p. 209), but alM of Hofmann {ff, T. 1. 111). 
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colours Sjin-g : thai about the year 70, vhen he was certainly mm 
•exagt^n^rlin. Le shoaSd have broken vith all the sacred prin — 
ciple« f'f his youth, his mach«»l and his ministiT ; that in th^ 
rendin^ of Jewish bon^is, he, by his opposition to the "Jew^ 
who hid become stnngers both to him and to God, and by his 
oppotsi:ioQ to *• their Law " — that hopeless Law — should have 
outdone even the Apostle Paul, the isolated, leckless, and yet, 
both as to the nation and the Lan, pioas champion of freedom f 
Where th*? Spirit of the L^rd is, theie is liberty : there even that 
which is old unlergoes a revolution and becomrs new; but there 
never was a greater mockerj- of all history and of all psycho- 
logical prolxibility, than the notion of the conversion of a mature- 
aged Judaist into an Ai)ostle of freedom who surpassed Paul, the 
one great historical inJiWdual that carried out his principles 
reganlless of consequences, — this is a notion which makes sport 
of facts and dishonours an Apostle, while it marks the volatility 
of the character and principles of the modems. 

If we add to the evidence of Paul, that of the Revelation of 
John and of the Gospels of Luke and Mark, we have a conclu- 
sive proof that, up to the year 70 in the one case, and up to the 
year 100 in the other, John passed for an Apostle of strictly 
Jewish-Christian principles. It is not credible that the Revela- 
tion is the work of the Apostle John himself, and we cannot 
therefore, witli the school of Baur, deduce from the evident and 
strict Jewish Christianity of that genuinely Johannine book the 
spuriousness of the so different Gospel; for the Revelation of 
Joliii, the work of the " prophet," contains no characteristic to 
mark it as a work of the Apostle John.^ But it assumes that 
the Twelve, therefore John among the rest, are like-minded asso- 
ciates and will be pillars of the future Jewish Jerusalem, quite 



1 Bleek, Lttcke, Bwald, have also accepted this. The aaihor ealls himself only % 
servant, i. 1, xxii. 6 ; a fellow-worker, i. 9 ; a prophet of the Church with the spirit 
of the prophets, xxii. 6, ix. 10. He speaks objectively of the Apostles, indeed of the 
holy AfiONtles, the dead, condemned to death by Borne (but not precisely Peter and 
Taul), xviii. 2U, xxi. 14. 
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as distinctly as, on the other hand, in its open antagonism, it 
sliakes and contradicts the attitude of Paul.^ Luke and Mark 
have, in two instances, as well as in the name " Sons of thunder," 
pointed out the violent Jewish zealot-spirit of John,, without 
being impelled, on the ground of a so-called conversion which 
they must have sumved and witnessed, to attempt any explana- 
tion, toning down, or adjustment, or to interpolate a fresh and 
supplementary passage, as they well understood how to do. On 
the contrary, since the oldest Gospel contained nothing upon 
the subject, they have given just those accounts which in the 
memoiy of the age were characteristic of the complete life of 
the Apostle ; by assuming — as they evidently do — the death of 
the Apostle, they have not left open even the possibility of future 
further development.* 

But in defiance of these authorities, the Apostle must, " in the 
crisis of the apostolic faith " — as E^ville supposed, but was after- 
wards compelled to deny — have so far developed as to become 
the Apostle of this Gospel.* It has been customary, since LUcke, 
to suppose that the destruction of Jerusalem, and subsequent 
intercourse with the bereaved churches planted by Paul, and 
with the highly-cultivated Greek Ephesus, had, notwithstanding 
Bev.ii. 2, effected in John a Pauline, a super-Pauline purification 
from Jewish dross, and had also enriched him with Philonic 
studies and Gnostic speculations. Even Schenkel leaves this 
enlightenment theory an open question.* Let us no longer dis- 
pute whether such a change was possible, but simply whether it 
did partly really take placa That is, did John survive to the 
end of the first, the beginning of the second, century ; was he in 

* W« nmat not go so &r as to find — with Volkmar — Paul in the false prophet in 
cbap. liii.^ which ia very arbitrary ; but in the Epistles to the churches, especially 
in UuU to the Ephesian church (IL 2), there is an unmistakable reference to the 
^oQoven of Fkal, and through them to their Apostle himsell Ck)mp. 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, 
and eren Acta xw. 25 aq. Aa to the disputes in Ephesus, see as early as Rom. xvii. 
17-20. 

' Lnke ix. 49 aq., 51 aqq. ; Mark iii. 17, ix. 38 sqq. 

' Comp. Godet, p. 55. * P. 33. 
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Asia Minor, was he in Ephesus ? An account belonging to the 
second century has certainly supplied the material out of which 
the whole hypothesis has been constnicted; and though the 
account itself indulges in no psychological inferences, draws do 
bold conclusions, it has, by asserting the naked fact of a resi- 
dence in Ephesus, undesignedly furnished an explanation of the 
great metamorphosis, a solution of an embarrassing difficulty. 

But it is necessary to be exact. Up to the end of the second 
century we seek in vain for the Apostle John in Asia Minor. 
The New Testament, even to its latest portions — and we would 
particularly mention the Acts of the Apostles, which was written 
long after the destruction of Jerusalem— ^is wholly silent upon 
this point. Long after the middle of the second century, the 
same silence is found in the Epistles of Ignatius, in the three 
and the seven, not merely in the Epistle to Smyrna, but also in 
those to Polycarp and Ephesus. The same silence reigns in Poly- 
carp's Epistle to the Philippians and in the Smyrnean history 
of his martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius. All these works are 
silent as to an Apostle John in Asia Minor, and the latter works 
even as to an Apostle John at all, — the Apostle that afterwards 
became the dearest possession of the Church which, up to the 
year 170, cared to mention or to hear no name but that of PauL^ 
In the shorter and yet fabulous account of the martyrdom oC 
Ignatius, written centuries later, we first find Ignatius and Poly- 
carp, who were of Asia Minor, entitled the scholars of th^ 
Apostle John — an error which even Eusebius knew how \cp 
estimate.^ To the silent witnesses, we next add one that speaks* 

^ Smyrn. Ep. ap. Bus. 4, 15. See Polycarp, ad Philipp, 3, 9, 11. Ignatins, ad 
Eph. 12 : everywhere only Paul This *' surprising " phenomenon has been perceived 
by Bleek {Beitrdge^ pp. 89 sq., 257 sq.), and Grimm, Ersch and GFmber (art. Johatt' 
neSy ii. sect., 22nd part, 1843), but has been disposed of by the argum, ex silenUOf 
and the like. Bleek appeals to the genuine Ignatius of Cureton, where Eph. 12 
is wanting. A poor consolation, even if the Cur. Ignatius stood upon a firm footing. 

' Ignat. Mart. 1, 3. Hilgenfeld, Apost. Fdter. pp. 212 sqq., assigns these earlier, 
shorter acts to the fourth century. Eusebius, in the Chronicle, bat not in the Choich 
History (3, 22, 36) calls Ignatius the scholar of the Apostle. 
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Bishop Papias, of Hierapolis in Phrj^gia, not far from Ephesus, 
the contemporary and friend of Polycarp of Smyrna, bom about 
A.D. 80 — 90, flourishing with Polycarp after the time of Trajan, 
and, according to the Alexandrian Chronicle, a martyr about 
A.D. 161 — 163, a man of antiquity, a storehouse of information, an 
enthusiastic collector of the oldest traditions, — this man, accord- 
ing to his own testimony, which has been ludicrously distorted, 
neither knew personally nor assumed the existence of an Apostle 
John in Asia Minor; on the other hand, " formerly," in early life, 
he had come into actual contact with an Aristion and a pres- 
byter John, both disciples of the Lord and witnesses of old 
things.^ From such as had come in contact with the men of 
antiquity, he had gathered information as to what Andrew or 
Peter, Philip, Thomas, James, John, Matthew, or other disciples 
of the Lord had said ; as well as what Aristion and the pres- 
byter John, disciples of the Lord, " say." Thus he had seen none 
of the Apostles, he had spoken only with disciples and com- 
panions of the ancients (which latter term here means the 
. Apoetles) ; and in the information which he acquired concerning 
the Apostles, John, the assumed president of the neighbouring 
city of Ephesus, did not occupy the first, but almost the last, 
position among them, was as far removed from himself — the 
Dttan of Asia Minor — as Matthew, of whose relations to Asia 
Minor the Church has never heard anything. Though the pas- 
^ clearly asserts that the Lord's disciples, Aristion and John 
the ancient — the latter undeniably quite a distinct man from the 
Apostle, as is specially seen in the placing of his name after that 
of Aristion — survived to the time of Papias, yet its construc- 
tion is in favour of the assumption that Papias had not derived 
information from them personally ; Eusebius, however, who was 
acquainted with the work of Papias, positively asserts that the 

' Iren. Harr, 5, 33, 4. Eos. 3, 36, 39. In both, tlpxaToc <i»^/p, friend of Poly- 
evp. Since, in the year 166 (Hilgenfeld, Pasckastreit, pp. 241 sq.), the latter is 
ligiity years old (Eos. 4, 15), the date of Papias* birth can also be approximately 
ealeolated. His death, Chron. P<Mch, ed. Dind. 1, p. 481. 
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latter often appeals to them, and indeed that he calls himself a 
hearer of both — a fact which it is hardly possible that Eusebius 
could merely have inferred from the appeals just mentioned* 
This information dispels all obscurity ; it shows that there was 
no Apostle John in Asia Minor ; but it suggests also the pro- 
bability that, in a later age, when, in Asia Minor as well as in 
Corinth or Kome, there grew up a strong desire to possess 
Apostles, channels of the pure tradition in opposition to Gnostic- 
ism, the John that so evidently belonged to Asia Minor, "the 
ancient," or " the presbyter," whose life went back to the time of 
the Apostles, nay, to that of the Lord himself, and extended for- 
ward into the second century, was confounded with the Apostle 
John. j 

It was thus, in fact, that it happened. Under the combined \ 
influences of misunderstanding and of the necessities of the time^ . 
Irenabus, a native of Asia Minor, in his work against the heretics^ ! 
written in the later years of the Roman bishop Eleutherus (AD. : 
177—190), in his Epistle to the Eoman bishop Victor (AD. . 
190 — 200), and in his Epistle to the companion of his youth, ; 
the Gnostic Florinus, first proclaimed John the Apostle of Asia \ 
Minor.2 From the mouth of Bishop Polycarp, of Smyrna (ob. 
166), and of many other ancients who, with Polycarp, stood con- 

^ Ku8. 3, 39, ovK dicvfitrut Se troi xal ova woTk wapA rwv irpfafivrkpiov raXiC 
t^aOov — (TVyKarardKai. — Ei Si nov Kai trapriKoXovBijKwc rtf roif vpiafivTipoii 
tXOoi, ToifQ riov 7rp6(r/3. dvUpivov Xoyouf. Tt 'Av^plaf >} rt ITirpoc t^Tfv fj ^ 
♦iXtTTTTOf y Ti Otofiac rj laK(o(5oc ij rt Iwawijc 7) MarOaioc ^ ng JrFpoc ^^ 
Tov Kvpiov fjuiOijrutv. a t( 'Apitrriutv Kai 6 7rp€ff(3itr(poQ lufdvyfis, ot row cwpio*' 
iutOrirai \Lyovm, We cannot here enter into a detailed exegesis. But where ther« 
is a sense of truth, it has been found since the time of Eusebius that there were i^ 
Johns, both disciples of the Lord, the one an Apostle, the other not, the one dead, th^ 
other living in the time of Papias' youth. Self-deception and want of truth have cob' 
verted the two into one.— The 7rps(T(3vrfpoi are clearly, as with Irenaeus (senioreB)^ 
the men of Christian antiquity, among whom the Apostles and the disciples of tb* 
Lord themselves are to be reckoned : hence also *' John the ancient" 

• Haer. 3, 3, 4, &c. Also the Fra^mentSt ed. Stieren, I. pp. 822 sqq., preservei 
by Bus. 5, 20, 24. Date of Irenaeus' book, Iren. 8, 8, 8. Comp. Ens. 6, 1, 22, 28. 
The passage, H(ur. 3, 3, 4, shows that, since Polycarp in Smyrna (ob. A.D. 168) had 
already had a number of successors, the date fixed upon must be the later years of tht 
Koman bishop Elcutherun. 
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nected with John, Irenaens, as a boy, about A.D. 150 — 160, had 
leard many memorable things concerning John, the Lord s dis- 
ciple, who, as Paul's successor in Asia Minor, lived in Ephesus, 
wrote the Kevelation and the Gospel, and died, at a very great 
age, in the reign of the Emperor Ti-ajan.^ 

Bat we are able quickly to trace the origin of the delusion 
which Irenaeus disastrously transferred from his youth to his 
manhood, and imposed as a sacred truth upon the so-called 
apologists of modem times down to Tischendorf * Polycarp, 
according to Irenseus' own testimony, adopted by Eusebius, was 
the contemporary and friend of Papias.* Here the question at 
once presents itself, Could Polycarp, with many others who 
survived to the days of Irenseus, have been an eye- and ear- 
witness of the Apostle John, and of many Apostles besides, while 
his contemporary, neighbour, and friend in Phrygia remained 
without any connection with the Aposfle, or with the Apostles, 
and, notwithstanding Polycarp and the witness close at hand, 
was a most laborious collector of the scattered traditions concern- 
ing the Apostles ? We have here a series of impossibilities. Yet 
Irenaeus explains himself He generally calls the John of Poly- 
carp only disciple of the Lord, not Apostle, just as Papias spoke 
so often of the presbyter John as the disciple of the Lord.* And 
te goes still further, calling Papias, as well as Polycarp, the 
le of John, who was the disciple of the Lord.^ Of a second 

* Coop, only Haer. 2, 22, 5 ; 5, 30, 1 ; 33, 3. As a boy, ad Florin. (iraTf wi/), 
«d Eiitr. 8, 3, 4. Ephesus, ib, 2, 22, 5 ; 3, 3, 4. Trajan, ih. Apocalypse, ib, 5, 
m Gospel, ib. 3, 1, 1; 3, 11, 1. 

' lisehendor^ Ev. 7, 8. 

' Irea. 5, 33, 4 : ravra U cat IlaTreac, Itjodwov fUv drouffTi/f, UoXvKapTrov H 
«n»poc ytyovufQ, apxaioi avr^pf iyypa^oic i-rrifiapTVpH. Eos. II. E. 3, 30, 39 ; Chron. 
Otynp. 220: Joannem ap. usque ad Trajani tempora pennansisse Irenseus tradit. 
fat qneiD ejusdem auditores agnoscebantur Papias Jeropolitanus et Polycarpus. 

* Jou diseipnlus domini, 2, 22, 5 ; 5, 33, 3. MaBrirrjc Kvpiov, 3, 1, 1 ; 3, 4 ; 11, 
1; 5, 26, 1. Also, the confounding of the two, e.g. EpistU to Victor: Uo\vk. 
bt furi ludwov rov fiaOriTov tov Kvpiov ^fiatv Kai rutv Xoirrutv a'7ro(rr6\it>v, oJq 
nwfurpc^y, iti ren|pi7ro»c. Ha^r. 2, 22, 5. 

• «, 83, 4. 
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John he knows nothing. Here is the explanation. Papias \r 
not the disciple of the Apostle, but of another John ; and Poly- 
carp, therefore, is not the disciple of the Apostle, but of the other 
John, the disciple of the Lord. Even Eusebius succeeded in 
detecting the self-delusion of Irenaeus, which he himself at first 
carelessly adopted. In his Chronicle he has called Papias and 
Polycarp disciples of the Apostle ; but in his Church Histoiy he 
has shown the error in the case of Papias, but for the cor- 
rection of the error as to the discipleship of Polycarp under the 
Apostle, his courage failed him.* But Irenseus himself shows : 
how fully we are justified in untying this knot also. To the first i 
fundamental error are added a second and a third. Eusebius, ' 
following his sources, has referred the apocalyptic and chiliastic 
dreams of Papias to Aristion and the presbyter John ; Iren«us, 
on his side, has ascribed these same views and sayings of Papias 
to John the Apostle. And Eusebius adds that Papias, with his 
pretended Johannine tradition, was responsible for the chiliastic 
errors of Irenabus and others.* It is evident that the persons and 
what is ascribed to them exactly correspond : the chiliastic John 
of Irenseus is in every point the same as the chiliastic John of 
Papias. Finally, the John of Papias, like the John of Polycarp, 
lives in Asia Minor, and survives to be an old man in the tim^ 
of Trajan, until the end of the first, perhaps the beginning of th^ 
second, century (how otherwise could Papias have been hi^^ 
hearer ?) ; thus the strange apparitions coincide so completely ir"* 
name, title, age, time, locality, and principles, that only stupidity^ 
or obstinacy can persist in maintaining the proposition that the^ 
actually existed side by side. 

^ See the passage in the Ckron. quoted above, p. 221 ; and, on the other hand, Eos. 
H. E. 8, 89 : IlaTrtac tovq /uv ra>v <i7ro<rr6Xwv \hyovQ Trapd twv ahroXQ 9rapi}Jco- 
\ov9f\K6TUiv ofioKoyH TrapfiXrjipkvai' 'ApurrlutvoQ Bk Kai tov trpitrptrripov Iwawov 
dvTTiKcov iavrdv ^rjai ytvkffOai. dvofiaari y ohv, .... Bat while he eleariy recog* 
nized the error of Irensens as to Papias, he wrote of Polycarp without suspicion, rwv 
Airo^roKutv SfitXTjrrK. Ea& 8, 36. Jerome, Vir. ill. 18, exactly follows the opinion 
of Eosebias on the two Johns of Papias. 

* Iren. Haer. 5, 33, 4. Eus. 8, 39. 
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After Irenseus, however, the belief iu the Apostle of Asia 
Minor quickly spread, especially outside of Asia Minor. We 
need mention only Tertullian, Clement and Origen, Eusebius 
and Jeioma The Revelation of John (Easter, A.D. 69) also con- 
tributed to this belief: recognized by Justin Martyr, Irenseus, 
and the great Fathers, as a work of the Apostle, it pointed plainly 
enough to Asia Minor and Ephesus ; and ApoUonius (cir. A.D. 
170 — 180) was able to tell of a man in Ephesus whom John — 
not indeed defined as the Apostle, but as the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse—had raised from the dead.^ Asia Minor naturally favoured 
the belief^ and from the beginning Irenaeus was not the only one 
in error. Thus Polycrates, the bishop of Ephesus, of an old 
family of Asia Minor, the successor of seven bishops, in the 
Easter controversy (between A,D. 190 — 200) tells the Eoraan 
bishop that John was among the great lights of Asia Minor, as 
well as Philip, one of the twelve disciples, and Philip's virgin 
daughters ; and that this John, who had ministered and died in 
Ephesus, was he who had leaned on the Lord's breast, had been a 
priest, had worn the sacerdotal frontlet, and had died a martyr.^ 
But it is not difficult for criticism to discover the great historical 
flaws in the rhetoric of the bishop of Ephesus, whose authorita- 
tive streams of truth an infatuated dogmatism was so eager to 
drink. What he gives are only fantastic pictures gleaned from 
the Revelation and the Gospel ; in contradiction to the earliest 
witnesses, he has converted Philip into an Apostle, and located 
the grave of one of his daughters in Ephesus, while Philip and 
his four daughters were, according to Proclus, buried in Hiera- 
polis.' Finally, he has not ventured to call John an Apostle, but 
has strangely ranked him below Philip the Apostle and his four 
daughters, and has further brought him into proximity to Poly- 

' ApoUon. ap Bos. 5, 18. The date of the anti-Montan. aathore, see above, p. 209, 
■oteS. 

* Su. 3, 81 ; 5, 24. 

' Hie terminology reminds na both of the Ooepel (xiii. 23) and the Revelation (i. 6, 
9, TiL 8 iqq., xiv. 1, xiiL 4, frc). Philip with the daughters, not the Apostle; see 
Acts TiiL 1 sqq., xzi. 8 sq. Papias, Bus. 3, 39. Proclns, ib. 3, 31. 
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carp, Thraseas, Sagaris, Papirius, Melito, later, indeed quite late, 
figures in historj' ; on this account, even Hitzig and Wieseler 
suspect that lie has confounded him with the presbyter John.* 
What is most remarkable, and a sign of the tenacious historical 
character of the presbyter John, is the continued indelibility of 
the recollection of his ministry, notwithstanding his being con- 
founded with the Apostle. Irenaeus and Polycrates would absorb 
him inte the Apostle. Later writers, incapable of recovering the 
cori-ect unity, establish at least a duality, by which they also 
endeavour te solve some of the difficulties of the New Testa- 
ment. Dionysius of Alexandria (in the middle of the third cen- 
tury) knows of diffei'ent Johns, and of two Ephesian sepulchral 
monuments. Eusebius takes up the account afresh, follows 
Papias in seeking the presbyter in the second grave, and points 
to the presbyter as the author of the Revelation. And Jerome 
has repeated this assumption of Eusebius' yet more positively, 
without, however, concealing the fact that some, repudiating the 
distinct personality of the presbyter, held the two graves to be 
monuments of the one Apostle.^ Even the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions mention, in close connection with the Aristiou (Aristen) ot 
Papias, a John, bishop of Ephesus, a follower of Timothy aac3 
the Apostles, especially of John, to whom belonged the honoi3^^ 
of installing him in his office.^ 

Thus, until now, have the real person and his wraith march^^ 
side by side. Liitzelberger's somewhat too stormy attempt (1 840^ 
to expel the Apostle John from proconsular Asia has not sue?" 
ceeded in reviving the criticism begun by Eusebius ; on the con- 
trary, one member of the critical school, Schwegler, has repri- 
manded the inconsiderate critic and coiTected his infatuated 
criticism almost as warmly as Wilibald Grimm, who in this case 

* Wieseler, Des Papias Zengniss iiber d. Presb. Johannes, theol. Mitarheiten, 
1840, pp. 113 sqq. (comp. Jachmann, ih. 1839). Hitzig, JoK Markat^ 1843, pp. 5 
sqq. Comp. also Credner, Einl.; Liicke, Comm. J oh.; Gass, article J ok, Presb., in 
Herzog. 

* Dion. ap. Eus. 7, 25. Eus. 3, 39. Jerome, CaU. 9. 
' 7, 46. 
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is a veritable Hotspur.^ The critical school, down to Hilgenfeld 
and Volkniar, has tenaciously held fast to the Apostle of Asia 
Elinor, and has taken advantage of his connection with the 
Easter controversy in Asia Minor to employ him as a useful ally 
in the war against the fourth Grospel ; while, on the other hand, 
it has smiled at the nebulous presbyter. Here is, indeed, no sign 
of the historical criticism which at the same time was brought to 
bear by Baur and Hilgenfeld, with so much learning and bril- 
liancy, upon the apparent proofs of Weitzel and Steitz — recog- 
nized also by Bleek — in the question of tlie Easter controversy 
in Asia Minor.* On the other hand, the flaws in the argument 
have not been overlooked by Lticke, Grimm, Wieseler, and 
others; but plainly and anxiously as it is perceived that the 
confounding of one person with another could very often occur 
in early times, the " most certain tradition *' of the Ephesian 
episcopate has been, out of love for the fourth Gospel, witli 
rhetoric and menaces raised into incontrovertible fact. And since 
it is impossible, with Guerike, Hengstenberg, Lange, and more 
recently Zahn and Riggenbach, to extinguish afresh the unwel- 
come presbyter — whom Tischendorf also permits to live — to- 
gether with the Apostle, the inquiry on either hand is — at present 
feebly— directed towards the harmless and very variously an- 
swered question, whether the presbyter succeeded the Apostle, or 
the Apostle the presbyter, in the city which is the stronghold of 
the critics in question — Ephesus. In the foregoing discussion 
we have disposed of the spectral duplicate John, and it remains 

' lutielbeiger, Die hirchlicht Tradition iiber den Apostel Johannes und seine 
^cinytoi in ikrer Orundloaigkeit nucKgewiesen^ 1840. Schwegier's notice of it, 
^^ Jcihrbb, 1842, pp. 293 Bqq. Grimm, 1. c. 

' See Hilgenfeld, 5r. p. 839; Kanon, p. 229; Zeitschrift, 1861, p. 312. Ewald'a 
"otice in Lit, Ceniraiblatty 1862. Volkmar, Comm. Apok. pp. 39 sqq. The conclu- 
«»evork of Hilgenfeld's on the Easter question, Der Paschastreit^ 1860. Also his 
OMJ on the Qoartodecimanism of Asia Minor and the canonical Gosi)els, in his Zeit- 
tc^rift, 1861, pp. 285 sqq. Even Block {Einl. pp. 190 sqq.) could not assent to the 
refinements of Weitsel and Steitz, by which the John of Asia Minor, with his Judaistic 
Euter festival, acquires as much imx)ortance as the anti-Judaistic Evangelists. 

VOL I. Q 
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to be seen whether any one will ventare to resuscitate him, and 
afresh to abuse the text of Papias.^ 

Thus, after an examination of all our historical evidence, the 
settling of John the Apostle in Asia Minor vanishes, and this 
vanishing is so complete as to decide the question not only with 
reference to the Gospel, but also with reference to the Eevela- 
tion, to the — after all only assumed — ^Apostle of the Ephesian 
Bevelation ; and thus the very last support of the opinion that 
the Gospel was written by the son of Zebedee is taken away. 
For the Apostle's great change, for his Paidinism, for his Philo- 
nism, for his contact with Gnosticism and particularly in its 
Cerinthian form as it existed in Asia Minor, and finally for the 
infinite duration of his life, there is no evidence, and no longer 
even any sufficient explanation. It can only be said that the 
world is large, without Ephesus, and that the change (to use 
Luthardt's logic) was possible, and therefore actual 

If the Gospel was not written by the Apostle John, it is very 
natural to fall back upon the proposition that it was composed 
by men who were intimate with him, by representatives of his^ 
school and tradition, whether called by the ancient name of pres — 
byter, or the modem name of secretary. This would at onc^ 
explain the merits and the defects of the Gospel. Hence Ewald 
and Weizsacker have recently revived this hypothesis; ancra 
Henan and even Schenkel speak of a Johannine Ephesian schooM 
and Nicolas brings his John the presbyter, and Tobler his Apol— ^ 
los, as author of the Gospel, into connection with the Apostle 
John.^ But these are mere expedients, and the secretaries hav^ 
never prospered in the New Testament It is at once clear thaC:^ 
the men who adopted the Johannine tradition could, as little a^ 

^ Against S^hn, comp. also Overbeck on two new yiews of ihe OTideneea of Fftpiaa^ 
Hilg. Zeitschnft, 1867, pp. 85 sqq. 

' Comp. Tobler, Die Ev.-Frage, 1858. Kich. Nioolas, Xevue Otrman, 1863, 
April, June. Comp. Godet, Comm, tu Jdh.^ Auszug v, Wirz, 1866, p. 82. 
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John himself so radically transform the actual history and 
John's actual principles ; the problem, therefore, comes back to 
03 again, but in a reduced form. Does not the solution lie close 
at hand ? Since the Apostle is not the author, why not the now 
tangible John the presbyter, himself also in some sense a disciple 
of the Lord ? How many things harmonize with this hypothesis 
— ^his place of abode, his time, i)erhaps even his conflict with 
Gerinthus ; and does not the New Testament itself point to him, 
in the second and third Epistles of John, with the title of pres- 
byter, and in the appendix to the Gospel, with the testimony to 
his great age ? Thus, indeed, Nicolas has recognized the pres- 
byter, who, under the leadership of Dionysius, and later of Gro- 
tius, has been made use of to satisfy the necessities of the New 
Testament — ^the disciple, says Nicolas, of John the Apostle — as 
the author of the GospeL Unfortunately, a number of circum- 
stances, and especially the trustworthy tradition of Papias and 
Irenaeus as to the grossly material Chiliasm of the presbyter, dis- 
torb this hypothesis ; the presbyter would have been far more 
Kkely than even the Synoptics to have written the direct opposite 
of the spiritual GospeL He, also, with the inhabitants of Asia 
if i nor, would have dated the paschal festival from the 14th of 
^iaan, in opposition to the Gospel, as Baur and Hilgenfeld have 
Wumphantly shown. Other names can be found: Tobler, in 
lSo8, suggested ApoUos, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
^^^^dan acquaintance of the Apostle of Ephesus; yet the supposed 
*^thor of the Epistle to the Hebrews does not altogether accord 
^th the style and spirit of the Gospel, and, moreover, ApoUos was 
^^ch earlier, was no eye-witness, and, as he was living in Ephesus 
i^ AJ). 60 — 60, could scarcely have been acquainted with the 
^ye-witness. Perhaps Gains will also be again suggested, who 
appears in the third Epistle, and whom an old author^held to be 
fte editor of the Gospel in Ephesus, only he unfortunately con- 
certed a Corinthian into an Ephesian !^ 
The results of our inquiry amount simply to this : the Gospel 

^ 8 John i. Comp. Synops, Script. S. in De Wette'i EinL p. 238. 
Q 2 
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was published in the beginning of the second century under the 
name of the Apostle John, by one who was well acquainted with 
the Holy Land, a Jewish Christian, but liberal and friendly to- 
wards the Gentiles, probably one of the Jewish Dispersion in 
Asia Minor.^ A fictitious adoption of the presbyter's name is as 
little credible as the supposition of his actual authorship ; the 
" Apostle," the " beloved disciple,** by the side of Peter, remains 
the mysterious figure of the Gospel, and there is also wanting 
every sign, every probability, that the Apostle and the presbjrter 
— the latter only just departed from the scene — should, in the 
second decade of the second century, be so completely confounded 
one with the other as they were at the end of the century by 
Irenseus, Polycrates, and indeed also by the author of the second 
and third Epistle and of the Appendix. What induced the 
author to attach to his Gospel the name of the Apostle John, 
may still, at least with some probability, be detected. The 
Apostle was zealous against false doctrine, and more particularly 
was he one of those beloved disciples of Jesus to whom the 
Church very early ascribed a closer acquaintance with the Mas- 
ter ; and the author was anxious to bring him into the field at 
this terrible crisis against Gnosticism and on behalf of the united 
Church, that was laboriously building itself up out of Jews and 
Gentiles.2 He could not make Paul his representative, for Paul 
was no original witness, and was a man of controversy, and thus 

^ Schenkel, as well as Baiir, holds him to have been neither a Palestinian nor a 
Jew, p. 853. A Jew by birth, bat residing out of Palestine, is suggested, not only by 
such passages as vii. 35, zii. 20, but still more by the Hellenistic culture and freedom 
from— especially Christian— tradition. The condition of the Palestinian Christians 
under Trajan is sufficiently represented in the person of Bishop Simeon, Bus. 8, 21, 
82. Comp. cap. 36, 4, 5, 6. Asia Minor is suggested by Irensus, Ccrinthus, the 
Apocalypse, and also by the prominence given to the person of Philip ; comp. i. 44 
s<iq., vi. 7, xii. 20 sqq., xiv. 8 sqq. ; though the confounding of the Apostle with the 
deacon — which is not done by Luke — must be assumed. In other respects, we might 
think of Egypt, where the Epistles to the Hebrews and of Barnabas, works so closely 
allied to this, probably had their origin. 

* Comp. Matt. xvii. 1; Mark iii. 17; Luke ix. 49, 64. Clem. ap. Bus. 2, 1 : 
Iflcw/3y rw ^tKoiV (brother of Jesus) cat lutdwy xai nkrfXfi furU r^ dvdtrraffiv 
napidwKi Tvjv yvuKTtv 6 Kvpiog. 
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did not harmonize with the author s sense of unity. Of the other 
beloved disciples of Jesus, James had passed away too early, on 
the very threshold of the apostolic age ; and Peter's name had 
long since been appropriated by other writings, and most point- 
edly in association with a strictly Jewish schism.^ John alone 
remained.* It is also possible that by that time the belief had 
already grown up that the Apostle John was the author of the 
Ephesian Revelation, a book which in point of fact came from a 
prophet John of that church, perhaps from the identical Chiliastic 
presbyter. For this confusion between the Apostle John and the 
author of the Apocalypse took place certainly before that between 
the two* personalities, the Apostle and the presbyter : indeed, 
some time before Irenseus, Justin Martyr, in the Dialogue with 
Trypho (cir. 160 — 166), is a witness — the earliest — to the former 
confusion.* This confusion can throw f^esh light upon the ques- 
tion The name of the Apostle John would the rather be the 
wdlying-point in Asia Minor if he had at any time there deU vered 
his testimony, proclaimed the Lord, the Word of God, opposed 
false doctrine, pointed out the Antichrist. It was necessary now, 
in order to meet the exigencies of the times, only to make him 
deliver his testimony in a fresh manner, to exhibit him as reject- 
ing the hydra of Gnosticism as Anti-christianity, and as making 
known the mystery of darkness, on the one hand, and the mys- 
tery of the glory of Jesus, on the other. If, finally, there remains 
^ unexplained enigma in the remarkable coincidence that a 
Gospel under the name of the Apostle John should have been 
written in the district, in the city, at the time, and in some 
degree even in the spirit of the presbyter John, who had just 
then, or immediately before, been labouring as a person of recog- 
nized importance ; and if, on this account, the ascription of the 

^ Baor and Schwegler aacribe to the Gospel even an anti-Petrine tendency. Comp. 
alfo Hilgenfeld, p. 335, and Yolkmar, Rel. Je»u, pp. 443, 444. 

• Comp. Baur, Theol, Jahrbb. 1844, pp. 690 aqq. 

• Justin, Tryph, : ivtip nc, y Hvofia lutavvrjif cTf rwv diro<rr6\utv tov Xpurrov, iv 
iirocaX^c 
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authorship to the presbyter still seems to be a probable approach 
to the truth, yet, in the fii-st place, this play of accident, which is 
certainly possible, ought not to invalidate established facts ; and 
in the next place, it may be questioned whether the ministry of 
the Ephesian John against Cerinthus and Gnosticism is in any 
way certain, and is not rather a reflection of the Revelation and 
the Gospel. And, finally, it may be assumed that in fiwt even 
the historical presbyter, who at any rate sympathized with the 
Apostle and the Apocalyptist, necessarily contributed to the re- 
nown of the name of John, of the designedly chosen^ coveted, 
apostolic name of John, which was superior to his — the pres- 
byter's — and was destined to shine forth into the world from 
Asia Minor with renewed youth.^ 

The severe reproaches which have up to the present time been 
hurled against the critical school, on account of its defence of 
" the fabrication of a forger," can be patiently borne, since these 
reproaches are the fruit either of ignorance or of a coarse moral 
nature. The Old and the New Testaments contain much-read 
sacred writings — e.g. the second Isaiah, Daniel, the Psalms, the 
Proverbs — whose authors assumed the names of great men, in 
order, by the help of such names, to advocate principles of which 
they had no reason to be ashamed. It was out of love to the 
holy persons of whom he wrote that the presbyter in Asia Minor, 
the author of the narrative of Paul and Thecla, wrote as he did ; 
and it was out of love for the holy cause that the Old Testament 
writers acted as they did.^ If it be said that the Chureh of that 
age deposed the falsifying presbyter, it can be at once answered 
that this was done because Thecla's acts, her teaching and her 

^ As to the partiality to the names John, Peter, Paul, see Dion. ap. Ens. 7, 25. 
How carelessly name and author were interchanged is shown by Dion, 1. c. (as weU as 
by Caj. Con. Procl. Mont. ap. Eos. 8, 28, who simply illustrates Dion.), for, accord- 
ing to him, even Cerinthus, who was fond of the Apocalypse, was supposed to be its 
author, though said to be an opponent of John's. 

' TertuU. Bapt. 17 : Sciant in Asia presbytenim, qui earn scripturam oonstmxit, 
quasi titulo Pauli dc suo cumulans, convictum atque confessum, id u amort PauU 
feciise^ loco decessisse. 
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baptizing, seemed to be opposed to the Pauline principle that 
the woman was to keep silence in the church, and seemed yet 
more to encroach upon episcopal rights. Another example of the 
same kind is found in the fact, that the rigidly ecclesiastical 
Soman author of the so-called Muratorian Fragment, in strong 
contrast with the severe judges of the present day, quietly per- 
mitted the Epistle of Jude and the second and third Epistles of 
John, which he held to be spurious, to be used by the " Catholic 
Church," because they were written "in honour of the Apostles/'^ 
At that period, no names but those of the Apostles had any 
weighty and it was to the authority of the Apostles that the whole 
body of the Church appealed. Kostlin may be consulted upon 
this point.* Thus the fourth Gospel would not be considered a 
fabrication, though it bore fictitiously the name of the Apostle. 
Its beauty, its edifying character, its sanctity, even the elevating, 
sweet, winning impression of such passages as John iii. 16, iv. 
23, xiv. 2, — passages that are so worthy of the lips of Jesus, and 
which every one would have been delighted to hear from his 
mouth, — these things do not ultimately depend merely on the 
name, as those suppose who strip the holy of its sanctity when 
the name is thus or thus wanting. The God of the spirits of all 
men and the Lord of the Church has, out of his abundant fulness, 
spoken not merely through John, not even merely through the 
lips of the Son of Man, but through all who have loved him in 
Jesus. Our author wrote also in the righteous conviction that 
the Apostles, that John would have written thus had he been 
living at that time ; the author wrote in the prosecution of his 
mission, and in dependence upon the Spirit of Truth to which the 
future belonged, the Spirit on which he believed, and which he 
so zealously proclaimed. It must not be overlooked, that he does 
not once roundly assert that John was the author, but simply 

^ Bpistok suie Jade et supencriptione Johannis dnsB in catholica (ecdesia) haben- 
tar, at lapientU ab amicia Salomonia in honorem ispius scripta, 

s Kostlin, Die paeucUmyme Literatur, kc, Theol. Jahrhb. 1851, pp. 149 sqq. 
Comp. Schenkel, p. 82. Strann, L c. p. 113. 
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aims at disposing the reader to accept the contents of the book 
as coming from the Apostle ; and, moreover, that he never 
attempts to establish the merely external incidents, with which 
he takes so many liberties, but seeks only to give prominence to 
the Spirit that dominates every part of the life of Jesaa A 
youth in his love, and not much more than a youth in his years, 
without doubt the most illustrious of those who flourished in the 
post-apostolic age, he writes in the fulness of fresh and holy in- 
spiration : let no one, in the spirit of petty strife, do dishonour 
either to his gifts, or to science, which, while it resolutely bases 
the history of Jesus upon the surest sources, at the same time 
commends the author of the fourth Grospel to the honourable 
recognition of religion.^ 

^ It is a fixed ajBsamption that the aeoond century was incapable of such an achicTe- 
ment. Yet there is one pearl in this literature, the Epistle to Diognetus ; as well as 
much that is fine in the Apostolical Fathers, and in the Apologists from Justin to 
Theophilus; and, e^en on Roman soil, there are Minucius Felix, with the splendid 
scenery of his beautiful dialogue, and the clever and Tigorous composition in the Clem. 
Horn. It would be easy to show (with Tzschimer and others against Mangold) that 
Min. Felix, as well as the Epistle to Diognetus, must be assigned to the last years of 
Marcus Anrelius. 
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FiBST Division.— THE POUTICAL GROUND- WORK 

SuPERHCiALLY Considered, the nation of Israel was not in its 
worst condition at the time of the birth of Jesus. In the extent 
of its territory, which included the commanding chain of hills 
from the eastern deserts to the blue waters of the Mediterranean, 
in the number and vigour of its inhabitants, in religious splen- 
dour, even in the artistic adornments of Jerusalem, and in the 
magnificence of its court, it might vie with that Davidic period 
to which the nation had, for a thousand years, looked back as to 
its golden age.^ Behind this new prosperity there lay, indeed, not 
only the history of centuries of suflFering — of Asiatic exile, and 
alternating Chaldean, Persian, and Syro-Grecian servitude — but 
alao the shattered dream of the restored Davidic era that for 
fifty years seemed to have risen upon the people of Israel, " the 
Servant of God," in the middle of the second pre-Christian cen- 
ti«y, under men who were heroes, princes, priests, and prophets, 

^ Comp., genenJly, Bwald, Oeseh, des Volka Israel, IV. (3rd ed. 1864), V. (Gesch. 
Okrishu, 1855, 2iid ed. 1857), VI. 1858. Herxfeld, Oesch. des Volks Israel von 
Zent^jig des erst. TempeU bis zum MaJck. Schimeon, 8 toIs. 1847—1857. Jost, 
^^^ des JndaUhtms und seiner Secten, Part 1. 1857. Gr&tz, Qeschichte der Juden, 
^ 1863. Scbneckenbnrger, Vorl. Uber N. T. Zeitgeschichte, 1862. Oehler, article 
VoOc GotteSf in ffenog's EncycL XVII. Also the articles Hasmonderf MaJekahdery 
Berodf4j Mmer, in Winer and Htrtog, Concerning the national vigour, see Fbil. 
I^- ad Caj,, Frankfort edition, p. 1023 : roifg ti)v lov^aLav jcaroncoDirac dirfipov^ 
n dvai rd irX^oc cat rd oitfiaTa yiwaiordTov^ jcat rac ^X*^C tvToXfJioTdrov^. 
Q' 0. p. I. p. 876, -KoKvavO^itSTaTov yivoQ rwv Ioi'^atci>v. 
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under Judas Maccabseus (B.C. 167 — 161), the delirerer from the 
arrogance of the successors of Alexander, and under Jonathan 
and Simon, brothers of Judas, and John Hyrcanus (ob. B.C. 107), 
Simon's son. A second half- century, with its inevitable conflict 
between Greek and Hebrew culture, although embellished with 
the name of royalty (Aristobulus I., ob. B.C. 106), again wasted 
the prosperity and power of the Maccabasan or Asmonsean house, 
until Herod the Great — ^the fortunate adventurer who sprang 
from the Edomites, those southern descendants of Esau whom 
John Hyrcanus had subdued and compelled to submit to cir- 
cumcision — by energy, subtlety, and murder, made himself its 
heir, and built upon its ruins the new edifice of external splen- 
dour, under the protection and shadow of which Jesus was bom.^ 
His father, Antipater, was the son of a governor or Strategoi 
of Edom who bore the same name, and who had received his 
appointment from the Jewish king Alexander Jannseus (after 
B.C. 106), and to whom, though an Idumaean, Herod ascribed the 
honour of being a descendant of the genuine Babylonian Jews ; 
while unfriendly Jewish and Jewish-Christian accounts degraded 
him to the son of a priest named Herod, in the heathen temple 
of Apollo at Ascalon, who had been kidnapped by Idumsean 
robbers. This Antipater, a man of importance not only on 
account of his possessions and " piety," but also of his energy 
and intrigue, had, by the aid of the Romans, the fatal early 
friends of the Maccabsean house, risen from the position of a 
friend of Hyrcanus XL (after B.C. 70), the feeble son of Salome 
or Alexandra, Alexander s widow, to that of procurator over the 
whole of Judaea. This dignity, together with the rights of a 
Eoman citizen, was bestowed by Julius Caesar, in the year B.C. 
47 (AU.C. 707), upon the serviceable Idumaean, because the 
latter, in B.C. 63 (A.U.C. 691), in the consulship of Cicero, had 
betrayed the Holy Land to the Bomans by stirring up enmity 

^ Herod the Oreat, Ant. 18, 5, i ; comp. Ewiid, IV. Sid ed. p. 546. As toHerod*8 
estimate of himself, see below ; bat comp., at the oatset^ Tert Prascr. 45 : Herodiani, 
qui Chrittum Htrodtm esse dixerunt 
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between UyrcaiiTis and his abler brother Aristobulus II., had led 
the l^ons of Pompey (B.C. 63), and afterwards those of Gabinius 
and Crassos (cir. B.C. 60 — 54), to the conquered soil of Jeru- 
salem and the temple, and had robbed the country of its fireedom, 
its honour, its boundaries, and even of the name of kiug.^ From 
the year RC. 47, Hyrcanus, appointed high-priest and prince of 
the people (Ethnarch) by the Somans, sank more and more into 
insignificance : Antipater ruled, without ever using violence to- 
wards Hyrcanus ; he rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, and from 
among his four heroic sons (by Kypros, an Arabian woman), he 
made the eldest, Phasael, governor of the district of the holy 
city, and a younger one, Herod, governor of Galilee.* This 
young man, then scarcely twenty-five years old, soon surpassed 
even his father. He-won his first renown in the land in which 
another was to follow him with a different kind of greatness, — 
he delivered Galilee &om the robber-bands whose most dreaded 

^ Antipu, the head of the house, Jos. Ant, 14, 1, 3. Antipater, the father of 
Heiod the Ghreat, an Idnmaan, t5. The Jewish (Lightf. p. 259) and Jewish-Christian 
taditioii (indeed from the month of th« immediate soocessors of Jesus), Justin, 
TfT/pk, 52. JnL Afric. i^. Eos. 1, 7. Eos. Cknm. Ewald, IV. p. 51^ helieyes 
tbt Asealon was the natiTe place of the family. Comp. the favour shown to Ascalon 
W Hend, B. J, 1, 21, II. Also oomp. 2, 6, 8 ; Ant. 14, 1, 8. According to ano- 
ther pasnge^ it was only the mother of Herod who was Idomsean or Arabian {Ant, 
H 7, 8); bat this appears to belong to the falsification of the history by the historio- 
(npker Nioohraa of Damaacos (14, 1, 8), who derived the family from the most 
fMuae Jews of the Babybnish exile. Herod is said to haTe burnt the genealogies in 
oite to conceal his origin, JuL Afric ap. Ens. 1, 7. The Edomites were Jud&ized by 
HjTCtta^ Ant. 15, 7, 9. QoT«mor, (rrpanyy^, 14, 1, 8 ; &^<uv, 15, 7, 9. The 
MDquMt by Pompey, 14, 4. Tac Hist, 5, 9: Templum jure yictori» ingressus est. 
Hni dimti, delubmm mansit. Cic. Pro Flace. 28 : Quam cara (gens) Diis immort. 
MMt^ docuit, ^uod est victa, quod etocata. Gbibinus, Crassus, Ant. 14, 5, 1 — 7, 1. 
Maeh, iesm. Statthalter, 1865, pp. 5 sqq. The procuratorship through Csasar, Ant. 
U, 8, 5. The year B.C. 47, also Gerlach, p. 7. Comp. also Ghr&tz, Oesch. d. Judtn, 
ni. pp. 184 sqq. Aul. aabinius, consul B.C. 58, in Syria B.C. 57—55, a Pompeian, 
Sfleooal, as brave and prudent as dissolute and money-making ; comp. Baumstark, 
Otna Gabinia^ Pauly. — Not only was the grandfather of Herod the Qreat called 
AatipBS^ but his father also at first, until he assumed the fuller-sounding Antipater, 
Ant. 1^ 1, 8. Ascalon: also Sulpic. Severus, Chron. ii. 27: Antipatri AaecUonita 
ttioB. Also the wise, pragmatic remark : Etenim jam adventante Christo necease 
crat secundum vaticinia prophetarum suit eoa ducibus privari, ne quid ultra Christum 
exq>eetarent. 
* Ant. 14, 9, 1, 2. Kypros, Ant. 14, 7, 3; 15, 6, 5; comp. Qriiti, lU. p. 151. 
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■'. .f//:f-,\('.'\ ... :^i.;r.iri;j r.iif; f^ivour of Antonius by the influence of 

• An* M. r». I :' , //. /. I, l''», 4 -0. Sr:Yt. C*:ar'Jied A.U.C. 70S = B.C. 4^. 
O'rln'j,, |, •(. [n A>if.. It, I>, 'J, I{«^r'^l lA «iM to have been fifteen years oM on tU 
i.r ♦. i,.|,«ir'.f,// in lii^t/,r/; l#ijt tliiM Wo*,*** wti harmonize with the age to which he 
.iM.,ir.i.»r /ii.ouf /'I yfif, /I///. 17, ''»,!). For, arconlinp to the chronologj of J>'^ 
ii. '-', • / 1/ f ir, li C. ♦;:;, iho hirth of HerwJ), he would hare lived to be only 58. 
'IJ.i. i.iirnb'>r '/n ':iii br: bftHl obtiimjrl by BubKtituting 25 for 15; for although 
b.i|.liirii rr iiMiti'iiiy Mt'jH ihfit Hcrriil w;iA qiiiie youug in B.C. 47, this can be n- 
iil'iiiii'l bf fiibi'i i siitii|ilni, i,'ivi!ri by (iiUtz, p. 151. Sanhedrim, ooinp. Jost^ 1S.57, 
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his person and his wealth ; and in spite of all the embassies 
of the Jews, Phasael and. Herod were appointed, B.C. 41, 
tetrarchs of the whole of Judaea. At the same time, Herod's 
espousal of Mariamne, the grand-daughter of Hyrcanus, added to 
all his good fortune the lustre of national and hereditaiy right 
There came, however, an interval of difficulty. Immediately 
after the events above mentioned, Parthian armies overran West- 
ern Asia, while Antonius was detained by Cleopatra's charms 
in Egypt ; they took Jerusalem, and, to the satisfaction of that 
city as well as of the Babylonian Jews, installed Aristobulus' son 
Antigonus as king, and made Phasael and Hyrcanus prisoners, 
vhile Herod escaped with diflSculty. All was ended with a 
blow, — Herod was put to flight, Phasael killed himself, and 
Antigonus cut off the ears of Hyrcanus the high-priest^ 

Herod landed in Italy as an adventurer. He met with Anto- 
nius, however, and by his means also gained over Octavianus. 
Fear and hatred of the Parthians effected almost more than old 
acquaintanceship and fresh promises ; and eight days afterwards, 
a decree of the Senate (B.C. 40), bestowed upon Herod, beyond 
his most daring hopes, the kingdom of Judaea, which at first he 
had sought to obtain for his wife's brother. Herod attended the 
sacrifice and the solemn declaration of the decree of the Senate 
on the Capitol, taking his place between the triumvirs and 
escorted by the consuls.* As he marched through Galilee, 
where his bravery won to his side those who were brave, Herod 
slowly, and not without the aid of Eoman legions, obtained pos- 
session of the land ; and in his third campaign, in June (Sivan), 
RC. 37, he occupied Jerusalem and the temple, in whose halls 
fire raged, and in whose courts blood streamed, against his will. 
Thus, after an interval of exactly twenty-six yeai*s to the very 

^ Ant.lA, 12, 13. Antonius had been previoasly a general under G^biniiis, A nt. 
H,5;2,S. 

' Ant. 14, 14. Cn. Dom. Calvino, C. Asinio Pollione Coea. ( = A.U.C. 71 4 = B.C. 
40). Gerlaeh, R(m, Staithalter, erroneously gives A.U.C. 716 = B.C. 38. Ewald, 
IV. p. 645, gives B.C. 39. Regnom ab Antonio Herodi datum victor Augustus auxit, 
Tae. ffitt. 5, 9. 
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day, Jerusalem was a second time occupied by the Romans. At - 
the desire of the king, Antigonus fell beneath the axe of Anto- 
nius, and the house of the Maccabaeans ceased to rule.^ 

The new kingdom underwent its final crisis in the war be- 
tween Antonius and Octavianus, in which Herod necessarily 
sided with Antonius, the friend and ruler of the East ; but the 
intrigues of his rival claimant for the possession of Judsea, Cleo- 
patra, kept him occupied in Arabia. The frankness with which, 
after the battle of Actium (September, B.C. 31), he confessed to 
Octavianus on the island of Shodes his friendship for Antonius, 
in order to set before him the prospect of a like faithfulness, 
procured for him afresh the crown which Octavianus set upon 
his head. After Herod's first proofs of fidelity in the Egyptian 
campaign, and after the death of Cleopatra, which was in itself a 
relief to Octavianus (B.C. 30), the latter restored to Herod all 
the acquisitions that his intriguing enemy Cleopatra had gained 
at his expense in the south of the country and on the west 
coast, giving to him Gradara, Hippo, Samaria, on the coast Graza» 
Anthedon, Joppa, the tower of Strato, in short the whole land, 
and even more than had been lost by Pompey's conquest A 
few years later, the same patron enlarged the kingdom on the 
north-east, by making over to Herod, between the years B.C. 
24 — 21, the wide extent of territory reaching to Anti-Lebanon 
and Damascus, in order to protect that city from attacks on the 
side of the desert. Herod was even appointed procurator-general 
of Syria, and afterwards nearly obtained the governorship of 
Arabia. In fact, Herod had again gathered together nearly the 
whole of the Davidic empire.* 

Herod enjoyed the favour of Augustus, with occasional inter- 

^ ^n<. 14, 15, 16. M. Vipsanio Agrippa, Luc. Caninio Gallo Cobs. Josephua, 
Ant. 14. 16, 4, speaks of twenty-seven yean after Pompey's taking of the dty, but 
establishes the identity of the day. 

* Octayian's faToar, B, J. 1, 20 ; Ant, 15, 5, 6. The aeqoisitions, B, J. 1, 20, 
8, 4 ; Ant, 15, 7, 3 ; 10, 1 sqq. The north-east districts (THchonitis in B.C. 24 ; 
province of Zenodoms in B.C. 21), 15, 10, 1 aqq. ; B. J, 1, 20, 4. Ghreater detail in 
Qerlaeh, pp. 18 sq. Arabia, Ant. 16, 10, 9. 
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rnptions, to the last Once, however, the latter wrote to him 
that up to that time he had been his friend, henceforth he would 
treat him as his subject. Augustus endured even the family 
scandals of the new kingdom with great patience. Josephus 
has attempted to convey to the reader's mind an idea of the 
fortunate eminence to which Herod had raised himself, by men- 
tioning, in connection with the visits of illustrious Somans 
between B.C. 20 — 16, the almost too flattering fact that of the 
two men who ruled the great Roman empire, Augustus and his 
subordinate M. Yipsanius Agrippa, Augustus esteemed Herod 
next to Agrippa, and Agrippa esteemed him next to Augustus.^ 
A material proof of this high estimation of Herod is found in 
his appointment as guardian of Syria (B.G. 21) in the room of 
Agrippa^ who was sent by Augustus into the west while the 
latter was in the East' Herod owed his success not merely to 
that respectful attention which exhibited itself in costly hospi- 
talities, gifts, and dedication of buildings of all kinds to the great 
men iA Home, but also to his real fidelity, his manly heroism, his 
pre-eminent sagacity, and his readiness to accept the culture of 
the West — qualities which fitted him to be a most useful ally 
among the susceptible populations that fringed the Eoman East 
In a certain way, Herod emulated his friend in Bome, in 
creating an Augustan era in his own land. Like Augustus, he 
dw brought the wars of the time to an end, and the sovereignty 
wluch was secured by the blood of the citizens, bestowed upon 
fte land a long, almost forty-years' peaca With this peace he 
pve the citizens, as he himself boasted, security and prosperity; 
ke destroyed the robber-bands in the south and the north ; restored 
DMmy overthrown cities, built new ones, and brought thousands 
of colonists, soldiers, peasants, and immigrants, into his new crea- 
tions ; gave to the people good ordinances and privileges, under 
the blessing of which even the rugged north-eastern district of 
the land became populous ; in particular, he established a mag- 

^ The letter, Ant, 16, 9, 8. The friendahips, 15, 10, Z \ B, J. 1, 20. 
' Oomp. Gerkch, Lc p. 16. 
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nificent centre for maritime trade, by transforming, at enormous 
cost, and by the labour of twelve years (B.C. 23 — 10), the tower 
of Strato, on the Mediterranean, with its haven that exceeded 
the Athenian Piraeus in size, into the rich, splendid, and essen- 
tially Hellenized sea-port of Csesarea, the " City of the Caesar," 
with the haven "Augustus." In fact, in these quiet times, the 
prosperity of the land increased so much that Herod, when he 
began the building of the temple, could boast before the people 
of the unprecedented increase of the wealth and revenue of the 
kingdom, and could distinguish his rule by the most fabulous 
and luxurious expenditura^ 

Owing his greatness to Rome — " to the all-powerful Romans," 
as he himself said — and by his father, who was a Roman citizen, 
already brought into friendly relations with the foreigner, he 
made it the proud aim of his life to bridge over the gulf and 
to remove the prejudices which for thousands of years had 
divided the East, and especially Palestine, from the West.* He 
wished to realize, in this most intractable part of the Roman 
world, the idea of a universal empire, in the sense of Augustus. 
Rome did not demand the blotting out of national peculiarities, 
as the Syro-Grecian against whom the Maccabaeans revolted 
formerly had done ; but Augustus and Agrippa, while they faith- 
fully respected the tradition of the capital of the world, required 
the provinces to accommodate themselves to Rome so far as to 
give up at least the most salient features of what was peculiar 
to them. When Herod represented to the people that his inno- 
vations were not voluntary, but were in accordance with imperial 
commands, his representation was so far correct, that emanci- 

^ The colonists, B. /. 1, 21, 2 ; Ant. 16, 9, 2. Trachonitis, 17, 2, 2. Regu- 
lations for cities, B. J. 1, 21, 2. Caesarea (largest city), 1, 21, 5 sqq.; ArU. 15, 9, 
6 ; 16, 6, 1 ; 20, 8, 7. Haven, B. J. 1, 81, 8 ; Ant. 17, 6, 1. The date of the 
late consecration, his 28th year = B.C. 10—9, AtU. 16, 6, 1. Building ten yews, 
ib. ; twelve years, 15, 9, 6. The plan already about B.C. 24, Ant. 16, 10, 1. Grati, 
B.C. 23 — 12 ; Ewald, consecration, B.C. 9. Comp. Suet. Octav. 60. Speech to the 
people, Ant. 16, 11, 1. Boasting of his government, ib. 

* The all-powerful Romans, t*. 
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pation from ezclosive Judaism was gratifying to the Eomans ; 
and as it was most conducive to his interests to obtain the 
approval of Rome, he sought that approval above all else.^ At 
least, an enthusiastic appreciation of the ideal blessings of Israel 
was wanting to the Edomite, this wildling, quite as much as any 
profound comprehension of the western culture, the forms of 
which he adopted; and if his fondness for what was foreign 
deepened into a passion, the explanation is to be foimd, not 
only in interested motives, but chiefly in a certain vanity, in 
a genuine barbaric intoxication with foreign superiority, and 
finally, not least, in his resentment of the provocation offered by 
the opposition of his own people.^ 

It is true he did not altogether fail to respect the peculiarities 
of his nation. In B.C. 37, he marched unwillingly upon the 
holy city; he threw the blame of burning the courts of the 
temple upon Antigonus; he allowed the beasts required for 
sacrifice to be taken into the city during the siege ; he tried to 
restrain murder and pillage ; and by force of arms opposed the 
intrusion of the Bomans into the holy places.* He himself did 
not enter the sanctuary, not even during the time of its rebuild- 
ing by priestly hands.* The edifices which were obnoxious to 
the people, he erected as far away as possible from Judaea and 
Jerusalem.^ He endeavoured to obliterate the unfavourable 
impression produced by such edifices by honouring the national 
God in every way, by protecting the strict sect of the Pharisees, 
and above all — "as a proof of his perfect piety towards God " — 
he b^an in the eighteenth year of his reign (cir. B.C. 20), and 
after eight years' work (to B.C. 12) completed, the task of raising 

> Ant. 15. 9, 5. 

* Vanity, Ant, 16, 5, 4. Herod had enjoyed a certain degree of higher culture in 
Jerntalem, 15, 10, 5. His irascibility, 15, 9, 5 ; 16, 5, 4 ; 19, 7, 3. 

» Ant. 14,15,2; 14,16, 2,3. 

^ Ih, 15, 11, 5. § 2 : 10,000 workmen and 1000 priests in priestly garments. 
Comp. Bwald, IV. p. 565. 

* AtU. 15, 9, 5. The buildings in Jerusalem, see below, the entry of Je&us into 
Jerusalem ; Gacsarea, in the history of the Apostles. 
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the temple at Jerusalem from the mean condition in which it 
had been left by Zerubbabel, to that masterpiece of gold and 
marble which was the admiration of others besides the Galilean 
followers of Jesus. And indeed, when after a year and a half 
(B.C. 18) the main building stood forth in all its glory, the 
priests ministered in costly vestments, and the king himself 
offered tliree hundred oxen, he succeeded in exciting the whole 
nation to enthusiastic joy and gratitude to God. Here Herod — 
like Augustus, in the extravagant adulation of a Horace — was in 
his way the restorer of religion ; and no one was more gratified 
than he with the praise which not only Israel, but Augustus and 
Marcus Agrippa, lavished upon his works. Augustus was, as it 
seems, during his Syrian journey about the year B.C. 20, also in 
Herod's dominion, and an admirer of the Jewish temple rites ; 
though, consistently with his own peculiar principles, he does 
not appear to have entered either the temple or Jerusalem, but 
only Caesarea. In the autumn of B.C. 15, Agrippa, the friend of 
the emperor and of the king, yielded still more complaisantly to 
the urgent requests of Herod, who wished to show him his land, 
his castles, and his great buildings in Caesarea, Samaria, and 
Jerusalem, in which latter place a wing of the palace was called 
after liim. Agrippa was present at the feast of Tabernacles, was 
conducted into Jerusalem with pomp and amid shouts of joy, 
offered a hundred oxen, gave the people a splendid banquet, yet 
without offending against their customs, and daily contemplated 
the splendour of the temple, the sacrifices, the priests, and the 
devotions of the multitudes, making all these novelties the chief 
subject of his conversation. Such an extremely good under- 
standing appears to have existed between Jewish piety and 
Eome, that a numerous crowd of people, scattering branches and 
flowers, accompanied the Eoman who had done homage to their 
religion to his ship at Csesarea; and when, in B.C. 14, Herod 
returned the Eoman's visit— -which he had abeady repaid in gifts 
— by travelling back with Agrippa as far as Sinope, on the Black 
Sea, he was fortunate enough to be able afterwards to announce 
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in a public address at Jerusalem, that Agrippa — as on only one 
other occasion Caesar had done for Antipater— had at his request 
granted to the Jews of Asia the fullest religious liberty. To this 
announcement he added a panegyric of his own "useful" govern- 
ment ; and since, in a good humour, he remitted a fourth part of 
the tribute for the previous year, the multitude dispersed with 
shouts of gratitude.^ 

By the side of his respect for the Jewish religion stood, how- 
ever, the favour which he exhibited towards heathenism. That 
favour was exhibited chiefly in monuments. From south to 
north arose not only cities, forts, and towers — as a defence 
against the foreigner and a restraint to his own people — castles 
and aqueducts, but also heathen temples. Thus in Caesarea, 
which was called New Some, there looked down upon the sea- 
farers, from a commanding eminence, a splendid sanctuary of the 
emperor, within which were colossal figures of Augustus and 
Rome, in imitation of the images of Zeus and Hera at Olympia 
and Argos.' Similar magnificent temples to Augustus arose (cir. 
B.C. 25) in Samaria (Sebaste- Augusta), and in the north by the 
sources of the Jordan near Paneas, as a thanksgiving, on the 
newly-granted territory, immediately after the emperor's visit 
(B.C. 20).* Moreover, in the great cities, theatres and amphi- 
theatres were built, and festivities of every kind instituted.* 
These undertakings were by no means confined to his own land, 
but extended to Phoenicia, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. The 
wonderfully liberal king of the Jews presented to Greek cities, 
including Athens and Sparta, temples, theatres, games, porticoes, 

1 Building of the temple, Ant. 16, 11. Also Ewald, B.C. 20. Grfttz, B.C. 22- 

14. Protection of foreign Jews, Ant. 16, 2, 3 sqq. ; 16, 6, 1 sqq. ; Philo, Leg. ad 
Caj, (Frankfort ed.), pp. 1014 aq., 1033, 1035. Augustus (amazed at the empty 
Holy of Holies) and Agrippa, in Philo, pp. 1032 aq., 1035 ; Jo«. B. J. I, 20, 4 ; A nt. 

15, 10, 3; 16, 2. Comp. Suet. Oct. 93. Agrippa's wing, B. /. 1, 21, 1. The date, 
oomp. Gerlach, pp. 13 sqq. 

• A /. 1, 21, 7; Ant. 15, 9, 6. Comp. Suet. Octtiv. 60. 

« B. J. 1, 21, 2, 8; Ant 15, 8, 5; 15, 10, 1, 3. Throughout the land, D. J. 1, 
21, 4. Comp. Gr&tx, III. p. 183. 

* B.J, 1, 21, 8; Ant. 15, 9,6. 

R 2 
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gymnasia, baths, aqueducts, walls, even marble pavement for the 
streets. He gave land, made presents of money and provisions, 
imposed taxes for the building of fleets, paid the salaries of 
gymnasiarchs, and contributed to the Olympian games. His 
delight in being recognized by foreigners — which made him 
amends for, and even gave him a sense of security against, 
Jewish misconception — was marred only by the fear of arousing 
envy or suspicion, not only because he was more beneficent to 
those abroad than to those at home, but also because he put his 
foreign masters themselves to shama^ It would have been a 
marvel if this excessive tendency to favour the Gentiles had not 
spread inwards from the circumference to the centre, if Herod, 
by a triumph of policy over passion, had allowed the holy soil 
of Jerusalem to remain in its virgin purity. He was hindered 
from sacrificing passion to policy by his desire to ofier to the 
Greeks, the Eomans, Agrippa, every comfort in his own capital ; 
and also by his inward displeasure at the ever-renewed exhibi- 
tion of Jewish refractoriness, which drew from him the open 
avowal that he greatly preferred the Greeks to the Jews.^ It is 
true that in Jerusalem there stood no temple to the gods of earth 
and heaven. As a substitute, Herod founded quinquennial gla- 
diatorial combats in honour of Augustus and of the battle of 
Actium, and built a theatre, magnificent with stones, gold, silver, 
and wardrobe ; this theatre was adorned with paintings of the 
deeds of Augustus, and hung with the trophies of his battles, 
while, in the lack of Jewish plays, there was a good Gentile 
repertory. An extensive amphitheatre was erected in tlie plain 
not far from the city ; and soon, in that unwonted place, men 
gazed with astonishment upon all the arts and games of the 
Greeks and Romans, from gladiatorial contests to the rarest of 
fights with wild beasts —a marvel even to the Gentiles.* The 
temple of God could not defend itself against the spiiit of the 

1 B. J. 1, 21, 11, 12; Ant. 15, 9, 6; 16, 6, 8, 4. * Ant, 19, 7, 3. 

^ Ant. 15, 8, 1. ** The plain " appears to be in the neighbourhood (see also Ewald, 
IV. p. 560), and therefore is not the Philistian ; comp. Winer, article Thaler. 
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age : it not only received within its walls a number of trophies 
of barbaric plunder, but over its main entrance was ostenta- 
tiously displayed the symbol of Rome, a great golden eagle.^ 
The royal household at Jerusalem, the life at court, the magnifi- 
cent new residence in the upper city, the whole character of the 
government — everything exhibited a foreign modification of the 
oriental type : there were 400 Glallic royal guards inherited from 
Cleopatra, body-guards of all kinds, Thracian and Germanic 
divisions, native troops — all excellent warriors; there were hun- 
dreds of court servants, eunuchs, soothsayers, and Chaldeans ; 
there were men of Greek culture, such as the Peripatetic orator 
and historian, Nicolaus of Damascus, and his brother Ptolemy, 
the orator Irenaeus, the Lacedaemonian parasite Eurycles, foreign 
ambassadors and guests coming and going, especially at the 
numerous feasts. Many new friends of Judaism were called 
satirically the proselytes of the royal table.* The princes received 
Greek and Eoman names, Greco-Roman education, which they 
completed at the high school, Rome. The king himself delighted 
to make an appearance, from time to time, as an orator. He 
often displayed enlightenment side by side with superstition; 
concerning terrible earthquakes, in which the people of old had 
always recognized the signs of God, he gave the reassuring ex- 
planation that they were the result of chance. He regarded the 
angels of Grod, who gave the Law at Sinai, as closely allied to 
human ambassadors. He absolved from obedience to the Law, 
not only others, but also himself, marrying Malthace, a Samaritan 
woman, while his son Alexander married a woman of Cappa- 
docia, whose children grew up as Gentiles. Unlawful maniages 
were characteristic of the whole house. Violations of married 
women and of virgins were common. But an excellently well 
organized secret police kept watch over public discipline, and 
inexorable quaestors enforced the payment of the taxes and im- 
posts. Herod broke the law in certain of his own laws ; as, for 

1 Ant, 15, 11,3; 17, 6,2. 

' Gere Bhaelckan melachim. QraU, p. 308. 
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example, when, to the displeasure of the people, he allowed the 
thief to be sold to the foreigner ; he himself countenanced theft, 
as the sacrilegious pillager of David's tomb.^ He proved to the 
people his presumptuous disregard of religion most clearly by 
his treatment of its chief organs. Instead of members of the 
distinguished hierarchical families, he appointed persons of in- 
ferior condition or foreign priests to the high-priesthood from 
which he himself was excluded ; and, contrary to all ancient 
customs, he appointed and deposed the high-priests according to 
his caprice — thus doing what Antiochus Epiphanes had hardly 
done. He reduced the Sanhedrim of the Maccabseans to a 
nullity, and called his creatures to pronounce arbitrary judicial 
decisions.^ 

These very extravagances and perversities show that the 
external splendour of the reign of Herod was much greater than 
its real and solid prosperity, although Herod himself wished to 

^ Body-guard, eunuchs, ArU. 16, 7, 3; 16, 8, 1 ; 17, 8, 3; 17, 10, 3. Surround- 
ing, 16, 5, 1 ; 17, 9, 5. Soothsayers (under Achelaus), B. J. 2, 7, 3. Nicolaus (a 
Jew), Ant. 16, 7, 1 (a Gentile according to Gr&tz, but see 16, 2, 4). Irensus, 17, 9, 
4. Eurycles (a Greek), 16, 10, 1. Sons, 15, 10, 1 ; 16, 7, 3; 16, 8, 8; 17, 1, 8. 
Herod as an orator, e.g. 15, 11, 1. His enlightenment, 15, 5, 3. The angel, ih. 
Marriage to Samaritan woman, 17, 1, 8. Alexander, 18, 5, 4. Comp. Salome, 15, 
7, 10. Violation, 17, 11, 2. Police, 15, 8, 4 ; 16, 10, 4. Tax-coUectors, 17, 11, 2. 
Law concerning thieves, 16, 1, 1. Theft at Darid's tomb, 16, 7, 1. 

* The high-priests : (1) Ananel of Babylon, 15, 2, 4 ; 16, 3, 1. (2) Aristobulus the 
Asmoneean, 15, 3, 1. (3) Ananel (again), 15, 8, 3. (4) Jesus, the son of Fhabet, 
15, 9, 3. (5) Simon of Alexandria, the son of Boethus (cir. B.C. 24), 15, 9, 3. (6) 
Matthias, the son of Theophilus, 17, 4, 2. (7) Joazar, the son of Boethus, 17, 6, 4 ; 
17, 18, 1. Of the Sanhedrim in Herod's time and later, there is some mention in the 
New Testament (Matt. xxri. 69, comp. ii. 4 ; Mark xiv. 55 ; Acts It. 6, ▼. 34), and 
also in Josephus {Ant. 20, 9, 1, 6; B. J. 4, 5, 4); but it is either an incompetent 
assembly, or is arbitrarily called together ad hoc. " Of a (proper, legislative) Sanhe- 
drim there is no trace throughout the whole of the Herodian and Roman periods," 
Jost, 1857, p. 278. Herod put the Sanhedrists to death {AtU. 14, 9, 4); and the 
Roman Gabinins had already substituted for the one Sanhedrim five local ones (Divide 
et impera), {Ant. 14, 6, 4; B. J. 1, 8, 5), which, however, had but a temporary ex- 
istence. Gr&tz, III. p. 145. More in detail below, when speaking of the Romans 
and the trial of Jesus. Simon, the son of Boethus, had the surname Kavdf;pac (comp. 
KavOapoCt perhaps with Egyptian signification), and flourished from Augustus untU 
Claudius; comp. Aiit. 19, 6, 2 and 4 ; 20, 1, 3. Does he not remind us of the other- 
wise intangible Alexander, Acts iv. 6 ? Then we should have in the New Testament 
not only a Boethian, but also Boethians and Sadducees in league together. 
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hare his reign r^arded as the most glorious period in the history 
of Israel Herod was not devoid of nobler qualities, though his 
possession of such qualities has been forgotten by both Jews and 
Christians. He was something more than a mere brave general, 
a bold hunter and rider, and a sagacious ruler ; he possessed a 
large-heartedness and an innate nobility of mind which qualified 
him to be a benefactor to his people. This fundamental charac- 
teristic of his nature, an inheritance from his father, is admitted 
times out of number by the Jewish historian, and was often 
exhibited by Herod in his piety towards his father, mother, 
brothers, and also towards his friends, as well as in his generosity 
in both good fortune and adversity. When he took Jerusalem 
in B. C. 37, he repressed unnecessary cruelty, with the noble 
words, that the empire of the world would be no compensation 
to him for the death of so many citizens. \Mien, in the thir- 
teenth year of his reign (B.C. 25), several years before the build- 
ing of the temple, famine and disease devastated the land, he 
inpoverished himself by disposing of the gold and silver of his 
Jiousehold treasures ; he ordered out of Egypt great quantities of 
^Hi which he dispersed to the people and caused to be made 
^to bread ; he clothed the poor, and at his own cost supported 
^^,000 men ; he even sent help to the Syrian towns, and thus 
^^^came a second Joseph in the temporary, nay enduring, grati- 
^^de of the people.^ Yet his was only the large-heartedness of a 
'^^f barian, without true culture or intrinsic morality. Hence his 
^^^scrupulousness in the use of means, his want of consideration 
^^^ the peculiarities of the nationality which he governed, and 
^l^^ low cunning and the vanity which marked his conduct; 
^^nce, especially in later life, his subjection to caprice, anger, 
^^tnorse, mistrust and cruelty, and to the artifices of women and 
^^nuchs. He was, in short, only the petty ruler, the successful 
^cl venturer, at once recklessly and apprehensively self-seeking, a 

^ Opinion as to the T&lne of his gorernment. Ant. 15, 11, 1. Magnanimity, 16, 5, 
* i B.J. 1. 21, 12. (Jeneroaity even in adversity, 14, 14, 3. His great saying, 14, 
^% 8. The famine, 15, 9, 1, 2. Enduring gratitude, 15, 9, 5. 
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beggar at the feet of Augustus, a foolish sycophant towards the 
Greco-Eoman world, a tyrant in his own house, and incapable 
either of resisting external influences or of enduring contradic- 
tion. With great parts, he was nevertheless a little man and 
even a little ruler, whose finest sayings were uttered only to 
condemn himself. 

His lavish expenditure exhausted the land. Even Augustus 
and Agrippa were wont to say that Herod's territory was too 
small for his magnificence,— only the addition of the kingdoms 
of Syria and Egypt would suffice for his undertakings. The 
large cities might continue to flourish : Herod, when he began to 
build the temple, might boast of the benefits of the long peace, 
the wealth at his disposal, and the greatness of the national 
income ; but the taxes were also enormous, and in spite of the 
repeated remission of a third or a fourth part, were so exorbitant, 
that after the king's death the people tumultuously demanded 
that they should be lightened. The taxation was most minute, — 
the most necessary market wares had. their imposts ; and those 
imposts were unrelentingly collected. There existed a frightful 
system of proscription after the Eoman manner, by which the 
king satisfied his lust for blood as well as for money ; and a 
hateful system of bribery, which began with the king, spread 
among his counsellors and judges, and reached even to the slaves 
who collected the taxes. The country was particularly exaspe- 
rated by the drain of gold into other lands : an embassy to the 
emperor afterwards complained that Herod had never ceased to 
adorn foreign cities, while those of his own land had consequently 
fallen into decay, and the whole nation, which he had found in a 
flourishing condition, had been reduced to beggary.^ 

With the extortion of money was intimately connected the 
iron pressure of a tyranny that was described by the people 

* The saying of Augustas', Aixi, 16, 5, 1. Bevenue, 15, 11, 1. Eiches in 
Caesarea, 20, 8, 7, Imposts, 16, 5, 4 ; 17, 11, 2. Market commodities, 17, 8, 4. 
.Remission, 15, 10, 4; 16, 2, 5. Proscriptions, 15, 1, 2; 17, 11, 2. Corruption 
and complaints, ih. 
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themselves as a combination of all the fonns of despotic govern- 
ment, aggravated by inventions of his own.^ In fact, he com- 
bined with all the evil customs of the East, the new principle of 
the West — the right of the strongest. The dangers to which the 
upstart was exposed from the former royal house and the national 
aversion, the dissensions of his numerous family, the intrigues 
of a court of women, eunuchs, barbers, and fawning flatterers of 
every description, drove him, as with demoniacal force, from one 
stage of cruelty to another.* The arrogance of the youth who 
marched upon Jerusalem with an army, became imbridled licence 
in the man, and refinement of caprice and lust in his later 
years. His entry into Jerusalem in B.C. 37, and the execution 
of Antigonus (the nephew of Hyrcanus) and his dependents, 
were followed by daily executions.* Of all the members of the 
Sanhedrim which had sat in judgment against him when a 
youth, he allowed but one to remain alive — Shemaiah the 
Pharisee; and he is said even to have put out the eyes of 
Hillel's gentle-natured scholar, Jochanan, the son of Zacchaeus, 
and to have afterwards gone to him for advice.* While he made 
use of flattery abroad, he sought to protect himself at home by 
terror. He encircled the land with bulwarks against revolt, the 
most important of which bulwarks were at Jerusalem, Bethlehem 
(the fortress Herodion), and Samaria ; and no one believed that 
these fortifications were intended merely for the defence of the 
land.* He pardoned no one whom he suspected; he enforced 
obedience by an oath, and whoever would not swear lost his life. 
Many died horribly in the fortress of Hyrcania. To be detected 
either meeting or standing together, by his countless spies in the 
city and on the highways, or by himself in his nocturnal rounds, 

» Ant, 17, 11, 2. 

' A barber does in fact appear in this history, i5. 16, 11, 5, 6. 

' /&. 15, 1, 1, 2. Comp. the boub of Baba skin after a tweWe years' concealment, 
15, 7, 10. 

* Sanhedrim, ih, 14, 9, 4. Comp. Lightfoot, p. 259. Jost, 1857, p. 269. 

» Ant. 15, 8, 4, 5; 15, 11, 1. The Maccabaean fortresses of Hyrcania, Alcxan- 
drion, liachierna, and Masada, were also newly fortified. 
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involved the forfeiture of life.* The most revolting feature of 
Herod's reign was his bloody decimation of his own family. 
About B.C. 35, he caused his wife's brother Aristobulus, "who 
had been high-priest for eighteen years, to be suffocated in a 
pond at Jericho by his Grallic guards, because Aristobulus was 
popular and belonged to the old family; in B.C. 31, after the 
battle of Actium, which threatened to prove dangerous to him, 
he put to death his grandfather-in-law, the octogenarian Hyrca- 
nus. The same fate befel his wife Mariamne in B.C. 30 or 29, 
her intriguing mother Alexandra a little later, his brother-in-law 
Costobarus in B.C. 25, and a long list of friends. About B.C. 6, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, the sons of Mariamne, were judicially 
condemned and strangled in Samaria. And, finally, Herod put to 
death the diabolical Antipater, his son by his first wife, and who 
with Salome and Alexandra, Herod's sister and mother-in-law, 
had been the chief instigator of the family crimes. After having 
been incited to the committal of evil deeds, Herod always re- 
lapsed into the bitterest repentance : he bewailed the depravity 
of liis house ; he cried aloud for Mariamne, whose place was filled 
about B.C. 24 by a second wife ; he called for his sons, whose 
spirits haunted him. It was a witticism of Augustus', who often 
composed Herod's family disputes, but at last abandoned even 
the sons to their father's will : It is better to be one of Herod^s 
swine than his son. Antipater's execution took place during the 
king's last illness, five days before his death. At the same time, 
Herod caused the chief men of Israel to be brought together in 
the hippodrome at Jericho, that they might be shot at his death ; 
however much men hated him, he was determined they should 
do him " the honour " of weeping. The fact can hardly be dis- 
puted ; but it was the act of his last delirium, and after his death 
Salome released the prisoners under the plea that the king had 
altered his purpose.^ 

1 AnUlh, 9, 6; 15,10, 4. 

' Death of Aristobolos, ib. 15, 3, 3. Of Hyrcanas, 15, 6, 1. Of Mariamne, 
Alexandnt, the friends, 15, 7, 1—10. The sona of Mariamne, 16, 11, 1 — 7. The 
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But the nation felt itself still more deeply injured in its most 
sacred sentiments by the king's reckless and utterly law-ignoring 
Hellenism. The mistrust of the people and their aversion to 
Herod were as tenacious and unyielding as their national faith ; 
and their religious instinct penetrated all the attempts to hide 
the revolt against religion behind the outward homage paid to 
the national Grod by Herod, and even by the emperor, his court, 
and his statesmen.^ The nation openly mourned over the 
destruction of its customs, over the decline of its religion, — a 
decline the evidences of which were everywhere to be foimd, 
from the murder of the members of the national royal house by 
him who was once its "servant," to the illegal games in the 
theatre.* If the ambitious king silently wished that the people 
should dedicate statues and temples to him, as he had lavishly 
done to his Eoman masters, the people on their part were far 
more disposed to break forth into angry violence against the 
profanations which threatened to bring upon the whole land the 
punishment of the King of kings. It was suspected that human 
images were concealed among the trophies in the theatre ; the 
unanimous cry arose that such images would not be tolerated in 
the holy city ; and the king, constrained to pacify the people, 
caused some of the trophies to be removed in order that eveiy 
one might see that no human image lurked under the weapons. 
Many were pacified ; but ten citizeii9 conspired to stab Herod 
in the temple. The secret police got scent of the plot ; Herod 
hastened back to the palace, and the ten were cruelly executed ; 
but the informer was torn to pieces by the people, and thrown to 

•eeond Mammne, lee below. Antipater, Ant. 17, 7. Jericho, 17, 6, 5. The malig- 
nant inflaence of the women and the son, B. J. 1, 22, 1 sqq. ; Ant. 16, 7, 2 — 5, &c. 
Angnstns* WTing : Melius est Herodis porcum ease, quam filium, in Macrob. 
SatumoL 2, 4. 

* Comp. Agrippa*8 sacrifioe. Ant. 16, 2, 1. 

* The monrning, ib, 15, 8, 1, 4 ; 16, 9, 5 ; 15, 10, 4. Comp. the anger of the 
Babbit againat the servus, Lightfoot, p. 259. The games contrary to kw, Ant, 15, 
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the dogs.^ During Herod's last illness, two teachers of the Law, 
— Judas, son of Sariphseus, and Matthias, son of Margalothus, — 
belieying him to be dead, instigated the youth who were zealous 
for the Law, by the promise of eternal life, to break to pieces 
with axes the proud heathen eagle over the temple gate. When 
arrested, they courageously declared that Moses was greater than 
a king. An intimidated tribunal at Jericho condemned them : 
Mattliias and several others were burnt, and about forty exe- 
cuted ; the high-priest Matthias, being suspected, was superseded 
by Joazar, the still more servile son of Boethus; and no one 
ventured to complain.* The Pharisees to the number of more 
than 6000, as well as many others who followed their example, 
never took the oath to the emperor and the king; and Herod, 
who in other cases had enforced the oath by terror, did not 
venture to lay his hands upon the Pharisees : the fine which he 
imposed was paid for the sect by his own sister-in-law, the wife 
of his brother Pheroras. Perhaps it was only the respectful 
consideration with which Herod treated the leaders, Pollio 
(Abtalion) the Pharisee, and liis scholar Sameas (Shemaiah), 
that prevented an already possible serious catastrophe. Yielding 
to circumstances, and confident of the ways of that Providence 
which miraculously protected and favoured the king, Sameas, in 
the Sanhedrim that trembled before the governor of Galilee, had 
proclaimed Herod to be the rod of divine punishment ; and, on 
the same grounds, at the time of the siege of Jerusalem, he 
agreed with Pollio, in opposition to the sons of Baba, in advising 
the opening of the gates to Herod.* It is true, however, that the 
Pharisees were hoping the arm of God would destroy the rod of 
punishment with the whole of his family ; and they secretly 
promised the crown and their children, in God's name, to the 
house of Pheroras. This, indeed, first led to the execution of 

1 Ant, 16, 8, 1—4. « Ih. 17, 6, 2 sqq. 

' lb. 14, 9, 4; 15, 1, 1; 15, 7, 10 (Baba); 15, 10, 4; 17, 2, 4. Miraculooa pro- 
tectioD, 14, 15, 11, 13. 
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many Pharisees. But must not Herod himself at last fall a 
victim to the flames which had consumed his sacrilegious com- 
panions at the plundering of the tomb of David ?^ 

Herod the Great's own hour came. Unhappy in mind, re- 
peatedly altering his last testament because he mistrusted his 
sons, and finally consumed by a frightful intestinal disease, the 
new Antiochus died miserably at an age of nearly seventy years, 
under the palms of Jericho (before the Passover, B.C. 4), issuing 
in his fuiy bloodthirsty mandates, while seers were pointing at 
his sufferings as divine judgments.^ 

The external brilliance which marked the reign of the Idu- 
nuean vanished with the dead man's funeral, which, with the 
corpse laid on a golden bier, and decked with purple, crown, 
sceptre, and jewels, and accompanied by an escort of incense- 
bearing courtiers and barbarian warriors, again brought the pomp 
of royalty before the nation.' As Herod had anticipated, the 
day of his death was a day of rejoicing to the Jews ; the king- 
dom came to an end, was divided, shattered; Herod's sons finally 
ate the bread of exile, his numerous family became extinct in 
less than a hundred years, and a curse lay upon his house.* Of 
the six sons who, with five daughters, remained to him from ten 
almost contemporary marriages, he had finally given the prefer- 
ence to Archelaus, the son of Malthace the Samaritan woman, 
and had, in his will, appointed him to be king.^ In order 

« Ani, 17, 2, 4. Grare, 16, 7. 1. 

* Ih.n, 6—8. The death immediately before Easter, 17, 9, 3. The year B.C. 
4, or A.U.C. 750, is obtained by means of the years of the reigns of his saccessors (see 
below). The ealeaUtion of Joaephns (34 years after the death of Antigonus, B.C. 37 
= B.C. 3, 4, and 87 years after Herod*s becoming king, B.C. 40 = B.G. 3) is at least 
IB general ag;reement with this. Ani, 17, 8, 1. 

* Ih. 17, 8, 3 sq., boiied at Herodion, near Bethlehem. 

« /& 18, 5, 3. The day of festival, B, /. 1, 33, 6 ; oomp. Grats, IIL p. 426. 

* Herod's marriages : (1) Doris : son, Antipater. (2) Mariamne, granddaughter of 
Hyreanns : sons, Aristobnlos and Alexander ; daughters, Salampsio and Kypros. (3^ 
Mariamne, daughter of Simon the high-priest (after B.C. 24) : son, Herod, the first 
hosband of Herodias. (4) Malthace, the Samaritan : sons, Archelaus, Antipas ; 
daughter, Olympiaa (5) Cleopatra of Jerusalem : sons, Herod and Philip. (<>) 
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to be able to assume the crown, Archelaus was compelled 
at once to make amends to the people for the sins of his 
father, — to comply with every demand, to diminish the taxes, 
to abolish the market-toll, and to release the numerous prisoners. 
But the agitation grew : the people began to lament with loud 
outcries the execution of the scribes; they spoke revilingly of 
the late king, and demanded of Archelaus that he should punish 
his father s coimsellors, and depose Joazar the new high-priest 
It was useless to attempt to appease them; their long-repressed 
passions had at last found vent : the teachers of the Law, who 
were more certain of their aim than were the people, also 
agitated. At the Passover, B.C. 4 (A.U.C. 750), an open revolt 
took place : a cohort was stoned by the people, in order that 
the latter might kill their Passover lamb in peace; but the 
slayers became the sacrifice, and nearly 3000 men were put to 
death in the temple.^ 

After this ghastly celebration of the great festival, Archelaus 
went to Eome to obtain from Augustus the indispensable con- 
firmation of his father's will. Philip was left as administrator 
of the kingdom. Archel^ius' conduct did him but little credit; 
the people, even the family, hated him as the son of the Sama^ 
ritan, but yet more as a cruel tyrant and a genuine Herod. 
Antipas, his younger full brother, secretly supported by his 
relations, especially by Salome, and even by the people, tra- 
velled to Rome as his open rival, in order to induce Augustus to 

Pallas : son, Phasael. (7) Phsedra : daughter, Roxana. (8) Elpis: daughter, Salome. 
(9) and (10) Brother's daughter and a niece : no children. B. J. 1, 28, 4 ; Ant. 17, 
1, 3 ; 18, 5, 4 (here also the later family relationships, especially those of the kindred 
dynasties of Asia Minor). The extinction of the family dr. A.D. 100, see Josephot, 
Vit. 65. Agrippa II., the great-grandson of Herod the Great, survived till the time 
of Trajan (third year of Trajan's reign, Phot Bihl. cap. 33). The emendation 
defended by Gratz (p. 410) of TQdiavov into rov avrov (Vespasian), according to 
which Agrippa died A.D. 71—72, is proved by Josephus, Vit. 65, to be altogether 
untenable ; for Josephus represents Agrippa as surviving at any rate to the time of 
the Greek translation of the Wars of the Jews (not earlier than A.D. 75), and ai 
having lived to a great age. But when the Vita is written, Agrippa and his kindred 
are dead. 

1 ArU. 17, 8, 4 ; 17, 9, 1—3. 
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recognize Herod's first will, in which, out of hatred to Archelaus 
and Philip, Antipas was made heir to the throne. The first 
wish of the people was to have no Herod at all, but freedom 
and a Roman governor : at the worst they preferred Antipas to 
Archelaus. 

Through their advocates, Herod's sons quarrelled in the pre- 
sence of Augustus. Antipas took advantage of all his brother's 
defects, while Archelaus supported his claim on the fact that he 
was named in his father's last will. At the same time, the 
reports of the governor of Syria concerning the resources of the 
kingdom b^ot a desire to collect fresh tribute. The emperor, 
out of regard for the memory of Herod, who in an almost affect- 
ing manner had in his will bequeathed an immense sum of 
money to his Eoman patron, decided the painful strife in favour 
of Archelaus. Eaising him from the ground, he declared him to 
be the worthier, but postponed the final judgment.^ 

Unfortunately, at this crisis, fresh intelligence arrived from 
Judaea. The whole nation was in revolt, either against the 
absent Archelaus, or against the Romans who had begim to feel 
their position secure. Quinctilius Varus, the active governor of 
Syria, who had been consul in B.C. 13, and was ultimately the 
victim of the war nidth the Germans, found himself at first sur- 
rounded by the insurrection ; but he suppressed it, punished its 
authors, and then retired to Antioch, leaving a legion behind 
him in Jerusalem.^ But the order which Varus had with diffi- 
culty restored, was now destroyed by a violent and avaricious 
imperial treasurer, Sabinus, procurator of Syria, who, while 
Archelaus was travelling to Rome, made his appearance first 
in Caesarea and then in Jerusalem, in order to secure what 
Herod had left behind him, the forts, castles, and treasures — 

1 Ant. 17, 9. 

• Concerning Varus (in Syria at least from B.C. 6, iln/. 17, 5, 2, 7 ; comp. Qer- 
Uch, pp. 20 sqq.), see Vellei. Pat. 2, 117 : Syriam (divitem pauper ingrcssus) 
pauperem reliquit. 
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scarcely with the view of ensuring a just partition.^ Sabinus 
did not understand the people. Collecting an army, he marched 
through the land, and played the despot and the plunderer by 
seizing the royal fortresses and treasures. It was less religion 
than hatred of the Bomans that drew together in Jerusalem at 
the feast of Pentecost (B.C. 4) hundreds of thousands of Jews, 
IdumaHins, and men fipom Jericho, Persea, and Galilee. The mul- 
titude encamped in three divisions; a desperate struggle broke 
out. The Bomans set fire to the temple courts, many lives were 
lost, many persons destroyed themselves ; Sabinus pillaged the 
tomple treasures, on wliich, fifty years before (B.C. 54), Crassus, 
the nA>l>er of £2,000,000, had laid his hands. The Jews did not 
submit, but besieged Sabinus. Complete disorganization pre- 
vrtileil throughout the whole land ; Herod's disbanded soldiers 
plundered in Judsea ; in Galilee, Judas the robber-captain, son 
of the great robber-captain Hezekiah, armed his followers fix)m 
the royal arsenals of Sepphoris ; robbers and slaves, the most 
pnnninent of whom was Simon, who was dreaded even by the 
Bomans, mingled in the general confusion, and crowned them- 
selves in feeble imitation of the deceased adventurer.* The 
gi>veruor Varus, however, appeared from Syria with a multitude 
of troo}>s, — two legions, cavalry, kings, tetrarchs, and furious 
.VntW; his son feU upon the Galileans, and destroyed their chief 
town, Sepphoris, where Judas had entrenched himself; while 
Varus himself marched thn>ugh Samaria towards Jerusalem, scat- 
toring the insurgents and crushing the insurrection, the real insti' 
>:^uor of wliich, Sabinus, quietly withdrew to the Mediterranean - 
After inflicting a frightful punishment (2000 crucifixions!)* 
Varus gained yet more by his gentleness: he allowed th^ 

* .In/, 17, 9, 8 : iiciT(H>xoQ ritv saiaapoc wpfrfftartty ; 17, 10, 1. Comp. Qer" 
l»^*h. IH* HtM. StaUkaittr in S^nrn mih^ Patasiima, p. 19. 

* .\» to Simon, camp. — besides Ant. 17, 10, 6— Tac ffisl. 5, 9 : Post morieii9 
U. nihil ti'Xfip^ototo iVmno Siroo qaidsm rogiium nomen inrsserat. CrassuB, Aut. 14, 
7, 1 .\f(«r Uitf ^^Mi«n hsd plundered, Ssbinns ared for himself 400 talents (abou^ 
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Jerusalemites, who laid the blame^ upon the people out of Jeru- 
salem, to bring their requests peaceably before the emperor.^ 

Fifty envoys went to Rome, where 8000 Jews joined the 
procession into the city. The emperor received them in the 
temple of Apollo. They made loud complaints over the un- 
happy period of Herod's reign : he had crushed the nation by 
taxes, corruption, avarice, cruelty, and immorality. At no period 
of their history, not even after their return from exile, had the 
oation been more wretched : only the dead were happy. Arche- 
laus had at first been joyfully welcomed, but he had proved to 
be a true son of his father. The people desired only one thing : 
oamely, to be delivered from royalty, from such rulers as Herod 
and Archelaus, and to be annexed to Syria, and thus to be under 
the rule of the governor of Syria.* 

Archelaus was compelled to hear all this. His advocate Nico- 
laus defended him ; but he had nothing to oppose to the damn- 
ing fact that his people strongly preferred foreign to native rule, 
even after the violent invasion of the Roman legions. The 
national instinct had rightly divined that the rule of a Roman 
governor, with all its arbitrariness and extortion, must be bene- 
ficial in comparison with that of a king intoxicated with power 
and at issue with the nation ; while the greater distance of the 
ruler, the protection to nationality and property guaranteed 
by Boman law, and chiefly the tolerant principles of Augustus, 
ftnd even his favourable disposition towards the Jews and the 
temple, still further encouraged the people to urge their peti- 
Kon.' The emperor, on his part, was finally influenced, not 
merely by consideration for the house of Herod, but also by the 
difficulties of dealing with this peculiar people, and by a desire 
to avoid an increase of the burdens which already oppressed the 
government of the East: Herod's own will afforded him the 
^eans of avoiding every danger, and the division of the land 
^to three parts (Gabinius' old plan) satisfied the contending 

' Ant, 17, 10 ; 17, 11, 1. ' Ih. 17, 11, 1, 2. 

' See below, concerning AugnstuK, pp. 263, 264. 
VOL L S 
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princes, delivered the people from any ambitious dreams of their 
rulers, weakened the forces available for rebellion, and secured 
dependence upon Eoma Some days after the audience of the 
envoys, the emperor, guided by Herod's will, appointed 
Archelaus ethnarch (ruler of the nation) of Judaea, Idumsea, 
and Samaria ; the other half of the kingdom he divided into 
tetrarchies (fourth part of a land, imder its own ruler), one of 
which — (Jalilee and Peraea — ^he gave to Antipas,and the other— 
Batanaea, Trachonitis, and Gaulonitis — to Philip, who at that 
time made his appearance in Bome under the patronage of 
Varus. Following Pompe/s precedent, he re-annexed to Syria 
several Greek cities, former acquisitions of the Asmonaeans— 
Gaza, Gadara, and Hippo. Archelaus was satisfied : he retained 
the important cities of Jerusalem, Sebaste, Caesarea, and Joppa, 
and the largest revenues — 600 talents, or about £120,000— 
while Antipas, had but a third of that amount, and Philip only 
a sixth; moreover, Augustus promised that he should retain 
the title of king, subject to his good behaviour. The rest of 
the family also received portions of the inheritance, especially 
Salome, the king's sister, to whom Augustus granted more than 
was prescril)ed by the will Augustus renounced the bequests 
to himself, with the exception of a few souvenirs.^ 

The conduct of Archelaus, however, was not satisfactory. In 
his hands, the gentleness prescribed by the emperor became 
t}Tanny towards the Jews as well as towards the Samaritans. 
Besides being cruel, he was a sensual Idumaean ; he revelled in 

1 -4 n/. 17, 11, 4, 5 ; B, /. 2, 6, 3. The partition in accordance with the will, l7i 
8, 1. The first will (appointing Antipas king), 17, 6, 1. Tac. Hi9t. 6, 9 : Gentem 
cocrcitam liberi Herodis tripartite rexere. The three cities belonged to the Asmon**" 
dominion, AiU. 13, 15, 4. Pompey, 14. 4, 4. Concerning the titles ethnarch »n^ 
tetrarch, comp. Winer. Archelaus had more than £120,000, Antipas above £40,000, 
and Philip £20,000. Salome's inheriUnce consisted of the Philistian Jamnia and ^ 
whole district belonging to it, Ashdod, Phasaelis (valley of Jericho), and much moB«yJ 
to which Augustus added the royal fortress of Aacalon, iln<. 17, 6, 1 ; 17, 8, 1 ; 17» 
11, 5 ; 18, 2, 2 ; B, J, 2, 9, 1. The colossal presents to the imperial house, 17, S> 
1 ; 17, 11, 5. Pheroraa had the tetrarchy of Perna, under Herod, his brother, 15, 
10,3. 
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banquets, and licentioiisly put away his wife Mariamne in order 
to many the Cappadocian princess Glaphyra, the widow of his 
murdered brother Alexander. He oflfended against the Law both 
by this marriage with his brother's widow, who was not childless, 
and who quickly pined away out of remorse for her fresh un- 
fiedthfulness to Alexander ; as well as by trifling with the high- 
priest's office, which, after his father's example, he thrice dis- 
posed of, conferring it upon his creatures of the house of 
Boethus.^ He satisfied his passion for architecture by designs for 
the palace in Jericho, and by the creation of Archelais. Dis- 
satisfaction found a peaceful expression in the tenth year of his 
reign (summer, A.D. 6, 7), when the Jews and also the favoured 
Samaritans, acting in concert with the brothers of Archelaus, 
and relying upon the emperor's good wishes for the land, sent 
ambassadors to Eome.* The emperor was so displeased, that, 
without troubling himself to send a letter, he charged Archelaus* 
representative in Eome to summon that prince at once thither 
from Judaea. A dream, and its interpretation by Simon the 
Essene, had prepared Archelaus for the worst. The emperor 
heard him, banished him to Yienne, confiscated his possessions, 
and annexed the whole land, together with the holy city, to 
the province of Syria. A procurator, possessing the right of life 
and death, and with great powers in other respects, was to exer- 
cise immediate authority through the land, imder the oversight 
of the imperial governor of Syria. Salome, Archelaus' hostile 
aunt, was enriched with Archelais, near Jericho, and its palm 
groves. The long-suflfering of Augustus was converted into a 
violent storm. The desire of the people was at last fulfilled ; 

^ Pint Joaiar, appointed by his father, then Joazar's brother Eleasar, ArU, 17, 13, 
1; then {ib.) Jeans, ion of Sie; then again Joazar, 18, 1, 1. (Ewald says, without 
warrant, that this was done by the Bomans.) 

' Augustus had, at the very first, remitted to the Samaritans a fourth of their 
tribute to Archelaus, because they had remained quiet in the war with Varus, Ani. 
17, 11, 4. Hence the turbulence under Coponius, 18, 2, 2. The tenth year, 17, 8, 
2 (the ninth, B. J. 2, 7. 3) = A. U. C. 769, 760 = A.D. 6, 7. Ewald, IV. p. 645, 
gives A.D. 5 ; Gratz, p. 204, A.D. 7. 

S 2 
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and the sorrows that now rose upon them were embittered by 
the reflection that thev had so willed it^ 

The very first year 'A-D. 7, the thirty-seventh year after the 
battle of Actium; inaugurated the new rule with blood, the 
tragic beginning foreshadowing the end. P. Sulpicius Quirinius, 
a man of obscure origin, but whose merits had procured for him 
the dignities of consid (B.C. 12) and senator, who had repeatedly 
served in the East, was a brave soldier and a faithful servant^of 
Augustus, and afterwards of Tiberius (Quirinius ob. A.D. 21), 
made his appearance as governor in Syria, commissioned by 
Augustus to take a valuation of the tax-paying capability of 
Syria and Judgea, and to confiscate the property of Archelaus. 
He came with Coponius, a knight who had been appointed pro- 
curator of Juda?a, bringing a small force, and apparently without 
suspicion of tlie difficidties of the task* The Jews, however, 

* ArU. 17. 13, 2; 18, 2, 2; B. J.2,7,Z, 4. Procnrmtor, comp. Tic. An». 15, 
44; Jot. B.J.2,9f 2: ivirpoxoQ, imfuXtfrrfc, Ant. 18, 4, 2; alao exa(>xoCf Ant, 
18, 2, 2 (Philo, virapxoQ iTrirpoxo^t Leg. p. 1033); nyffi^. Ant, 18, 3, 1. The 
procarator's powers, B. J. 2, 8, 1 ; J nt. 18, 1, 1 . Aagustus penonallyrfomished 
Syria, taprorineia validior^ with legati Ctrtaris, Ugati eontularts, pngside$^ rectcres. 
Saet. Oci. 47, 88. Position of the procurators ^special financial assistant of the 
governor, comp. Gabinos), see Winer, Procuratoren. Vitellios (who, however, poa- 
lessed special authority, Tac. Ann. 6, 32) ventured even to suspend Pilate, Ant. 18, 
4, 2. Salome, Ant. 18, 2, 2; B. J. 2, 9, 1 ; comp. Ant. 17, IS, 1. Conoeming the 
procurators, comp. also Vol. II. 

• Comp. as to Quirinius— besides Joe. Ant. 18, 1, 1 — Tac Ann. 2, 30; 8, 48: 
Bed (in spite of his descent) impiger militin et acribus ministeriis consulatum sab 
DiTO Augusto (A. U. C. 742), mox expugnatis per Cilidam Homonadensium castellis 
insignia triumphi adeptus, datusque rector C. CaBsari Armeniam obtinenti Tiberinm 
quoque Rhodi agentem coluerat. C. Caesar in Armenia after A. U. C. 753; ob. Feb. 
767. Tib. at Rhodes, A. U. C. 748 — 755. Quir. was succeeded in his position as 
rector hy M. Lollius about A. U. C. 754 = A.D. 1. Suet. Tib. 12; Tac Ann. 8, 48. 
Comp. Gcrlach, pp. 42 sqq. According to Momrosen, however, Bet ge$ta 'div. Aug. 
1865, pp. 123 sq., Quirinius followed Lollius. This is improbable. See the history 
of the birth. Therefore Quir. was in Armenia about A. U. C. 753, 754=B.C. 1 — 
A.D. 1. Comp. also Suet. Tib. 49. The name is Quirinius, Ki;/o^toc« KvpcVioc 
(Rtrabo), in the best MSS. of Tacitus and the N. T. (also Sin.) ; on the other hand. 
Vat., It., Vulg., have Kvpflvoc, Quirinus. Comp. Bleek, Synopt. I. 69. Mommaen, 
1. c Gerlach, BUrn. StufthaUer, p. 36. Ewald, Y. p. 16 (1st ed.). The date: Arch, 
deposed at end of A. U. C. 759 (summer 759, 760). Quir. and census, thirty-seven 
years after Actium = Sept. A. U. C. 759, 760; thereforo Quir. hardly (Mommsen, pp. 
115 sqq.) A. U. C. 759, but in the spring of 760. 
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both rich and poor, were at once opposed to a measure that 
proclaimed slavery instead of freedom, impoverishment instead 
of prosperity. The high-priest Joazar, son of the house of Boethus 
— a house that had been favourable to Herod and Rome — and 
who, under Herod and Archelaus, had repeatedly shown himself 
an apt tool for any breach of the law, fit last succeeded in mak- 
ing die people assent to this artifice.^ But his success was 
only partial The resistance came from the circles of Jewish 
orthodoxy, from the Pharisees and the Scribes. Judas the Gali- 
lean (or Graulonite) — not to be confoimded with the robber's son 
Judas, who contended for the kingdom after the death of Herod 
— a native of Gamala, on the eastern side of the lake of Genne- 
sareth, acting in concert with Zadok the Pharisee and disciple of 
Shammai, and himself a staunch Pharisee, declared the census 
to be an attack by the Roman empire upon the one King and 
Buler of Israel This party did not confine themselves to the . 
schools, but appealed to the people, whom they summoned to 
exchange slavery for freedom, and to whom they promised the 
help of God, the one Lord, and eternal reward in case of death.* 
This was a welcome and popular appeal, doubly effective in the 
moath of a Pharisea In spite of the new faith in Eome, this 
appeal would have fired the whole land, had there not been a 
split among the Pharisees themselves, by which tlie moderate 
and sensible and politic were separated from the more violent 
men (Zealots, Kannaim). Nevertheless, Judas drew after him 
many from the schools, and a great number of the people. The 
insurrection assumed large dimensions. The goods of those 
persons who by obedience had placed themselves in the same 
cat^ory with the " Gentiles " were plundered, and their houses 
burnt, a prelude to the deeds of the future assassins (Sicarii). 
Quirinius, with his weak force, must at first have found himself 

> Am. 17, 6, 4; 17,13,1; 18,1, 1. 

* Oriits oonfoonds thia Jadas with the robber's son ; bat the latter is Tcry differently 
and mncfa leas faroarably described by Josephus, Ant. 17, 10, 5. Grutz, p. 201. The 
Phariaaic element, Ant. 18, 1, 1, 6 : rd XocTrd Trdyra ry yvtu/iy rdv ^agiaaititv 
bfuikor/wcu Zadok, disciple of Shammai, Qriktz, p. 208. 
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in a strait, until probably assistance from Syria tnmed Uie scale; 
the rebellion was cmslied, Judas fell, and nothing remained for 
his adherents to do but to exhibit that heroism of steadfast 
endurance of sufferings, and of the contemplation of the suffer- 
ings of kindred and friends, which even Josephus admixed. Thus 
the census was ''completed." But after its completion, Quirinius 
conceded to the people the deposition of Joazar, who had become 
hatefid to theuL^ The silent wrath of the pious, however, re- 
mained, not merely against the odious word census, by which 
they afterwards called every money penalty, but also against the 
general fact of subjection to the Gentiles — a subjection of which 
they were reminded at every moment, even by the most inoffm- 
sive documents, in which the name of the emperor stood side by 
side with that of Moses. Josephus has called Judas' party the 
fourth religious sect or philosophy, those of the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Essenes, forming the three others. If it is to be so 
called, it was the philosophy which exercised the strongest in- 
fluence on eveiy-day life, and maintained its principles with the 
greatest obstinacy ; it was, in fact, simply — ^but the politic Pha- 
risee Josephus is silent upon this point — unreserved Pharisaism, 
the Pharisaism which from the first declared war with Rome, 
and which, more influential than either of the other parties, was 
represented under each new emperor by new leaders, especially 
by Judas, who lived again in his sons and successors, James, 
Simon, Menahem, and Eleazar, with their cry of Freedom, and 
only one master, God! This Pharisaism was not silenced until 
Jerusalem was overthrown amidst all the horrors of fanaticism, 
and Eleazar at Masada, with the last thousand of free men, 
escaped servitude to Bome by their own swords. But the Gali- 
leans are mentioned even in the second century by Justin and 
Hegesippus, and also by the Talmud.* 

^ Not from aa unknown canae. Bwald, V. p. 81. 

• Ant. 17,13,5; 18, 11, 6; A/. 2, 8, 1; 7,8, 1. Also Acta ▼. 87 (with inoop- 
rect date, however, A.D. 40—50 !). Joazar deposed, Ant. 18, 2, 1. The official dooa- 
ments (e.g. of divorce) mentioned Qod or Moiee together with and after the emperor; 
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For the first seven years (A.D. 7 — 14) after their incorporation 
into the Roman empire, Judaea and Samaria prospered. It was 
a principle with Augustus to spare the provinces, and the fre- 
quent change of the Jewish procurators was in favour of this 
maxim.^ In the religious question, which the decay of heathen- 
ism and the introduction of the religions of the East into the 
empire made a very exciting one, Augustus, himself enlightened, 
followed the counsels of Maecenas, and adopted the course which 
for the moment was most politic, the prudent middle course.* 
He wished to uphold the religion of Home, but also to preserve 
the native worship of the various provinces.' Personally, he 
despised the foreign religions ; he offered no sacrifice in Jerusa- 
lem (RC. 20), although he interested himself in making inquiries 
about the Crod of the Jews — a fact from which Philo drew too 
large inferences; and he commended his grandson, the yoxmg 
C. Caesar, for passing Jerusalem (about the year of the birth of 
Jesus) as a Soman without offering sacrifice. On the other 
hand, however, like Cae§ar and unlike Cicero, Augustus was 
anxious to do nothing to the prejudice of the Jewish religion ; 
and so deep was this anxiety that, following Caesar's precedent, 
he acceded to the petition of the Jewish government that he 
should in every way protect the Jews of the dispersion in their 
worship of God ; he permitted the contributions and sacrificial 
embassies to the temple; the numerous Jews who, since the 
time of the campaigns of Pompey (B.C. 63) and Gabinius, had 
settled in Home, the clients of Caesar, he treated, in their spa- 

HenMd, IIL pi S86 ; GMti, III. pi 209. We have not here to speak of the later 
lettlota. Bat Joaephiu brings them everywhere into the doeest connection with Judas, 
until the agitation spreads to Alexandria and elsewhere abroad, Joe^ B. J. 7, 8 — 11. 
Jnsiin, Trjfph. 80. Hegesippos, ap. Eos. 4, 22. 

' See the principles of Angnstns, Dio Cass. 53, 23. Comp. Tac. Ann, 1, 9 : Jos 
apod cirea, modestiam apnd socios. Manum. Ancyr. ed. Mommsen, 1865 : Bxtcmas 
gentes, qnibos tuto paroere potni, consenrare quam excidere malui, III. p. 14. 

* Dio Casi. 52, 86, 41. 

■ Philo, Ltg, ad Caj. p. 1014: Toaavrriv iroiHrai liig /3f/3aiw«wc '"wv trap* 
imdoTOi^ iraTfAktv, wfffv Koi twv pwftdiKwi/. Comp. Dion. UaL ArU. Rom. 2, 19. 
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cious quarter on the other side of the Tiber, with great consider- 
ation for their religion, their customs, and their prosperity ; he 
gave his sanction to the Jewish council in Alexandria; and, 
finally, after the incorporation of Judsea, he endowed in per- 
petuity, at his own cost, a daily bumt-offering of an ox and two 
lambs, and, in addition, both he and the empress livia, and other 
members of the house, sent sacred gifts in cups and vessels for 
use in the drink offering.* Thus he gained for himself the 
reputation of being in Rome the restorer, and in the provinces, 
especially among the Jews, the generous protector, of religion ; 
whilst, in fact, this tolerance helped to make him serviceable in 
accomplishing a work which he had no intention of forwarding,— 
the slow but sure conquest of the Boman West, first by Judaism, 
the pioneer of the new and higher religion, and then by Chris- 
tianity itself.* 

Confining our attention to Palestine, we see that there must 
have been peaceful times under Augustus, since Philo could 
boast that during that emperor's reign no one in the wide 
Eoman world dared to meddle with the Jews.* There were 
three procurators in quick succession — Coponius, Marcus Am- 
biviiis, and Annius Rufus, in whose time Augustus died (A.D. 
14). Little more is known of them than their names, except 
that under Ambivius the empress Julia (Livia) inherited the 
possessions of Salome, the sister of Herod the Great The tran- 
quillity of their administration, in contrast with the later history 
of tlie procurator Pilate, proves that these governors respected 

* Personal riews of Augustas, Suet. Oetav. 98, 96. Philo (p. 1085) knows nothing 
of a sacrifice by Augustus when in Syria. C. Cnsar, Suet Oct. 93. The Jewish 
religion protected by Caosar and others {Ant, 14, 8, 5 ; Suet Ccu, 84), and Aogustns 
(as well as Agrippa), Ant. 16, 2, 8 sqq. ; 16, 6, 4 sqq. (comp. 12, 3, 2). Philo^ Leg, 
pp. 1014 sq., 1035. Respect shown to the Sabbath obaenrance of the Boman Jews ia 
the monthly distributions of money and bread, ib. pp. 1014 sq. The sacrifice and the 
sacred gifts, ih. pp. 1014 sq., 1036. The earlier Gentile (Asiatic) rulers had abo 
presented gifts to the temple, Jos. Ant. 13, 3, 4. Cioero*s brutality towards the Jews 
(B.C. 59), Orat. pro Place. 28. 

' Liv. 4, 20 : Templorum conditor et restitutor. Yellei. 2, 89 : Sacris honoe resti- 
tutus. Comp. Horace, Suetonius, &c. Philo, Ltg. p. 1014. 

' Ih. p. 1016. 
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Judaism, so far even as to carry in the city standards without 
the image of the emperor.^ The Jewish worship was compelled 
to submit to only one innovation after the incorporation into the 
empire : two sacrifices daily, and on feast-days hecatombs, were 
offered for the emperor and the Soman people, at the cost of the 
nation ; in the synagogues also prayers were said for the em- 
peror, and, ''as far as the law permitted," the joys and sorrows of 
Rome were religiously recognized. This attitude towards hea- 
thenism was justified by the orthodox Jewish belief in the divine 
appointment even of servitude, and in divine instruments; whilst 
an alleviating circimistance was found in the fact that the em- 
peror himself offered sacrifice, and was a Jew to the Jews.^ 

Tiberius, the successor of Augustus, changed at his accession 
to the throne (August, A.D. 14) the system of procurators, at 
first remarkably to the advantage of the province.' In the 
course of his twenty-two years' reign (A.D. 14 — 37) he appointed 
only two governors — ^Valerius Gratus, who held office for eleven 
years (A.D. 14 — 25), and Pontius Pilate, whose administration 
lasted ten years (AD. 26 — 36).* The spirit of the government 
also changed with the long administrations and with the cha- 
racter of the empire itself. 

In the first place, the tyrannical disposition of Tiberius ex- 
tended to the provinces ; and in the next place, the religious 
indifference of the emperor — who believed in nothing but 
destiny and mathematics — and the consequent hostility which 
he (in the spirit of Augustus, as he thought), annoyed by the 

1 JoL AiU. 18, 2, 2; 18, 3, 1 ; B. /. 2, 9, 1. 

* JoL B. J. 2, 10, 4; 5, 13, 6; Con. Ap. 2, 6. Philo, Leg, p. 1031. H«catomba 
for Galignla* thrice, ih, p. 1041. Moarning for Druailla, Philo, in Flacc. p. 973. 
Prayers in the synagogues, ib, p. 972. Divine appointment, comp. Isaiah (xIt.), or 
the Pharisees, and Josephns. Tragic conscioasness of subjection, Neh. ix. 36. Salva 
lege, PhUo, Leg, p. 1031. 

> Motive for change, Ant, 18, 6, 5. Tac. Ann, 1, 80. Suet. Tib, 32. Later 
indifference, ib. 41. Even Ang. is said to have altered his system after the elad€9 
Vari (A.D. 9). Snet. (kt. 23. 

^ This is also Ewald's calculation, V. pp. 33 sqq., and Gerlach's, 1.& p. 54. Oriits, 
III. pp. 211, 214, pkces Gratus A.D. 17—28, Pilate A.D. 28—37, in both 
falselj. Job. Ant, 18, 2, 2. 
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extravagant zeal of certain scribes in making distinguished 
Roman proselytes (Fulvia), exhibited from A.D. 19 to A.D. 31, 
towards the Jewish colony in the capital, also fiayoared the 
encroachments of the goyemors in Palestina^ The subordinate 
rulers might haye imagined that antagonism to the Jews would 
gratify the emperor, or his all-powerful minister Sejanus, eyen 
though the emperor desired to uphold substantially the rights 
of the temple, and as far as he could — according to Philo's 
expression — did uphold them throughout his reign.* 

Valerius Gratus changed the high-priests four times during 
his first four years, until, about A.D. 18, he found in the Sad- 
ducee Joseph, called Caiaphas, a willing instrument : Caiapbas 
held the office imtil a few weeks after Pilate ceased to be pro- 
curator.' In consequence of the extortions of goyemors, procu- 
rators, and quaestors, the sighs of the nation for relief reached 
Eome as early as the first years of the rule of Valerius Gratus.* 
But more violent and sanguinary conflicts began under Pontius 
Pilate — ^whose character we shall consider further on — ^at first 
on account of the Soman standards, then of the use made of the 
temple moneys, and later on account of the dedication of golden 
shields in the palace at Jerusalem ; towards the end of his 
administration, there were disturbances in Jerusalem, where he 
slew the Galileans who were sacrificing at a feast, and in Samaria, 
where he cruelly suppressed a religious agitation^ The details 
belong to the description of the state of religion. The turn of 

^ Irreligion of the emperor, Suet. 69 : Circa Deoe ao religiones negligentior, qnippe 
addictus mathematica. Tao. Ann, 1, 73 : Deomm injorias Diis earn. Dio Oaae^ 57, 
15. Rxpulflion of the Jews, Tac. Ann, 2, 85. Suet 36. Philo, Ltg, 1015. Job. 
ArU, 18, 3. In the spirit of Augastna, Tac. Ann. 4, 37 ; 2, 49. 

• Philo, Leg, pp. 1038 aq. 

s Ant, 18, 2, 2. OriitK, III. 213 : about A.D. 27—38 I As U Oaiaphaa, comp. 
in the mean time, my Oetch, Chr, p. 239. 

* Tac. Ann, 2, 42. yama, an example of an extortionate goremor of Syria, yeU. 
Pat. 2, 117: Peconin qoam non contemtor, Syria, oai prefaerat dedararit, qoam 
pauper divitem ingressus dives pauperem reliqoit. Similarly Philo, of a qaaeator 
Capito, in Palestine (uoder Caligula), Leg. p. 1020. Similarly of Pilate, pp. 1038 aq. 

» Ant. 18, 2, 2 ; 18, 3, 1, 2 ; 18, 4, 1. Philo, Leg. pp. 1038 sq. 
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affairs now made it possible for the sons of Herod the Great to 
stand forth as the protectors of the national religion against the 
Bomans.^ Moreover, the harsh, grasping, malignant tyrant soon 
learnt to respect the nation that was yet more unyielding than 
himself; and according to Philo's account, even the emperor in 
his later years, after the death of Sejanus in A.D. 31, became a 
patron and avowed protector of the reUgion that helped to pre- 
serve the peace of the state, and, by his strict prohibition of the 
decoration of the palace at Jerusalem, confirmed the governor's 
respect for the peopla^ 

We see, then, that on the whole the Jewish worship continued 
to be carried on in peaca The feasts were celebrated as splendidly 
as ever, and even a Pilate was compelled to honour them by 
observing the graceful custom of granting a pardon at the Pass- 
over ; but Soman troops — at least one thousand men, often more 
— kept guard in the temple courts and in the fort Antonia, 
which commanded the temple, in order to suppress insurrection ; 
while the procurator, residing in Csesarea with a chosen body of 
Romans, could make his appearance in Jerusalem, by way of 
Antipatris, in twenty-four hours ; and even the governor of Syria 
often went up to the feasts, as on these occasions the nation was 
particularly disposed to reveal its temper.' Nothing stood in the 

^ li is » Ywj mgnificMit fMSt tiuU^ in tiie disioibance aboat the ahielob of Pilate, 
the people of Jenuakm brought the four wma of Herod the Great and his surviTing 
kindjed into the field. Philo, p. 1084. This tnm of afEun occurred under Caligula 
■adClMidina. 

* Jut 18» 8, 1. Fhilo^ p. 1084. See below— the religioua condition of the Jews 
— ^for farther detaila. 

s Ani. 18, a, 2; 20, 5, 8; R. /. 2, 12, 1. Beridence at Cb«urea, Ani. 18, 8, 1. 
Fhife, p. 1034. Jenmlem oodd be reached from Caasarea, by forced marches, in 
twvotj-foar hoan, Acts xziiL 22 — 82. Antipatris (named after Herod's father), an 
iatermediate station in Jos. AnL, and in the Talmud (see, below, Caligula). The 
niwininin of the gairiaon at Jerusalem, 1000 men, one cohort ((nrcipo, rd^nc, 
XiX^(H>xoc = tribnnos), R. /. 2, 15, 6; 8, 4,2; Ant. 20, 5, 8; Acts xxiii. 23; also 
eairaliy, Aeli, ib., ii Hi. 20, 8, 6. Paul had an escort of 470 men, Acts, ib. Re- 
infomments came from Samaria, AnL 18, 8, 1, and CsBsarea, R. J. 2, 16, 3. Hence 
the Bomber indefinite, R, /. 5, 5, 8 ; a rdyfia = legio (corap. R. /. 2, 18, 9, 12 ; 2, 
19, 7), the ordinary garrison. At CsBsarea, lay Italian cohorts (Acts x. 1, xxvii. 1) ; 
in CiBMrea and Samaria together, fire cohortes, two alee. Ant, 19, 9, 2 ; jS. /. 8, 4, 2. 
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wB,y of the free activity of the scribes ; and the shadow of an 
existence remained even of the judicial powers of the Jerusalem 
Sanhedrim, which met in the temple, — for the procurator sanc- 
tioned its sittings, and, after the time of Coponius, confirmed its 
sentences of death.^ The fall of Pilate procured for the nation 
concessions such as they had not enjoyed even in the time of the 
Maccabees. The governor of Syria, Lucius Vitellius, the father 
of the future emperor, more estimable in Palestine than after- 
wards in Rome — whither he carried Eastern customs — ^not only 
lightened the taxes and gratified the people by the deposition 
Sist of Pilate (Passover, A.D. 36), and then of the high-priest 
Joseph Caiaphas; but he also delivered up the high-priest's 
garment, which the Maccabees, Herod, Archelaus, and the former 
Soman governors, had kept carefully shut up in the fort Antonia, 
producing it only for the feasts and the days of sacrifice. In the 
spring of A.D. 37, he refrained, at the request of the chief men 
of the Jews, from marching through the land with his troops and 
standards, although he was hastening to the aid of Antipas against 
the Arabs ; he also went with Antipas to the feast, in order to 
sacrifice to God, in doing which he was scarcely following 

Churisons also in Ascalon, B. J. 3, % 1, and in the fortresses. In the whole eowUrjf 
about one legion = 4000 to 10,000 men, comp. Ant. 17, 10. 1 ; jB. /. 6, 5, 8 ; 7, 1, % 
probably a portion of the, at first — cir. A. U. C. 750 — three, later — cir. A. U. C. 776, 
t. e. after the incorporation —/our Syrian legions. Ant. 17, 10, 9 ; B. J. 2, S, 1 ; 
Tac. Ann, 4, 23 ; Hist, 2, 4 ; Jos. Ant. 19, 9, 2 ; B. J. 2, 18, 9 ; 6, 1, 6. The 
nearest quarters of the 12th legion (Raphanea), B. J. 7, 1, 3 ; 7, 5, 1 ; comp. 2, 18, 9. 
See also Mommsen, 1. c. p. 46. For the looalities at Jerosalem, see below. 

^ Co]X)nias comes with the jui gladii, B. J. 2, 8, 1. Comp. the trial of Jesoi 
(John xviii. 31), and above, p. 246, note. Winer, II. p. 641. Gr&tz, III. p. 492. 
The relation of the Romans to the Sanhedrim will be seen from the following focts : 

(1) The Romans sanctioned a Sanhedrim. Acts zxiiL 15, 20 ; Jos. Ant. 20, 9, 1 ; 
and, indeed, they appealed to it, and received appeals from it, Acts xxii. 30, xxiii. 15. 

(2) The Romans reserved to themselves the right of confirming sentences of capital 
punishment, B. J. 2, 8, 1, comp. Ant. 20, 9, 1 ; John xviii. 31. (3) The Romans 
were not consulted. Ant. 20, 9, 1, so long at least as there was no question of capital 
punishment Comp. Actsiv. 5. (4) From the time of the emperor Claud i as (A. D. 41), 
first Agrippa I., then his brother Herod (from A.D. 46), afterwards Agrippa IL, had 
the ivnikXtia Upov {Ant. 20, 1, 2 ; 20, 9, 7); and Agrippa II. called a Sanhedrim 
(20, 9, 6). But the question of competence remained a disputed point between him, 
the high -priest, and Rome (20, 9, 1). 
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ilate's exampla^ Immediately after this (A.D. 38 — 40), the 
lad C. Caligula, who was on the throne of the Csesars, began 
is attacks upon Judaism ; but when these terrible years were 
ast, the emperor Claudius repeatedly, in A.D. 41, 42, and A.D. 
6, gave distinct expression to the principle of religious liberty, 
nd placed religion and the temple rites under the control of 
he once more flourishing Jewish royal house : it even came to 
OSS that Boman soldiers were executed for deriding the religion 
f the Jews.* All these concessions, however, and even the 
riendly disposition of many ofi&cers and soldiers towards the 
ews, did not exclude abuse, or remove the feeling of insecurity 
nd the anguish of oppression ; and Claudius himself, after the 
iecease of his friend, king Agrippa (A.D. 44), appointed procura- 
ors in the persons of Cumanus (A.D. 48), and especially of the 
ruel Claudius Felix (A.D. 52), who, supported by the all-power- 
ol freedmen that were the emperor's advisers, and relying upon 
heir soldiers and the fortifications of Herod, prepared the way 
or the desperate national resistance under Nero.^ 

While Judaea and Samaria long endured the trials of subjec- 
ion to Rome, the rest of Palestine still remained under the sons 
f Herod. These were copies in miniature of their father, pre- 
sented from emulating his greatness both by the narrower 
imits of their territories and their lesser talents and feebler pas- 
iona The father's virtues and failings were singularly dis- 
ributed: Archelaus represented the worst features of Herod, 
?hilip his best, while Antipas stood between, the heir of what 
W2A little and base in the father's character. 

From Augustus to Caligula, a period of forty-three years, 
lerod Antipas was tetrarch of those districts to which, when 

* AnL 18, 4, 8 ; 18, 5, 8. Comp. concerning him, Snet VittU, : Yir innocens et 
■dnstriitB, bat deroted to women and to Caligala. 

* Am. 19, 5, 2, 8 ; 20, 1 sqq. ; 20, 5, 8, 4. For Caligula, lee below, the religions 
onditioii. 

* ComiK only Jos. Ant. 20, 6, 8. Then, the trifling of the procurators themselTes 
rith the temple priyileges of Agrippa II., 20, 9, 1. Bren the temple moneys were 
ot safe, 20, 9, 7 ; B. J. 2, 15, 6. Boman proselytes, Matt. Tiii. 5 ; Acts x. 1 ; 
»mp. Tae. ffi$i. 8, 25 ; Suet. VU. 2. 
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Herod's kingdom was divided, the second r6U seemed to have 
fjEdlen ; yet it pleased Grod that these lands, under this yeiy 
prince, should have the spiritual lead in Israel, — that Galilee 
and Persea should be the scenes of the work and teaching of the 
Baptist and of Jesus of Nazara.^ The prince to whom these 
countries were subject^ was insignificant in eveiy respect He 
was an imitator of his father, especially in three particulars— in 
amassing wealth, in servility, and in his love of building. He 
heaped up enormous treasures in the Holy Land, and had, 
moreover, great arsenals.* At the same time, he exerted him- 
self, as zealously as his father had done, to obtain the emperor^s 
favour, and he even went so far as to furnish Tiberius, who 
loved the slave and the informer, with servile reports.' His 
buildings were for the most part erected in homage of the 
emperor. In the fairest part of Gkililee, at the upper end of the 
lake of Gennesareth, not far from the hot springs of V^mTn^iii^^ 
there was dedicated to the emperor, in AJ). 22, the city of 
Tiberias, a city which had arisen where before there had been 
nothing but the reeds of the lake (the arms of the city), and on 
the site of a field of tombs which for a century had been an 
object of terror to the Jews (close to the ancient Sakkath). In 
order that it might be quickly peopled, he not only constrained 
many Galileans to settle there, but adventurers from aU parts, 
particularly Greeks, poor people and slaves, were attracted thither 
by the assignment of houses, land, and various privil^es ; and 
that the city of the emperor might not be wanting in dignity, 
men of distinction made it their home. Antipas himself took 
up his residence there, built a strong fortress well furnished 
with military stores, and also a splendid palace adorned with 
figures of animals, decorated with gilded ceilings and candelabra 
of Corinthian brass. He gave to the city a beautiful market- 
place, and an amphitheatre — the remains of which are stiU 

^ Sometimes called by the name of the ^rt poHor, merely Gkdilee, Jos. Ant, 18, 
6, 4. 
» lb. 18, 6; B.J, 2, 9. 6. » Ant. 18, 2, 3 ; 18, 4, 6. 
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Tisible, — and pronounced Tiberias to be the first city of Galilee, 
taking precedence even of Sepphoris. The peculiarities of its 
origin and architecture gave it a strong Gentile character, and 
made it a seat of Greek culture : hence it was an ofTence to the 
Jews, whose leaders in Jerusalem, shortly before the fall of the 
holy city, gave orders for the destruction of the palace of Antipas.^ 
In Persea also, Antipas did honour to the imperial house by the 
fortified city of Julias (Livias). Finally, he splendidly restored 
the old city of Sepphoris, in the midst of Galilee, which had 
been wholly destroyed in the war with Varus. From the cir- 
cumstances of the case, Sepphoris became once more supeiior to 
Tiberias.* 

There was little that was brilliant in the prince's personal 
qualities. He was sluggish and apathetic, timid and unenter- 
prizing, both in peace and war, easily embarrassed and given to 
desx>ondency ; he was marked chiefly by that mean cunning of the 
fox which is ascribed to him in the GospeL' His most decisive 
actions were performed at the instigation of his wife, contrary to 
his own inclination. In matters of religion, he was obtuse and 
without conviction, even without policy : in the founding of his 
cities, he unnecessarily irritated the Jews; and with reference to 
the procuratorship he did not possess himself of the national 
sympathy which, under Pilate, offered itself again, as an unde- 
served piece of good fortune, to the sons of Herod.* Nothing 
excited strong emotions in him except wealth — ^which he used 
ignobly in his relations to others — feasting, and women.^ His 
passion for Herodias, his brother Herod's wife, whom he visited 
on a journey to Some, caused him to overlook the fact that by 
marrying her he became a criminal towards his brother, a trans- 
gressor of the Law, an object of enmity to the Arab chiefs of his 
father-in-law, and finally the murderer of John the Baptist. 

* A%t. 18, 2, 8 ; Job. Viia, 9, 12, 18 ; B, /. 2, 21, 6. Comp. Sepp, Jerutalem 
und dot Keilige Land, II. p. 188. Bakkath, Joshua xix. 85. 

« AnL 18, 2, 1, 8 ; B, /. 2, 9, 1. » Ant, 18, 7 ; Luke xiii. 82. 

* Philo, Ltg, ad Cdj. p. 1084. » Ant. 18, 6, 2 ; 18, 7, 1. 
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In spite of everything, however, he must have been an endur- 
able ruler, since his people bore with him for forty years. 
Josephus mentions no complaint, except that occasioned by the 
murder of the Baptist The Galileans were undoubtedly less 
difficult to deal vnih in religious matters than the Jews ; but 
they would have defended themselves against extortion. There 
was therefore some merit in that "love of rest" which was other- 
wise injurious to him.* 

Tlie star of the tetrarch Antipas set with that of his patron 
Tiberius. His good fortune was obscured some years before the 
emperor's death : a journey to Rome in A.D. 34 failed to procure 
him his brother Philip's inheritance, which soon after fell, as by 
a stroke of good luck at play, to his brother-in-law. A war 
with the Arab chief Aretas resulted from this journey, — a war 
which ended in an important reverse (AD. 36). From this 
journey, also, resulted the murder of John the Baptist, a 
deed which displeased the tetrarch's own people, and disposed 
them to feel a malicious pleasure in his reverses. Finally, 
any effectual aid from Rome against the Arabians was prevented 
by the death of Tiberius, and by the disdain of the Roman 
governor, who withdrew into winter quarters at Petra.^ But 
the worst consequences resulted from a second journey to Roma 
After Herodias* brother Agrippa, son of the executed Aristo- 
bulus, and formerly spendthrift, beggar, robber-knight, and 
market-inspector at Tiberias, had, in the spring of A.D. 37, 
by the favour of his friend the new emperor Caligula, become 
tetrarch of Philip's district with the title of king; after Herodias 
had seen that brother, who was vain till his death, passing 
tlirough the crowds, probably at the feast of Tabernacles at 
Jerusalem (in the autumn of AD. 38), with the ostentation of a 
parvenu in royal robes, with his diadem and the golden chain 
that Caligula had hung round his neck, and with his escort of 

» Ant. 18, 7, 2. 

* Ih. 18, 5, 1 — 8. For farther details see below, the history of the Baptist and 
the chronology of the first public appearance of Jesas. 
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guards, who had been recently acquired in Alexandria, and who 
iweTe furnished with gilded armour and silver shields ; after this 
time, Herodias gave her husband Antipas no peace, reviling 
him as a man without public spirit and incapable of great deeds, 
— because his natural disposition and his anxiety as to the state 
of his relations with Eome kept him in Palestine, — until, in the 
spring of A.D. 39, with truly royal pomp and with no stint of 
bars of gold and silver for bribery, he journeyed with her to 
Italy, in order to obtain from Caligula the title of King. But 
Agrippa had anticipated him, and had already accused his 
brother-in-law — ^with whom he had quarrelled at the very first 
—of conspiring with Sejanus and with the Parthians, and of 
having collected together arms enough for 70,000 men. The 
cause of Antipas was lost as soon as, at Baiae, he honestly gave 
an affirmative answer to CaUgula's plain question as to his store 
of arms ; and he was from that hour condemned to perpetual 
banishment on account of his insatiable avarice. He was re- 
stricted to Lyons (the " Wars of the Jews " mentions Spain), 
and his only consolation was derived from the fact that Herodias 
shared his misfortunes until his death ; perhaps also, if his rival 
brother Archelaus, who had been banished to Vienne, still lived, 
he might confer with him on the mutability of human things 
(A-D. 39).^ The same Agrippa, whose vain display had, in one 
and the same year (A.D. 38), irritated the people of Alexandria 
to b^n the persecutions of the Jews under Caligula, and 

* Ant, 18, 7 ; A /. 2, 9, 6. Whilst ArU. 18, 7, 2, places the deposition of Anti- 
PM in the second year of Caligula (A.D. 38, 39), Ant. 19, 8, 2, favours the fourth 
jear (A.D. 40). But the year 89 mast he accepted : (1) Agrippa came to Palestiue 
asking, first in the summer of A.D. 38, Ant. 18, 6, 11, comp. Pbilo, Leg. ad Caj. 
pp. 1017 sqq.; (2) Agrippa remained in Palestine, Ant. 18, 7, 2, whilst in A.D. 40 
he was again in Rome, Philo, p. 1029, iln/. 18, 8, 7 ; (3) Caligula was in Bains and 
Poteoli before the German campaign (A.D. 40), i.c. in A.D. 39, Suet. (Jalvj. 19 ; (4) 
the A lexandrian'embassy journeyed to Rome in the winter of A.D. 38, 39, and was with 
the emperor^ Puteoli, Philo, Leg. ad Caj. pp. 1019, &c. The statement as to the 
fourth year is explained hy the fact that Agrippa entei*ed into posse-^sion of Galilee 
first in the year 40. Philo, Leg. ad Caj. p. 1037, is also in favour of A D. 39. The 
eouis aU»o (Bckhel, 1, 3, pp. 486 sqq.) show a forty-third year of Antipas. Ewald, 
again, VI. p. 295, fixes the deposition in A.D. 39. 

VOL. I. T 
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aroused the deadly jealousy of his kindred, now came into 
possession of the territory of Antipas. And it was at the same 
time, and alm-^sr at the same place (at Puteoli and Baiae), that 
Philo. ar the head of the embassy of Alexandrian Jews, also 
suffered under the caprices of the Soman tyrant 

The picture which history has bequeathed of Philip, the son 
of Herod the Great by Cleopatra of Jerusalem, is more favour- 
able : in his person, it is possible to become reconciled to the 
house of Herod His dominion in the north-east of Palestine 
was the pxU of the last wanderings of Jesus. One sign in his 
favour wiis the confidence reposed in him by Axchelaus, who 
apjxnntovl him as administrator of his kingdom, and by the 
goveruv^r of Syria, Varus, who seconded his attempts to obtain 
the crown when the prospects of Archelaus had become gloomy. 
AVhen he was appointed tetrarch, he devoted himself to his 
own land, which he never left ; and he reigned prosperously for 
thirty-seven years, to the twentieth year of Tiberius. At the 
sources of the Jordan, in honour of the imperial house, and with 
the stereotyped nomenclature of flatter}^ in use among these 
petty vassal princes, he founded the city of Co&sarea Philippi; 
and on the north of the lake of Gennesareth he transformed the 
village of Bethsaida into a large and flourishing town, Julias 
(after the daughter of Augustus), and there took up his resi- 
dence. Thus he also was compelled to pay homage to the 
Eomaiis ; and in doing this he went so far as to impress the 
image of Augustus \\\)OTi his coins — a proceeding from which 
Antipas and even Kome refrained. For the rest, he aimed at 
the well-being of his subjects, and avoided his father's too multi- 
farious activity. He levied moderate taxes, was a just judge, and 
a friend to the poor and the persecuted. He travelled as unosten- 
tatiously and with as few followers as was consistent with the 
characteristic Eastern custom, which required the king to carry 
his royal stiite with him on a journey, and to administer justice 
on the highways. The country became prosperous, and even 
the mgged Tmchonitis grew populous. Since he left no chil- 
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dren from his marriage with Salome, the daughter of Herodias, 
Tiberius, after Philip's death (A.D. 33, 34), passing over even 
his friend Agrippa, annexed the tetrarchy to Syria* 

The subsequent history of these countries belongs to the apos- 
tolic age. We must state that the sun of good fortune once 
more unexpectedly rose upon the Holy Land in the person of 
the Herodian Agrippa, the offspring of Herod the Great's exe- 
cuted son Aristobulus, and the treacherous brother-in-law of 
Antipas : this Agrippa ruled, under the name of king, over the 
tetrarchy of Philip from the year AD. 37, and over that of 
Antipas from AD. 39, 40 ; finally, in AD. 41, he was put in 
possession by the emperor Claudius of the whole of the territory 
that had belonged to his grandfather, and, in the noblest sense of 
the word, he proved himself an Asmonsean Herodian, a protector 
of his people. But we must add that the dream was short : the 
popidar king died at Caesarea in AD. 44, in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age, and nearly all his possessions fell to Eome. His son, 
Agrippa IL, who was seventeen years old at his father's death, 
gradually obtained, under Claudius (in AD. 48 and 53) and 
Nero (AD. 54), a very modest kingdom, including the tetrarchy 
of Philip and only fragments of Galilee. From AD. 44, the 
Bomans alone ruled in Jerusalem, although between A.D. 46 
and 48, Herod, the brother of Agrippa I., and afterwards Agrippa 
IL, were permitted to have control over the temple rites. The 
latter, like all his house, was too favourable to the Gentiles, and 
not always mindful of the peculiarities of his own nation ; in 
alliance with the Eomans, he survived the last desperate struggle 
of the Jews, and, when an old man under Trajan, saw Jerusalem 



» B. /. 2, 9, 1, 6 ; Ant. 18, 4, 6. Trachonitia, 17, 2, 2. Marmge, 18, 5, 4. For 
the e(niia» oomp. Ewald, Oeach. Israels, V. p. 46, note 2 (1st ed.). Borne, see Renan, 
Li$Ap(iirtM, 1866, p. 144. Cnsftrea, comp. Suet. Oct. 60 : Reges amici atque socii, 
d angnU in sno qniBqae regno, Casareas urhes condidemnt. The temples of Angas- 
tu and of Some, «fter A.U.C. 725, Suet. Oct. 52. Tac. Ann. 1, 10 ; 4, 37. Dio, 51, 
80. Mommaen, VI. 

' Oomp. p. 254, note. He betrayed his kttest sentiments in Berytus, which he 
filed with kmtken imagts, Ani. 20, 9, 4. Similarly his father, comp. 19, 9, 1. 
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Second Division.— THE EELIGIOUS GEOUND-WORK. 



Amid the storma of time, and while sofifering the imsoii^t 
embraces of the great nations that for centuries had been con- 
tomiing for the possession of the Holy Land, the i>eople of (Jod 
were exposeil to other losses than such as were merely political : 
the nation was in danger of losing its individuality, its spiritual 
existence. Are we to ascribe instability to the Divine purposes, 
when a nation for which the finger of God seemed to have 
fashionoil this comer of the Mediterranean, bulwarked with sea, 
mountains and deserts, becomes, after a certain point in its 
history, more than any other, the football and object of barter 
among conquerors ? Or does the eye discern, though from afar, 
tlio ways of the Divine Wisdom which willed that the acquisi- 
tions won in tliis quiet working-place of the Spirit should flow 
forth into His wide and thus newly-enriched world — ^nay, which 
would norvo the profound mind that dwelt there not only to the 
mvvit enduring steadfastness by the fiery trial of unparalleled 
earthly sulVoring. but also to the consummate daring of an ideal 
c\»utcuipt for and an ideal conquest of, the world, by victorious 
hi\uouwanl-struggliug thought ? 



FiR5>T Section. — The Jewish Illumination. Philo thb 
Alexandrian. 

TnorcH Israel did not remain altogether uninjured in character 
and peculiarities by this enforced intercourse with the Gentile 
world, it played the part of teacher more prominently than that 
of learner. Exile had both strengthened the old belief^ and sup- 
plemented it with Eastern, especially Persian, religious elements, 
with the doctrine of a kingdom of good and evil spirita. After 
the time of Alexander the Great — who in person at Jerusalem so 
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xnagnanimoosly relieved the high-priest Jaddua and the people 
from their anxieties — Greek culture, attractive by contrast and 
superior in science, art and social customs, had flowed in with 
stronger and more irresistible force. Under the Macedonian, 
Sichem already stood forth with its temple of Gerizim, as a 
sanctuary for all the law-despisers of Jerusalem ; and imder his 
successors, Greek education, science, art, religion, and licentious- 
ness, began to press in from Egypt and Syria. From the middle 
of the third century before Christ, Philhellenism had crept in 
through some of the oldest high-priestly families — as, in par- 
ticular, through Joseph, son of Tobias, and farmer of taxes and 
governor of the people (under Ptolemy Euergetes, who died 
B.C. 222), and through Joseph's son Hjrrcanus, a family con- 
nected with David. From the same circles — e.g. Jason the 
high-priest and Alcimus — under Antiochus Epiphanes, came the 
open assertion of heathenism, which tempted the Syrian king to 
improve (as Tacitus expresses it) the Jewish customs, to abolish 
the old religion, to act violently towards the adherents of that 
religion, and to dedicate the temple at Jerusalem to the Olympic 
Zesua (B.C. 168).^ The war of liberation waged by the priest 
Mattathias and his " zealots " (Chasidim) against the " lawless " 
(from B.C. 167), was an act of the most thorougli emancipation* 
in the interests of pure religion ; but very soon — and especially 
from the time of Aristobulus I., who bore the title of " Philhel- 
lene," and caused Greek coins to be struck — friendship with the 
Greeks revived even in the princely family that had fought in 
the war of liberation. Alexander Jannaeus (B.C. 105 — 79), sur- 
rounded by foreigners and mistresses, systematically abused the 
national party ; and after the short interval that was favourable 

1 Alexander the Great, AfU. 11, 8. Joseph, Hyrcanus (related to the high -priest 
Onias), 12, 4. Connection with David, according to Breviar, Phil, in Herzfeld, 
L p. 879. State of things in the time of Antiochus, 1 Mace. i. 11 sqq. ; Ant. 12, 5. 
Ta& Hitior, 5, 8. Comp. Ewald, IV. pp. 372 sq. Jost, I. pp. 346 sqq. Gr&tE, HI. 
pp. 26 aqq. Henfeld, 11. pp. 186 sqq. Oehler, article VoUc Qottet. Also Gross- 
Dt PkUowpkia Saddveaorumf Programm IV. (1838). Also below, Fhari 
I and Saddnceiam. 



^ -ntf laciMsiL l as T x} . masr Akzszidn izid HTreamiBy b^an the 
iuur sn. :t 5ir:«L Tift rm:.v*»g nf iiwnpnprs.* 

rjit^ hii.~conL X ^viac ^v-k i.L t u gn obcuned much moie ex- 
Tsssrr^y Ezxiictr iJi£^ «^?v-$ 'whz 'ws^ ahroftd, thin in the Jewish 
iizhtsLLZiL Z2j± umlneiissB Jev? vbo. like the sun in his 
rrizr^L fZtisL :«:i:l ats cni -vssl otsi amoK the nations in some 
ck»i£ \j TiK^T'tt: zLsirR^cafL ssid in odier esses by the eager 
wzcti nf ^^r^y ^ i-n^ — iziiisr iboGsuids in Sjriay Asia Minor, 
E^ZTTC Or^eiSfH^ iz^l Bccag. aiicced. as ve can easily nnderstand, 
n:<: :cIt ii*r Itsr^a^? bn in pin also the customs of the foreign 
Iii^iii:* ^-^7 remify as:=:aed (k««k and Soman names, as we 
ser- f :t rxijzil-e- is ibe nsiDS? of ihe Alexandrian elders ; they 
f>ll-:''"'^i €TerT oiccriiiMG — a^ri-mlnxFe. merchandise, commerce, 
ani r^Ti^aiiriL &=.•! sOiiDeiinies the profanest occupations, as 
plar-ictinj:. aiX-isaylii^. azbi the keeping of brothels. They art- 
fall j coaceale^l ibeir circumcision and intermarried with Crentiles. 
The V frequeniel — as did eren the pious Alexandrian, Philo— ihe 
heathen theatre and gladiatorial combats. Philo incessantly 
deplores their falling away from the customs of their fathers, 
their volatflization of literal commands into mere ideas, their 
indifference to divine worship, and comphiins even of the exist- 
ence of inexorable scoffers at the sacred history ; and he lived to 
witness, in his own family, the going over to heathenism of his 
nephew, Tiberius Alexander, afterwards procurator of Judaea 
under Claudius Caesar.' Nevertheless, by the side of all this 

» Arbtobalaa, Ant. 13, 11, 3. Janniras, 13, 13, 5; 13, 14, 2; B.J. 1, 5, 1. 
iWriviKri iroXiTfia, Ant. 12, 5, 1. JvofUM, 1 ICaoc ii. 44. ixi/ii^ia, 2 Mao<£ xiT. 3. 
Comp. Gratz, 111. pp. 99 iqq. Oehler, 1. c. pp. 283 aqq. 

• The diffusion of Jadaira, Joe. Con. Ap. 2, 39 ; B. /. 2, 18 ; 7, 3, 3. Philo, 
leg. ad Caj. pp. 1031, 1023 ; in Place, p. 971. Seneca ap. Aug. Civ. D. 6, 11. 

' I wonld remind the reader only of the Jewish actor Alitoroa, under Nero (Joe. 
Vita, 8) ; of Poppiea ; of the Roman satiriate' descriptions of the Jewish soothsayen 
who invoked Jupiter, and in their magic formuls mentioned the heathen gods together 
with Solomon and Moses. As to the keepers of brothels, &c., comp. Jnven. 8, 159 sq. ; 
Pliny, //. nat. 80, 2. Mixed marriages mentioned in the N. T., oomp. 1 Cor. viL 1 
sqq. ; Acts xvi. 1, xxiT. 24. Philo in the theatre, see his work, Quod annisprob, 
liber., Frankfort ed. 1691, pp. 869, 886. ^9 ndrpia luvovci, PhUo, J>e vit. Mos, 
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yielding to modem and Hellenic thought, there ever survived a 
consciousness of peculiarity, an attachment to the Law — of which 
Philo so often boasts — ^pride in an ancient sacred history, even 
in the name of Jew, and a glowing and remarkably successful 
zeal for the conversion of the Gentiles. From west and east, 
from Kome and Babylon, even from Egypt, where, since the time 
of Antiochus (cir. B.C. 160), a special temple had been built in 
Leontopolis, the sons of the dispersion, together with their con- 
verts, flocked to the feasts in the city of the great King ; and the 
embassies to the feasts deposited treasures of sacred tribute in 
the temple which was dearer to the Jews than all else. Envious 
heathenism gave expression to its annoyance at the accumula- 
tion of these treasures, by the mouth of Cicero ; and a little 
later, in the person of Crassus and others, laid a phmdering 
hand upon them, but without exhausting them.^ The com- 
pletest amalgamation with Hellenism occurred in Egypt, where, 
favoured by the Ptolemies, there lived a million Jews ; and of 
the five districts of Alexandria with its 300,000 free inhabitants 
(Diodorus), more than two were peopled by Jews.^ But here 
they fulfilled a higher mission than that of merely transporting 
Soman com across the Mediterranean : they undertook to mediate 
between the spiritual culture of the East and that of the West. 
They engaged in this work in an independent and dignified 
manner, without national self-assertion, and without sacrificing 
their nationality to foreign influences: they enriched Judaism 
with the thought and art of Greece ; whilst, on the other hand, 

L p. 607. Scoffer^ ib., Dt rwm. mut. p. 1053. Herzfeld, p. 515. Tib. Alexander, 
Ant. 20, 5, 2. 

^ Comp. Philo, in Place,, see p. 280, note 1. Self-consciousness, Rom. ii. 17 ; 
B«T. IL 9, iii 9. Proeelytes, Jos. Con. Ap, 2, 89. Horace, Sat. 1, 9, 70 sq. Tac. 
Hisi. 5, 6. Treasares, Cic. Pro Place. 28. Embassies bringing sacred tribute, Jos. 
Ant, 18, 9, 1. MiirpOTToXic, U^ottoXic, Pbilo, Leg. p. 1031 ; Matt. v. 35 ; Rev. xx. 9. 
Temple treMoie, oomp. Craasos, Gabinus, Pilate, Agrippa II., and Florus. Comp. 
Grats, pp. 122 sqq. 

• Dispersion in JSgTpt, Philo, in Place, p. 971. Jewish quarters, ih. 973. Occu- 
pations: peasants, merchants, sailors, artizans, ib. 974. The elders, ib. 976. As to 
Alexandria, see also B. /. 2, 16, 4. Comp.— besides Ewald and Oehler— Jost, I. 
pp. VSl iqq. ; Qrats, III. pp. 20 sqq. ; Herzfeld, III. pp. 436 sqq. 
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they gave to heatbenism the imperishable essence of Mosaism, 
purer conceptions, purer and humane manners, in an enlightened 
Greek fonn.^ Jewish philosophers — of whom the first we can 
distinguish is Aristobulus the Aristotelian (B.C. 160), reputed 
to have been a Galilean by birth — Jewish poets and historians, 
made their appearance, and skilfully converted Moses into a 
Greek philosopher, and the philosophers into the patrons and 
clients of Hebrew wisdom. The sacredly revered central point 
of tlie whole of the new literature was formed by the translation 
of the Old Testament into Greek, and, by the influence of the 
philosophers, even into a Greek form of thought. The most 
complete compendium of the Neo-jewish views> as represented 
in a tolerably hanuonious manner by the Septuagint translation 
(B.C. 250 — 150), by Aristobulus, by the Jewish Sibylline poets, 
by the Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach (cir. B.C. 130), and by 
the probably much later and truly Philonic book of the Wisdom 
of Solomon, is found in Phiio of Alexandria, the contemporary of 
Jesus. A history of Jesus cannot pass over the man who, on 
account of the age in which he lived, and the great similarity 
and contrasts between him and Jesus, challenges comparison 
with the latter, even though it can be shown that the course of 
life of Jesus did not in any way come into contact with that of 
lMiao.2 

^ The subjection to the Law, even on the part of Egyptian Jews, is shown by Philo : 
simplicity of life, also of diet, in Place, p. 979 ; virtue and seclusion of women and 
virgins, ib. p. 977 ; triumphant martyrdom, ib. ; although there were not wanting 
those who fell away, ib. p. 979. As things that attracted the Gentiles, Joaephus (Con, 
Ap. 2, 39) mentions unitedness, benevolence, diligence, and heroism in suffering for the 
Law. 

* Concerning the Alexandrian Jews, especially Aristobulus and the Septuagint, 
comp. Ku8. 7, 32; Prctp. eo, 9, 6; 13, 12. Clem. Strom. 1, 15, 22; 6, IL Valc- 
kenaer, Diatribe de Aristobulo Judaso, 1806. Ewald, IV. pp. 808 sqq. Oehler, L c 
Fritzsche, Bibd (Ilerzog). Herzfeld, III. pp. 473 sqq., 564 sqq. Frankel, Ueberdie 
paldstiniachc und alexandrini^e Schriftforsckung, Progr. 1854. Joat, Oedch. des 
Jtulenihums, I. pp. 367 sqq. Qratz, III. 26 sqq. Zeller, Philoiophie der Qriechen, 
1st ed. III. 2, pp. 559 sqq. A whole literature is devoted to Philo the Alexandrian: 
comp. Grossmann, Qiccationes 2>hilo7iiana^ 1829. As also Schaffer, 1829. Gfrorer, 
Gesch. des Urckrittentkums, 1831. Diihne, Jildisch-alcxandrinigche Religions-philO' 
Sophie, 1834. Zeller, 1. c. 1852, III. 2, pp. 594 sqq. Riehm, Hebraerbrirf, pp. 249 
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Philo (to whom the later Jews have given the Hebrew name 
Jedidiah) may have been bom about twenty years before Christ, 
since, on the occasion of his embassy to the emperor Caligula 
in A.D. 39, he describes himself as an elderly man.^ He was 
brother to Alexander, a man who both by his family and wealth 
"was the leading member of the Alexandrian community and 
president of the Jews (Alabarch) ; and was himself (according to 
Josephus) so tenowned, that he held the first place in an im- 
portant deputation of three to Caligula, in the interests of his 
oppressed co-religionists. He — as well as Alexander — was on 
intimate terms with the Jewish royal house (a sign of liberal 
views) ; and, together with king Agrippa, to whom his brother 
"was banker, friend, and ultimately also kinsman, he continued to 
1)6 the unwearied protector of the rights of the nation, especially 
under Caligula. Notwithstanding the existence of a temple in 
Egypt, his family was so faithful to the temple in Jerusalem 
that the gold and silver plating of nine of the temple doors pro- 
claimed the splendid beneficence of Alexander. The nobility of 
his race and his profound erudition — of which Josephus also 
speaks — ^were crowned by the elevation and stainlessness of a 
natural character which, nurtured from his youth up in pliilo- 
sophical ideals, resisted the fascinations of sensuality, riches, 
and honour, and gave to his like-minded wife, when speaking of 
women's love of fine dress^ the proud sentiment, that the hus- 

•qq. J. G. Mailer, PAtZo, in Henog. I. pp. 235 sqq. ; XI. pp. 578 sqq. Most 
leoently, Ewald, VL pp. 238 aqq. Langen, pp. 264 sqq. The Book of Wisdom 
aaeribed to Philo as early aa Jerome*B time, Prof, in libr. ScU. According to Grimm, 
aa old aa B.C. 145. Swald (lY. pp. 626 sqq.) recognizes its close resemblance to 

Phno. 

^ it rjiKuuav Koi iroi^eiov, Philo, Leg, dd Caj, p. 1018. The year 39 (the journey 
in tlie winter, i.e. in the beginning of 89) can be fixed with exactness from thio work 
and from Joaephna (comp. Philo, pp. 1017 sqq. ; Jos. AtU. 18, 6, 11). Also Fluccus, 
the goTemor of Egypt, appears to have been deposed in the aatamn of 38 ; and the 
jonmey followed upon that deposal ; comp. in Place, pp. 982 sq. Ewald, VI. pp. 
310 aq., fixes the jonmey in A.D. 89, 40. Jost, I. p. 381, very inaccurately fixes his 
birth at about the time of Herod's death. Ewald, VI. p. 311, sets it at B.C. 10— 
20 ; ib. p. 239, he saya that in A.D. 40, Philo was about 60 — 70 years old. 
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band's virtue was the wife's adornment^ He lived down to the 
times of the emperor Claudius (his brother must have died 
before A.D. 46) ; and an ancient Christian tradition, mentioned 
by Eusebius, brings the greatest representative of progressive 
Judaism into relations with Peter at Bome, similar to those 
which are said to have existed between Paul and Seneca.* 

Philo does not claim to be an original thinker, or the inter- 
preter of a new view of the world which should overcome the 
opposite opinions of the day, or to be the organ of a new divine 
revelation. Now and then he may boast of being the interpreter 
of the divine mysteries to those who do not understand them, or, 
in the warm sunshine of the ideas which dawn upon him, he 
may praise the God who has risen upon his soul ; but generally 
he is conscious of proclaiming old truths which he has learnt 
either from Moses, or from the teachers of the Law, or from the 
Alexandrian philosophers, or from the holy men settled in the 
desert, or from Plato, Pythagoras, and the rest. In accordance 
with the spirit of the age, he is dependent upon the thoughts of 
others, a man of fusion and reconciliation ; but he boldly grasps 
the most difficult mediatorial rdle which the world could offer. 
If he does not solve his problem, it is because it cannot be 
solved without a higher truth than either Judaism or heathenism 
possessed. He brings to his task an amount of ability and learn- 
ing, of acuteness and range of thought and language, which saves 
him from the reproach of absurdity, and which has secured to 
his aspiring mind the glory of having struck the highest points 

^ Job. Ant 18, 8, 1 ; 20, 5, 2 ; B. J. 5, 6, 8; comp. Ewald, p. 288. Qnits, pp. 
265 sqq. Connection with the Herodians, Philo, Ltg, pp. 1017 sq., 1088 sq. ; in 
Pkucc. pp. 669 sqq. Afterwards, even relationship, Jos. Ant. 19, 5, 1 ; 20, 7, 8. 
Ewald, VI. p. 285, attempts to show, from the treatises published by Aucher, that 
Alex, was Philo's nephew. On the contrary, I am led to doubt this by Ant. 18, 8, 1, 
and especially by 20, 5, 2, where the death of the supposed nephew, more correctly 
brother, is already — in A.D. 46 — assumed. Josephus would have been acquainted 
with these relationships. Tiberius Alexander, the nephew and procurator, he calls 
simply Alexander, Ant, 20, 5, 2. 

' The Leg. ad Caj. &c was written under Claudius. The tradition, Eos. 2, 17. 
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of agreement between Hebraism and philosophy, and even the 
snpreme glory of approaching, of possessing affinity with, the 
greater Master who followed him. 

Philo was not one of the many precipitate Jewish reformers 
of his time, who were ready to barter cheaply their Jewish in- 
heritance for the advantages of a new illumination. The national 
philosophy is his firm standpoint. Abraham, the Chaldsean and 
father of the race, is to him the forerunner of all God-believing 
and Grod-fiUed men ; Moses, the father of the Law, the theolo- 
gian, and yet more especially the proto-prophet, nay, the prophet, 
lawgiver, priest, and king in one, is to him the greatest of all 
men, the man who was honoured with the abiding indwelling of 
the Spirit of God, and who rose to the highest heights of wisdom.^ 
The other holy men of the past were, in. relation to him, only 
disciples and Mends ; and the greatest men among the Greeks, 
Heraclitus, Hesiod, Plato, Zeno, even the Greek lawgivers, of 
themselves only dimly perceiving the nature of God and of the 
world and the true law, learnt more clearly from him. Greek 
science in general bore the same relation to the divine wisdom 
as Hagar the stranger to Sarah the princess.* Hence Philo him- 
self made it the chief business of his life to interpret the deep 
meanings of the Law of Moses, which was important in every 
letter; and though much may at present appear to us as in- 
genious trifling, yet he has beautifully given prominence to, and 
has finely and edifyingly expounded, the kernel of the Law, the 
ten commandments, the one Grod and His providence, the spiritual 
and moral worship of God, the friendliness towards man of all 
God's commands, which do not threaten, but are serviceable to 
man and are easy to keep.' The Jewish nation itself is the first- 

^ CoD|». eoneeiniDg Abraham, the fine passage in De nobil. p. 908. Moses dvi^p rd 
w^trra fuytm'oc cat rtKiioraToc, Vit. Mot. I. p. 602. His foor offices, De prcan. 
p. 918 ; lir airn^ fOcurag rr^ djcporfjra oo^iaq, Mundi opif. p. 2. 

• Dt eonffretiu queer, erud. grot. p. 427 : ffappa yvyij, TroXXan) ik 'Ay dp »/ 
iyKMcXioc fiowrun^ iraaa. 

• Importanoe of every letter, De profug. p. 468. ^iXavBpiama, De eharit. p. 697. 
c^pioc dyoBbc, oifK dwiiXiiv, De dccalogCf pp. 768 sq. ov x«X€ir^v, De victim. 
p. 85S; Dtpram. p. 922. 
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bom of the Creator, his peculiar, eternal possession, the priest 
and God-seeing prophet for the other nations, the leadership of 
which belongs to it, and out of compulsory subjection to which, 
even out of the hands of a Caligula, it will rise again, though the 
very temple, the holiest thing of all, seem to be lost.^ The nation 
has indeed itself apostatized, and bears the penalty of its apos- 
tasy; but, a bereaved orphan in the world, it is not forsaken of 
God : its symbol is the blossoming almond-rod of Aaron, and 
its conversion will bring to it and to the world the age of the 
Messiah. 

Hand in hand with this theocratical Jewish standpoint, goes 
an extensive adoption of Gentile culture. In this manner, Juda- 
ism itself is consciously, and yet more unconsciously, trans- 
formed, spiritualized, und dissipated. All the wise men of the 
world are favourites of Philo's, from the Gymnosophists of India 
and the Magi of Persia to the philosophers of Greece, that 
" cradle " of all culture — Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, Cleanthes. The historians and the tragedians 
also spring up in his memory. The wise men of Greece are to 
him virtuous, holy, godly men. To him, as to the Stoics and to 
Moses, ethics is the highest branch of philosophy, for the final 
problem of wisdom is purity of life. Even the mythology of the 
poets he explains by means of allegory. In this way he is able 
to find truth in the Gentile religion itself — a thing almost impos- 
sible to the Jew. Much as he abhors heathenism, which sets the 
creature in the place of the Creator, yet since its objects of wor- 
ship, and especiaUy the stars, those visible gods, in some sort 
represent the Godhead, he forbids the cursing of those objects of 
worship, as desecrating the name of God himself; and he believes 
in the divine punishment of a robbery of the temple at Delphi.* 
Under such circumstances, Greek ideas necessarily entered 

* Comp. Leg, ad CaJ. pp. 902, 101 9 sq. 

* Zeller, pp. 696 sqq. The heathen : rivkq rbv K6<rfiov ftaXXov rj tI»v Koa/ioiroihy 
OaviiaaavTfQy De opif. mufid. p. 2. ritv ^ dvuirdriu koi trpiafivTarov 7€vvirr»)v— 
9rapecaXvi//avro, De decal. p. 751. 
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deeply into his own theology. Plato's doctrine of ideas, the 
Stoic doctrine of virtue, so often flow from his pen, that the 
ancients said: "Either Philo platonized, or Plato philonized."^ 
The means of infusing Greek thought into Jewish, however, was 
that all-embracing allegory which Plato and the Stoics had 
already applied to the interpretation of the Greek myths, and 
which Aristobulus had naturalized in Alexandria, long before 
Philo. The Scripture is full of the allegory of the letter which 
— the letter — after the manner of a body, contains within itself 
the "souL" Not merely the Law, with its thousand sensual 
trivialities, but even the history of the patriarchs, disappears in 
allegory, and Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are simply representa- 
tives of the virtues ! Thus, much of the Scripture, when taken 
literally, would be mythical, absurd, foolish, a mere profanity : 
who can suppose that God required six days to make the world, 
or that in a material form he talked with Abraham or Moses, in 
a thorn-bush or on Sinai ? These material representations are 
only acts of condescension on the part of God to the weakness 
of the multitude, who could not otherwise understand him. As 
God himself once said to Moses : Tell them I am the Existing 
One, who has no other name but that of Existence ; but if, in 
the weakness of their nature, they ask for a specific name, then 
call me the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, — the three pat- 
terns of virtua^ Philo is altogether imaware that he is thus 
introducing into the Old Testament anything different from, or 
newer and higher than, what is already there : in his opinion, 
the higher meaning is God's original meaning, and he thanks 
God for calling him to be the interpreter of His thoughts. In a 
certain sense, also, God insists upon both letter and spirit : He 



^ Jerome, Cat, 11, and Ep, ad Magn.- 83. Clem. Strom. 1, 15, 72, ealla him a 
Fyihagoreaa. 

• Vit. Moa, I. p. 614 ; Leg. aZleg. I. p. 41 : wiiB(q iraw rb ohtrBai, H vfifpaiQ 
il KoB^ov XP^V i^^t^i^ ytyovivai. Decal. p. 748 (has God spoken ?) : dirayf, 
fitfr tit vovy tror l\9y rhv rjfUTfpov. o(> yap wf avOpioiroc o Otof, ffrSfiaroi 
KOM yXicfftic *m iftriipUiv Mfuvot. See also Zeller, p. 601 . 
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mllows no one to break the ontwaid Sabbath, or neglect the feast- 
days, or circumcision, under pretence of a spiritual interpre- 
tation. Who dares separate himself as a recluse from the com- 
munitv, and provoke its reproach ? or set aside the ordinances of 
greater men \ or impiously destroy the body, the organ of tiie 
soul, whilst the cherishing of the body — the Law — first reveals 
the spiritual meaning of that Law ? 

The Philonic theology is materially the result of a peculiar 
combination of the Jewish and of the Platonic and Neo-platonic 
conceptions of God. The God of the Old Testament, as the 
God "of sublimity" {dtr Gott '*der £rJugberJieit"y-^ modem 
philosophy, in the person of H^el, called Him — possessed a kind 
of elective affinity with the conception of God of that Greek 
philosophy which believed the Supreme Being could be correctly 
defined by the negation of everything that was finite. Accord- 
ingly, Philo described God as the simply Existent, and denied 
Him every attribute, every name, even such as the Good, the 
Beautiful, the Blessed, the One, since He is better than goodness, 
higher than unity, can never be known in his ffow, but only in 
his That, — ^his whole name is the four mysterious letters (Jhvh), 
is pure Being.^ 

By such means, indeed, neither a fuller theology, nor even a 
passing over of Grod into the world, was to be obtained. And 
yet it was the problem of philosophy as well as of religion to 
explain the world out of God, and on the other hand to lead 
it to God. But how could the world be derived from this Being 
which ever withdrew from contact with the world ? Neither 
Philo, nor the philosophy of the time, could solve the problem 
except at the expense of logic. Still, the " sublimity " was not 
sacrificed. The Divine essence, unrecognizable by the world, 
recognizable only by itself, contains within itself the fullness of 
all real things, is the prototype of all perfection, is ever active, 
ever creating. If it does not essentially pass over into the world, 

^ Dtpram, eipotn. p. 916. Zeller, pp. 603 aqq. 
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it does 80 apercUivdy by its powers, its angels, its supreme good- 
ness and omnipotence, its hierarchy of archangels ; the instru- 
ment, interpreter, representative, and messenger of God, the 
image, the firstborn, the Son of God, the second God who is 
himself (Jod, the divine Word, the Logos, communicates with 
the world; he is the idea, the prototype of the world and of man, 
the architect and upholder of the world ; he is the manna and 
the rock in the desert. He creates the world, not in time, but 
with time ; and he doe^ not, strictly speaking, create it, but he 
forms it, by impressing himself, the intelligent world, like a 
signet-ring, upon the independent matter, the void, the dark, the 
formless, the non-existent, the chaotic, the discordsmt, the groimd 
of all the imperfection and evil in the world.^ 

The world, so far as it is of God, is a well-ordered city, con- 
taining nothing but what is good, because nothing but what is 
good comes from God (the name of goodness), and because God's 
goodness is the cause of his creating.* Man is the crown and 
end of the earthly world, a world in little, a heaven in little, 
a copy of the Logos, an ethereal streaming-forth and radiation 
of the Godhead, the God-allied being, the image of God, the 
worthiest temple of God — ^not indeed in body, but in spirit — the 
ofifshoot, the son of God, as far as human nature is capable of 
the divina Angels ascend and descend, to carry conmiands and 
prayers between the Father and his children. The slaying of a 
man, the most sacred creature, is sacrilege. The dignity of man 
is here asserted in two languages — that of the Old Testament 
and that of philosophy.' 

^ X070C Mid KOfffioc vorjTbif Mund. opif. pp. 4 sqq. ; comp. the excellent account 
bj ZeUer, pp. 608 sqq. Biehm, Lehrbegriff des HebrderbriefSf pp. 411 sqq. The 
ezdnaon of time from the act of creation especially clear in De mund. opif. p. S : iv 
i^XQ — ^^ Kord xpovov, XP^^C f^P ^^'^ 'i^ ^P^ Koafwv aXX! ^ <rvv avrtp ^ fiir 

tkvTW. 

* 6e^ Svofia xap(<n'uc^c ivvafjuwg, Somn. p. 589. 6. iyaOorarot, Leg. alL 
p. 14. 

• avyyiveta warp^c* Mwid. opif. p. 33. XiJyov, Dt execrat. p. 936. ifi^fpla- 
r^pw oifSkv yiryfvic ivOpwirov ^fy, Mund. opif. p. 15. iUutv Kard rov vovv ib, 
oucuoTOTov cm ^iKrarov Ziiov, ib. p. 17. dvcxmaoyM, dirctvyaafui, p. 33. UpotrvXia, 
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Yet man is fallen. Philo has two accounts of this fact — one 
mythological, and the other philosophical, jet based upon the 
Old Testament itself. According to the one, man lived in the 
ideal world, related to the angels and equal to them. But the 
human souls, standing lower in the terrestrial atmosphere, were 
seized with a longing for what was material, sank to earth, 
assumed mortal bodies ; and only a few succeed in recovering 
their lost position, by means of philosophy. According to the 
other account, God created two kinds of men, — the ideal man 
after the image of God, purely spiiitual, incorporeal, sexless, and 
immortal ; and the earthly man, a creature, not begotten, ma- 
terial, earthly, although possessing also a divine spirit, male and 
female, and mortal Placed on the borders of mortal and im- 
mortal nature, glorious in body and soul, and capable of rising 
to the immortal, man, the first father of the human race, exposed 
as a creature to the danger of sinking into what was evil, laid 
his hands on material lust, i e. the woman, chose what was 
hateful and a lie ; and as the servant of sensuality and of un- 
righteousness, introduced to humanity an unhappy and dege- 
nerate life. Heathenism, also participating — according to the 
Jewish sibyl — in the one spirit of God, chose the creature in- 
stead of the Creator ; Israel remained faithful to God, but even 
its forefathers had heaped up sin, and only the noblest — Moses 
and the holy men — had subdued tlie wild horse of sensual lust 
from their youth up : the multitude served evil lust, the source 
whence all evil flowed, the flame that consumed the wood, the 
habit which, established in childhood, is stronger than nature, 
and imparts its evil savour to the vessel for ever. No one is 
without sin ; even he who is perfect, if he is one who was bom, 
does not escape sin. According to Job, no one lives a day with- 
out sin. Mortal nature ever preserves its stains; the perfect 
possession of the virtues is impossible to our nature. Man bears, 

Dt dtcal. p. 768. Often the limitation : S^ov ^Hvaro ikiaaOai &njr^ ^^(nc, De 
nobxL p. 906 ; Prmm, p. 916. Nothing bat good from God, Decal, p. 768. Angela, 
Somn. p. 586. 
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even when no one accuses, the fire of an evil conscience in him- 
seH, the sole tribunal which cannot be swayed by eloquence ; he 
is inwardly unhappy, dead even while living, ever in process of 
dying and in Hades ; and actual death scarcely brings with it 
the beginning of punishment.^ 

Tet there is salvation to be had ; God himself wills it, and it is 
brought to pass by the act of the wise man. Adam's successors 
still preserve the types of relationship with the Father, though 
in an obscure form ; each man has the knowledge of good and 
evil, and an incorruptible, reason-obeying judgment, and is, in 
his spiritual nature, still allied with the divine Logos, is still an 
impression, epitome, reflection of the holy nature.^ It is neces- 
sary only that man should recognize, with understanding and 
eye, all the stains with which he has voluntarily or involuntarily 
defiled his life; that, in accordance with this self-knowledge, 
he should determine to rise above his passions, to despise his 
pleasures and lusts, to undergo the struggles of repentance and 
the toilsome efforts of righteousness, and in piety and justice — 
those fundamental human virtues — to become an imitator of the 
virtues of the Father.' Among these virtues are to be numbered 
truthfulness — without an oath when possible — and that love of 

^ Fkll from the higher world, Somn, p. 586 ; Oigant. p. 285. The two cUuBses of 
mem (the higher according to Gen. i. 26 sq., the lower according to Gen. ii. 7), Mund, 
opif. p. 80; Leg. alleg, I. pp. 46, 57. Com p. my Cftach. Chr. p. 141. Zeller, p. 
638. Fall of Adam, Mund. opif. pp. 34 sqq. ; Dt nobil. p. 906. ovHv t&v iv 
yeyien pkpcuovy Mund. opif. p. 34. KaKoSaimttv fiioQ, ih. p. 35. The heathen, 
ib. p. 2 ; DecdL p. 751. The Jews, NohU. p. 906. Moses, Vit. Mos. I. p. 606. 
Bvfl denie, DeecU. pp. 768 sq. None without sin, De victim, p. 846 ; Norn, mufat. 
ppu 1051 aqq. Evil conscience, De nobil. p. 906 ; Decal. 751. Living in death : 
oflXioi rdf ^^dc rcOvoai, De vici. p. 860. OdvaTog /loyig apx') ^^ ^V ^«*V 
iucaanipUfi, Pram. p. 921. 

• Mfmd. ofpif. p. 88 : robQ dwoyovovg ttiq Ikhvupv fifTixoyrac iSia^ ivayKoiov 
§i cot oftvSpo^, dXX oiv In crai^etv Toi)Q njvovc rr/c Trpof t6v irarkpa trvy 
ytwuaC' »f i^ ffvyykvti't rtc ; irfif dvOpionog Kard fikv r^v Bidvoiav t^KiimTai 
0Eif» X^TV^ TfiQ lUMKopiaQ ^V9€<itc (KfiayHOV fl tMrofftraa/ia ^ diravyaafia yiyov^Q. 
CkMd and eril, Q. Deus $. immut. p. 801. 

• Self-knowledge, De viet. p. 848. Decision, De prcem, p. 912. fiiTavoiac dyiovfc, 
SiMOiovvvfi, wovoi drpvroi xai dKofiirHCt by means of which trfpiiroi^mq tov 
KoXmi, p. 914. iirttKoXovBitoaQ taXq tov yi.wi\aavroQ dpiToiQ, De nobil. p. 906. 

VOL. I. U 
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man which lends and gives, treats man as a holy thing, and 
makes man what he was destined to be, the gentle, peaceful, 
social citizen of the world.^ The reform of morals, however, 
the purification of the soul, consists mainly in separation from 
matter, from flesh and lust He who has arrived at the right 
decision adopts the best course when he forsakes home, kindred, 
friends, and fatherland, and retires into solitude ; he withdraws 
himself from public business and its pressure, tumult, and dis- 
traction ; he renounces — as did Moses from the time he became 
a prophet — ^the pleasures of marriage, since only the unwise 
man entangles himself with sensual things ; like the pious 
hermits, be inures himself to continence, and thus is converted 
into an immaterial spirit Yet higher than ascetic wisdom is 
the theoretic, which consists in thirsting after the waters of 
wisdom, in seeking heavenly riches, and in ardently aspiring to 
gaze upon the beauty of the imperishable, of that which is 
above, of the world of ideas, even of the great King, the Father 
of all. Seized with Corybantic phrensy, the aspirant hastens to 
that Father of all, presses beyond the limits of human nature, 
and, dazzled yet blessed, becomes sensible of the influx of di\'ine 
light ; that which is mortal disappears, while that which is im- 
perishable rises ; in a state of stupor, concentration, insensibility, 
simplification, trance, he loses the whole of his material nature, 
lives, in the fellowship of the Divine Spirit by which the soul is 
involuntarily moved like the strings of an instrument, a blessed, 
unending, divine life, in faith, joy, and contemplation; and, 
while the sensual pass into new bodies when they die, he finds 
the way open to the approaching deliverance from the corpse, 
from the coffin and grave of the body, the prison- waU of which 
he has already in spirit burst asunder.^ 

^ Concerning oaths, see especially De dtccd. p. 756 : fiuo^iKktrraTov ical ctpftorrov 
\oyiKy (pvcfi rd dviofiorov — itg tovc Xoyov^ opKovQ eivcu vo/ii^foOai. Advice on 
this subject, ii. Man, ^fjitpov ^(uov, Koivutvia^ Kai bfuwoiac evyyevk^f Dt pram, 
p. 924. UpiiiTaTov rutv tov 9eov KTTifidT<itv, Decalog. p. 768. Lending, Prcem, 
p. 926. 

' Flight from the world. Pram, p. 912. BCarriage, comp. Mund. cptf. p. 35. 
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In this condition of perfection — which is possible to every 
one, even to women and slaves, for no one is a slave by nature — 
the wise man is the truly rich man : he is the noble man, the 
free man, who can proudly utter the Sophoclean saying, God 
is my ruler, not any one among men ! He is priest, and king, 
and prophet ; he is no longer merely a son and scholar of the 
Logos, he is his companion, a son of God. For he who does that 
which is good, who serves God, and is ruled by the love of God, 
is, according to the Law itself, a son of God, a mortal follower 
(Diadoche) of the great immortal King, and Moses dares to call 
him — no more a man, but — a god of men.^ In this connection, 
can the final assertion which converts the humiliating fact of the 
universality of sin into a triumph for the wise man be wanting, 
viz. that the wise man is sinless ? Nay, the wise man appears 
before God with a life that challenges no reproach — blameless 
and pure with the purification of perfect virtue, the human spirit 
is the offering which is the most sacred and the most acceptable 
to Gkxi The occasional sins of those who are great in virtue and 
truly holy are of such a character, that they would be reckoned 
as good deeds in others.* In this proud Greek, Stoical ideal of the 
wise man, in this earthly, corporeally transforming competition 
of the divinity which was buried in obscurity, the Jewish-Hellen- 
istic consciousness never lost its humble subjection to the Father 
of alL Whilst the wise man moves himself and the world, God 
is the eternal charioteer and director of the world, the Being who 
wants nothing, but who imparts to all His children. It is of 
His goodness that He does not punish as a just Being, but bears 
with men as a gracious Being. With Him all things are possible; 

Hilgenfeld, Apokatyptik, p. 258. Political life. Spec. leg. pp. 776 sq. Drinkable 
wster, ^ cimn, prob. p. 867. &Kfi9tv6c kXovtoc iv ot/pov^, Prctm. p. 926. Cory- 
bsBtic fury, Mund, opif, p. 15. Stupor, Prcem. p. 917. See generally, Zeller, pp. 
646-662. 

1 Woman, NobiL p. 909. Slave, De septen. etfest. pp. 1179 sqq. The wise man 
die nobla man, NobU» pp. 903 sqq. The free man, Q. omn. prob. libera pp. 867 sq. 
Bnler of the world, p. 868. Son of Ood, Q. omn, prob. p. 871 ; DecaL p. 856. 

* VieL pp. 838, 845. 
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H* VIZ. zjyzlii EDt TPPzar* j'jw i ' . r^^r €T-<ak That which is almost 
tu'ji^^zii. AZ liir T.cti bxes i? rcoere firmi Him foigive- 
Be« c(f ?-z. . "ir L»>^i?. i*»r lizz-jrisK aiiki xnieroessor, and the 
parriani:* i?*t f :? •i2§ : H^ zrtr.? il ixft for the worid's sake, but 
cf His c-BT. zrt,-.iz'Zs r^iTzre- v- tb^se who can tmlr helieve He 
lore* tie L"iiL:l-r. irii a-res ibiee vbc^n He belieres to be 
wrnhj of salrin-:^ - Hi« zr»» elezs the pious before they are 
bom. and g:v*s iL*n rin.tTT cveT sea^oality, azid steadfastnesa 
in vfrr^e. He rereals Hins^ !•:• holy sonls by means of His 
Spin: : ani by His imier liA: H* le^ds those who are by nature 
too weak to Tind^rstand ev^n the outer world, beyond the limita- 
tion? of human nature, to the divine nature.* 

Philo's synem, as a whole, is scientifically untenable. In the 
interests of an absn^ct, lifeless idea of God, it destroys the re- 
ooirnition of the world as sulvsisting in God. The divine prin- 
ciple b related to the world in only a very reserved and indirect 
manner, and the basis of the world, matter, stands in eternal 
dualism, not comprehended in God. This God is prevented by 
His whole nature, which recoils from any definition, fix)m ever 
coming to a world ; if He has a world. He is in the first place 
only its architect, and in the next place He has formed it only 
by the agency of intermediate l»eings which, shadow-like, fall 
back into His hidden depths as hastily as they, incomprehensible 
finite manifestations of God (Verendlichungen Gottes), had mys- 
teriously arisen from them. A man^eUous, contradictory theo- 
logy: a God and a world which flee from each other, and yet in 
the same theology seek each other with the ardour of love. The 
world gives birth to a man who, as a Greek sage, is Grod living 
uj>on earth, and, as a pious Israelite, cannot rest till he as son 

ydp 9nf Sward, Opif. m. p. 9. irdyra i^evfiapiZu 6 Ocof, & Av ^9(X^ cai rd 
9v<rKar6p9utraf Vita Mob, I. p. 605. xptiard iXtriZtiv oh ^ kavrobQ, dXXd M r^ 
iX*wv ^vttiv Tov avyyvtitfirjv ^rpA KoXdfftufc opt^ovroc, J>e aepten. et /est. p, 1194. 
idv witrrkitfiatftv («4i//fw^wc, Pram. p. 914), Urt oIq dfiaprrifAdruv (IffkpxfTat fura- 
fiiXtta, 'iXtwv rbv Otbv (xovai, Vict. p. 845. r6v ramiv^ dliol irpoyofuac, Ik viet, 
off. p. R5i. '6rav Kp'nnf rtvd trMrripiat d^iov, Prcem, p. 923. See also Zeller, pp. 
«r»7 nqq. 
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has found the Father that is above ; and God, the far-off, unap- 
proachable Gk)d, is satisfied only when He, a bounteous Giver 
and Father, is drawing the world and mankind to His heart — nay, 
only when the self-revelation of all the beams of His majesty 
becomes, by the complete fusion of the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment idealism, at once the Wcrd on the one hand, and Man on 
the other.^ 

As is the .theology, such is the anthropology ; and such also 
the Philonic morality, the crown of science. True wisdom con- 
sists in withdrawal firom the world; enthusiastic ecstasy con- 
stitutes the highest recognition of God, who is to be apprehended 
only by force; and deliverance from matter is the highest 
virtue. Such a morality could produce ascetic fugitives from the 
world, but no morally operative, world-fashioning men. The 
Philonic wise man, though deserving of the greatest respect, was 
wanting in all that was necessary to make him a reformer of the 
world : he was imacquainted with the real evils of the world ; 
he had no full and deep sympathy with the world, for he avoided 
social life as a folly ; he denied the world — as did his God — in 
the very moment when he recognized it ; and he celebrated the 
festival of divine blessedness on the abstract platform of egoistic 
self-sufficiency, while he boasted of being a citizen of the world, 
a friend of mankind, a patron of the dignity and sanctity of 
human nature. And even his blessedness was in the highest 
degree doubtful! At one time, it assumes the character of Greek 
pride in wisdom, while the Hebrew conscience never ceases to 
complain, and rather hopes for grace than is able to attain it; at 

^ The name Father giTen to God (also in the Book of Wisdom), Dt mund. opif. p. 
38 : 9 np^ rbv iraripa trvyyivtm. P. 36 : rbv irarepa KoXdoeti opitrai. fiut we 
must heware of identifying this conception of the Father with that of Jesus ; as in 
the Old Testament, the Father is not one who is related by nature, but always tbo 
Creator, the mere Z*i^o7r\daTog {Leg. all. p. 77), the mTroirjKfJjg yei/fertv, Q. rer. div. 
Meter, p. 485. irarrjp 6 y€wi)oaQ rbv Kocfjiov, Q. det. pot. insid. sol. p. 185. dyt)p 
Kal mxTf^p rStv SXciiv, ib. p. 182. In the treatise, Q. deut sit immutah. p. 301, he 
■howi that, since Qod ovx a»c av^ptuTroc, the expression, Ood correct* man at a aon, 
ftleo only ^rp^c rifv rStv 7roXXJ>v iiSaaKoXiav liodyfrai. Comp. also Ewald, lY. p. 
«31, VI. p. 282. 
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another time, it relies vain-gl<Rioiidy upon acts of self-denial, . 
nnder which the whole man bleeds, and upon divine revelations, 
under the blind force of which human nature is disoiganixed. 

Finally, the value of this infusion of new ideas in Judaism, 
this reformation of Judaism, must not be exaggerated. Undeni- 
ably, the issue was a purification and refinement, since the con- 
ception of the Divine Being assumed a form more worthy of 
God, the spiritual and moral kernel iA Judaism was released 
from its shell, and that in Judaism which possessed a general 
human character was perspicuously shown to be essentially re- 
lated to what was best in the best nations. But how much was 
dissipated and lost of Judaism, as well as of God and the world! 
The external ordinances of Israel especially sank irrecoverably 
into the dust. He who so often and so well, as an inexorable 
perfecter of the prophets, declared that God, being in need of 
nothing, required neither sacrifices nor vows, that He took no 
pleasure in the flesh and fat of beasts, that a grain of incense, a 
song of praise, nay, a blameless life, a noUe disposition, was most 
worthy of God, and that the human soul, purified by virtue, was 
the noblest sacrifice ; he who pronounced every day to be a feast 
day, and interpreted circumcision to mean purity of heart and 
the extirpation of carnal desires, such a one, however strongly he 
might personally advocate the retention of the outward ordi- 
nances, and however self-denyingly he might devote himself to 
the laborious task of interpreting every material detail, was alto- 
gether helpless to prevent the enlightened members of his party 
— even though he intimidated them by the judgment of the " mul- 
titude" — from rejecting the external shell which, according to to 
own admission, in a hundred ways led to the gross superstition 
of outward works.^ He who reduced the whole of the revelation 
of Israel in a greater or less degree to what took place within 

^ oh TToXveapKlif, cat iriontTi ZiOktv xaipit ^ Oc^, iiXk* awirairitf rov ^l^afhff^ 
fiaOtfffi, Spec. leg. p. 775. ivetnBerjgf ib. AlflO, J)e victim, pp. 839 — 849 tq. 
Peasti, Septen. et fett p. 1174. Cinmincision, Circuan. pp. 810 sq. SapentHkB, 
vctpavavifviu, Katebv, Sturiiaifiovia, Plant Not, p. 229. Comp. Henfeld, lU* P> 
516. 
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the sonls of holy men, and who asserted the equivalent recurrence 
of all revelation in the pious and the wise, could not prevent the 
withdrawal of faith from the great external facts of Israel ; and 
still less could he prevent piety, indiflferent to what was old, 
from remaining satisfied with the light which the Divine Spirit 
kindles in the pious man, to-day as well as yesterday. He who 
depreciated external communion, despised the material world, 
and ascribed to the wise man at all times and without stint the 
unimpaired blessedness of divine sonship, could not, without con- 
tradicting his own most peculiar ideas, inspire himself or others 
with enthusiasm on behalf of his nation, and its spiritually and 
materially blessed Messianic future, which to him, however, was 
already come. The firm foundation of the nation — its ordinances, 
its history, its future — was here completely undermined. The new 
illumination called everything in question, made everything un- 
necessary, renounced the very foundation upon which it stood, 
and achieved no sound progress because it soared in the air. 
Though it extolled Israel as the special people of God, to whom 
the eternal blessings of the knowledge of Gtod and of morality 
had been committed in the sight of all the other nations, was it 
not compelled to renounce Israel, if Israel perpetuated merely 
the form, while the wise man among both Greeks and Jews laid 
hold of the essence ?^ 

And yet, whatever faults we find, it must be remembered that 
history seldom works without mistakes, and that even overthrow 
is subservient to progress. It cannot be denied that a great 
number, and — ruotwithstanding a complete absence of systema- 
tizing — a real system, of elevated, refined, and at the same time 
genuinely religious conceptions of "the Father of all," of the 
world, which is God*s handiwork, of man and his indelible worth 
and unalterable destiny, in spite of all his moral weakness, and 
of mankind as one family, found through Philo in part a wider 
currency, and in part a fresh and more emotional basis. At one 

^ He explains Israel as meaning the God-seeing, from tZ7,^H (man), HKH (to see), 
V» (Gtod). CkMnp. Bwald, VI. p. 248. 
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time Philo's utterances sound like an oracle of the prophets, at 
another like a saying of Jesus or the Apostles, at another like a 
sentence from Zeno or Seneca ; he speaks in the languages of all 
tongues — the language of the modem world as well as of the 
centuries of old. He bears witness to the universal circulation 
of the great human ideas and of their immense and abiding force. 
And he is more than a witness, — ^he is himself a charioteer and 
director : though he has, neither as philosopher nor as religious 
reformer, discovered the uniting, constructive, and enigma-solv- 
ing word, he nevertheless holds the position, among both Jews 
and Greeks, of preparer of the way for new ideas and for the 
interchange of ideas already popular. He was a forerunner of 
Jesus, though he did not know him, and was far from rising to 
his level He scattered seed in Judaism, the noblest grains of 
which bore fruit in Christianity; he compelled the heathen 
world to cherish a deeper sympathy with the East; and he 
offered to incipient Christianity itself his dogmatic system, which, 
as something more than a set of subordinate opinions, perpe- 
tuated itself in Paul and John, and later in the Alexandrian 
church. Hence the beautiful belief of the Church that Philo was 
a Christian and the friend of Peter.^ 



Second Section. — Religion in the Holy Land. 

In the Holy Land, religious questions did not exhibit the 
same features as they did abroad. The Holy Land was not, 
indeed, as we have in part already seen, completely closed 
against Greek influence. At the time when this Greek in- 
fluence was beginning to be felt — after rather than before the 
time of Alexander the Great — the Old Testament book Eccle- 
siastes betrays a boundless and gloomy scepticism matured in 
the midst of a multitude of books, — a scepticism which with 
difficulty saves itself from an Epicurean wild despair of all 

1 ,Eui. 2, 17. 
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wisdom and of the whole of human life, and contradictorily 
retains faith in God and in retribution.^ The elder Jesus the 
son of Sirach, the Hebrew author of a new Book of Wisdom in 
the beginning of the second century, preserved of the strong 
Israelitish fidth only a vapid morality.* The mixture of reli- 
gions, aided by the state of politics, forced itself to some extent 
even into the schools of those theologians who were orthodox and 
fundamentally opposed to heathenism. It was not only the Sad- 
ducees and Essenes who adopted foreign principles : from Anti- 
gonos of Socho, a man learned in the Scriptures and the first 
Jewish teacher who took a Greek name (cir. B.C. 200), down 
to the Babban Gamaliel, Paul's teacher, a taste for the Greek 
language and culture was evinced ; and great pains were taken 
to justify this taste from the Old Testament (Gen. Lx. 27), while 
the rabbis had much difficulty in excusing Gamaliel, " the glory 
of the Law " — ^who, out of his thousand disciples, is said to have 
taught 500 in the Law, and 500 in the wisdom of the Greeks — 
by appealing to his influential position in the '' kingdom," that 
is, in the government of the Herods.' In fact, a theology unmis- 
takably tinged with Philonism, and which reached the holy soil 
by the instrumentality of the pilgrims from Egypt and even of 
the corn-ships from Alexandria, is presented to us in the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, and also in the Targums, i. e. in the Chaldean 

1 Camp. Bcclenastes ziL 12, i 18, ii. 16, ix. 2, iii, 19, 21, viii. 15 ; on the other 
hand, €.g, xii. 1, 13 sq. It ii incomprehensible to me (even apart from the language) 
thai manj critics stiU hold the opinion that the hook was composed at the close of the 
Peraian period. Oomp. De Wette, EirU. tV« ^. T. 7th ed. p. 382. 

' Oomp. Fritnehe's Chmm, 1860 ; also the analysis in Bwald, IV. pp. 840 eqq. 
Jost, Oeack. Judenihums, I. pp. 310. 

' The idea of the mixture of religions (imfiiKia), 2 Mace. xiv. 8, iv. 13 : axfirj rtt 
'SXXfifuafiov. Antigonos of Socho in Judaea, see Pirke Ab. 1, 8, Comp. below, the 
Phariaeea. Bwald, IV. p. 357. Jost, Oesch. Jud. I. 1857, p. 106. Ewald assigns 
him, with his teacher, Simon the Just (B.C. 310 — 291), to the beginning of the third 
ceDtorj. Jost and others place him, as a scholar of Simon II. , with more probability 
at the doae, at and after the time of Antiochns the Great (B.C. 224—187). Gamliel 
(Gamaliel), see Herzfeld, III. pp. 254; Jost, I.e. pp. 281 sqq. (also Oeach. der Israel. 
aeit der Zeit der Makkab, III. p. 170). Grats, III. pp. 274 sqq. Winer, Henog. 
The Greek language, see Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr, pp. 273 sq. Homer, comp. Geiger. 
8add. und Pkar, 1863, p. 7. 
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commentaries of Onkelos and Jonathan, which tradition has 
brought more or less intimatelj into connection with Hillel and 
Gamaliel, the leading representatives of scriptural erudition. In 
the above writings, from Onkelos downwards — who may be 
designated a contemporary of Philo's — every material image 
used with reference to God in the Old Testament, such as face, 
mouth, eye, hand, breath, voice, is carefully converted into the 
corresponding conceptions of the divine glory, the divine in- 
dwelling presence, and the divine word (Jekara, Shechina, 
Memra).^ The same system of paraphrase is found in the Book 
of Jubilees, which also had its origin in Palestine.^ Josephus 
the Pharisee was also so far infected with Hellenism, that, 
anxious as he was to prove from Daniel and the fulfilment of his 
predictions, the ruling power of a Divine Providence, in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of the Epicureans, he nevertheless exhibits a 
preference for the cold and shallow epithets. Godhead, Daimonion, 
Fortune, the course of the world. Fate, to the name of God, and 
regards heathen augury with favour ; and at the very moment 
when he overflows with pious praise of a protecting (Jod, he con- 
cludes his accoimt of his scarcely miraculous escape from death 
in the Galilean war with Rome and in the cave at Jotapata, with 
the naive dilemma, " whether his preservation was to be ascribed 
to good fortune or to Divine Providence." His doctrine of im- 
mortality is modem. His ideas of morality are for the most part 
shallow and insipid; yet he occasionally shows that he has 
drawn a deeper and nobler knowledge from the wells of human 
philosophy.* But, not to speak further of later Jewish writings, 
even the Apostle Paul, a disciple of Gamaliel at Jerusalem, was 

^ Ck)inp., concerning the Tai^goms, the recent detailed notice by Langen, pp. 70 sqq., 
209 — 218. Also the introductions to the Old Testament and the article Targumim^ 
in Herzog. 

' In the first Christian century. Comp. Dillmann, Herzog, XII. p. 817. Langen, 
pp. 100 sq. 

» Comp. B, J, 8, 8, 8, 7 ; Ant, 10, 11, 7 ; 16, 9, 1 ; Oont. Ap. 2, 16. Augury, 
B. J. 6, 5, 8. Immortality in heaven, B. J. 3, 8, 5. Moral truths, e.g., Can. Ap. 
2, 28. Langen, pp. 220 sqq. Also the same writer's treatise on the theological 
standpoint of Josephus, Qttartalschrift, 1865, pp. 1 sqq. 
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largely imbued with Alexandrian ideas, which he very evidently 
transferred to the kernel of Christianity — ^his Christology.^ The 
historian of the Jewish people, Josephus, was thus able to say 
without hesitation that the Jews were separated firom the Greeks 
rather by situation than by habits ; and he is naturally fond of 
drawing comparisons between the religious sects of his people 
and the Greek philosophies. He also mentions men of Greek 
culture, such as king Agrippa ; learned contemporaries, such as 
Nicolaus, the historian of king Herod, and Justus, the son of 
Pistus in Tiberias; and, indeed, numerous aspirants to Greek 
science.' 

Nevertheless, in this nation of the Law, especially in the holy 
places — ^the seat of antagonism — exclusiveness and hatred to- 
wards the stranger predominated. While even the foreign and 
more pliable Judaism never fireed itself from the reproach per- 
petuated in the heathen — Greek and Roman — literature by 
Diodorus, Cicero, Juvenal, and Tacitus, but which was eagerly 
controverted by Philo and Josephus, viz., that the Jews were a 
nation of secret religious associations, and were sworn haters of 
mankind, the characteristic seclusion within the old bulwark of 
distinctive nationality was developed with far greater strength 
in the Holy Land and in Jerusalem.* The translation of the 
Bible into Greek was at first an occasion of grief, nay, of hatred, 
in Jerusalem.* The later fanatical rabbis, both before and after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and in the death-struggle against 
Home under Hadrian, excluded the friends of the foreign litera- 

^ Comp., oonoemiDg Paul, briefly, Sdmeckenbarger, Beitr. zur Einl, N. T, 1882, 
pp. 94 sqq. ; also mj OescK Chriitua, p. 135. 

* Nicolaiu, Jos. Ant, 16, 7, 1, and elsewhere ; VUa, 9 (Jastus) ; Con. Ap, 2, 10 
(nmilar chancteristics) ; Ant. 20, 11, 2 (aspirants). 

> Cic Pro Place, 28, Diod. 34, Ph. I. JuTen. 14, 103 sqq. Tac. Hi$t. 5, 5 : 
Adversiu omnes alios hostile odium. 3 Maoc rii. 4 : rgbq trdvra rd iBvii dvafUvfia. 
Also Jos. Con. Ap. 1, 34 ; 2, 10, 14. On the other hand, Josephns against Apion, 
and Philo against Flaecns. 

* Mattedui topkerimy 1, 7, in Lightfoot, p. 253. V. seniores seriptemnt legem 
gnwe pro Ptolemaso rege fuitqne iste dies acerbas Israeli, sicat dies, qao factns est 
Titnlna, eo qood lex non potnit verti secondam quod est ei necessarium. Comp. Gratz, 
lU. 36. 
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ture from eternal life ; they laid the same curse upon those who 
educated their sons in the wisdom of the Greeks (chochmat 
jewanit), as upon the possessors of swine; while others who 
were milder, permitted the reading of Homer as the reading of a 
" letter." But the stricter rabbis merely expressed the national 
spirit^ Not only Origen, but Josephus also — ^notwithstanding 
his coquetting with the foreigner — ^bear witness to the instinctive 
repugnance of the nation. While taking to himself the credit, at 
the close of his Antiquities, of having written such a book for 
the Greeks as neither Jew nor foreigner had hitherto been able 
to write, he claims praise for his achievement, as a Jew, on the 
ground of the national exclusiveness, which, in spite of his Greek 
studies, had prevented even him from acquiring a fluent Greek 
pronunciation. This was the result of national custom, he said, 
for among the Jews those persons were not cordially received 
who had learned many languages, and who adorned their speech 
with elaborate diction: it was thought that such accomplish- 
ments were not privileges peculiar to the free, but were within 
the reach of any slave who wished to possess them. They only 
were pronounced wise who had an exact and correct understand- 
ing of the Law and the Scriptures. This is the explanation of 
the fact that among so many who had occupied themselves with 
Greek, barely two or three had turned it to any noteworthy 
account* 

While the world in general either unbelievingly threw away 
religion altogether, or most remarkably overleapt the native 
religions and adopted the foreign, especially the Eastern, even 
the Jewish, the national spirit of the Jews, on the contrary, 
instead of yielding to dissolution, braced itself to an heroic 
resistance which even the haughty Roman Tacitus appreciates, 

^ Tr, Sanhedr. (R. Akiba) : Neo earn participem esse vit» flBterns, qui libroa alien!- 
genaram legit. — Execrabilis esto, qui alit porcos, execrabilifl item, qui docet filium 
suum sapientiam gnecam. Gfrorer, Jahrb. ffeiU, p. 115. Henfeld, III. pp. 254 
sqq. Jost, lU. 99. 

' Jofl. AfU. 20, 11, 2 (r) mpt rijv irpo^opdv iKpiPita). Comp. alio Gfr5rer, Le. 
KuhD, X. /. I. p. 485. 
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in at least one particular, — ^the Jews, he says, refused to kings 
the flattery of images, and to emperors that of worship. For the 
second time the nation grasped the sharp sword of the Mac- 
cabees ; but that sword was now transfigured, for the war was 
waged with intellectual weapons. For the second time, Moses 
stood forth : never before had the watchword of the Law been 
repeated with such energy, and instead of the bulwark of moun- 
tains and deserts which Moses had sought, every breast became 
a fortress against which Greece and Eome stormed in vain. 
Josephus, as well as Philo, extolled the Lawgiver, the ideal type 
of all the Greeks ; the zealous missionary teachers of the Law 
proclaimed his ordinances through east and west ; and even the 
Christian Jews at Some found in the Law a staimch support 
against the GentDe Christians.^ In Palestine itself flourished a 
numerous and distinguished professional class of exegetists, the 
expounders of the Law (lawyers, scribes), the representatives of 
Pharisaism. At their feet in the courts and halls of the temple, 
in the synagogues, those important schools of the spiritual ordi- 
nances of Israel (the description of which we reserve imtil we 
treat of the youth of Jesus), and in the teaching-houses, sat 
hundreds of enthusiastic youths and men (the poor scholars 
being supported out of the sacred tithes), and the mass of the 
people were also attentive listeners. Hence resulted an exact 
acquaintance with the Law, to its very details, among all circles of 
society, among the women also, even among slaves ; and hence 
resulted a diligent study at home, and the education of the 
children in the knowledge of the Scriptures. The Jew, said 
Josephus, knows the Law better than his own name.^ The 
sacred rules were punctually observed ; these rules, according to 
Philo and Josephus, hovered as ineflaceable images before the 

^ Tm. Hitt, 5, 5 : Non regibos hsdc adalatio, non Cnsaribns honor. Job. Con. Ap. 
% 16. MuBonaries, ArU. 20, 2, 4 ; 18, 8, 5. JuTenal, Sai. 6, 544 : Interpres legum 
SolTiBJUiiin. Bom. ii. 17: itcavatravy rt^ vofitft. 

• Teaehen of the Law, rwv narptuw l^iryiyrai vofuav, ArU. 17, 6, 2. The people's 
acqiuuntanee with the Law, Oon, Ap. 1, 12; 2, 18. Philo, Leg. ad Caj. p. 1022. 
Placea of aawmblj, eomp. Henfeld, III. 266. 
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soul from childhood ; they were hedged in by a multitude of 
minute and oppressive particulais, devised by the scribes from 
the time of the exile, from the time of Ezra the scribe to that of 
Jesus the deliverer. The imcleanness of the Gentiles was an 
axiom of the Law : hence anxious avoidance and even mistrust 
of the poor peasants taken prisoners in war, and hence the 
exclusion from marriage with the priests of the female descend- 
ants of those priestly families which had fallen into the hands of 
their enemies the Somans under Pompey or Quinctilius Varus.^ 
The priesthood was held in high honour, although the respect 
shown to it was due to the teachers of the Law, who had become 
the spiritual leaders of the peopla The priests took rank as the 
true nobility of Israel ; the offerings presented to them were for 
the most part voluntary, and indeed were accompanied with 
felicitations and thanksgiving, as if the obligation were on the 
side of the giver ; and their of&cial acts, especially sacrifices, 
were performed in the midst of reverent crowds.* These medi- 
ators between God and the people, however, failed to preserve, 
even during the reign of a Herod, not only the purity of their 
descent, but also that of their outward life : towards the end of 
Herod's reign, the high-priest Matthias was compelled, on ac- 
count of pollution, to vacate his oflSce for a day, the great day 
of atonement.* Even the service at night, at least during the 
feasts, was carefully maintained. The sacrificial service was so 
punctually kept up, that it was an admitted fact that whoever 
was in possession of the place of sacrifice, was master of the 
holy city, since the people could not forego the sacrifice. 
When Herod besieged Jerusalem, the besieged considered it a 

^ Jo& Con. Ap. 1, 7. Hence the demand of the Phariaee Bleazar that John Hyr- 
canus should lay down his high-priestly office, hecaose his mother had been a captive 
nnder Antiochus Epiphanes, Ant. 13, 10, 5. 

• Priesthood, r^r/i^ptov ykvovQ XafiirpSrriroc, as with othen iirfivtia, Joa. Vita, 
1. Gifts to the priests, Philo, De sacerdot. k^mor. p. 832. Participation of the 
people, Luke i. 10, 21 ; com p. 2 Mace, iil 18. Later, the theory of the necessary 
' "standing round" (maamad), Herzfeld, III. p. 188. 

» Jos. Ant. 17, 6, 4 ; Con. Ap. 1, 7. 
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mere matter of justice that he ahould allow the sacrificial beasts 
to be brought in, and he was politic enough to make this con- 
cession. When the city was taken by Pompey, under Archelaus, 
and also on the occasion of an armed attack by Pilate, those 
who were sacrificing persisted in remaining at the altars, and 
human blood was literally mingled with that of the sacrifices.^ 
The law of the Sabbath was generally so conscientiously ob- 
served, that on the Sabbath victory was not followed up, and 
the Sabbath rest threw the city into the hands of Pompey, as it 
had already done into those of the first Ptolemy. In the midst 
of the greatest national distress, in B.C. 37, the Sabbatic year 
was observed. The great feasts were frequented by countless 
thousands, though the Mosaic rule of attendance at the' feasts 
thrice a year had long been in abeyance. At the feast of the 
Passover, the worshippers began to assemble in the temple 
courts at midnight. At the last Passover before the war under 
Nero, in A.D. 66, three millions are said to have been assembled 
there ; indeed, at the instance of the Syrian governor, Cestius 
Gallus, who wished to heighten Nero's imeasiness, the priests 
counted the beasts offered in sacrifice : it was found that there 
were 256,500, and that at least 2,700,000 persons were present 
at the feast According to a rabbinical fable, king Agrippa 
caused a census of the Passover celebrants to be taken, by col- 
lecting the kidneys of the beasts that were sacrificed : 600,000 
pairs of kidneys were collected, and it was calculated that there 
were twice as many celebrants as came out of Egypt, — thus, at 
an estimate of at least ten persons to each lamb, the number of 
persons was computed to be not six millions merely, but twelve. 
The above-mentioned Cestius found the town of Lydda empty, 
the inhabitants being at the feast of Tabernacles. On account of 
the crowds that came to the feasts, the garrison was strengthened 

* Jos. AtU, 15, 7, 8 : rovrwv (wAtc, hpbv) oi KparovvrtQ wTroxeiptov t6 rrav 
fOvoc l<rxqica<ri. tAq fikv ydp Bvoiaq ovk aviv rovrutv olov re yivi<rOai, Night 
mttenOanee at tbe temple. Ant. 18, 2, 2 ; B. J. 6, 5, 8. Herod's siege, Ant. 14, 16, 
2. Ftompey, ib. 14, 4, 8. Archelniu, ib. 17, 9, 3. Pilate, Luke xiii. 1. 
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on 5ach coiaskciis, Moi the p'SDcmator from Cxsarea, or the 
Sjmn g^cnrexsor, vu present : the crovded feasts also afforded 
cfppjnunitT for the plotting of rerolts, and were the scenes of 
an enormous sacrifce of faoman life, either by slaughter or by 
the pressure of the crowds.^ Orer and above the requirements 
of the Law, ascetic religious exercises, advocated by the teachers 
of the Law, came into vogue, — such as hours of prayer, constant 
attendance in the temple, washings, fasts» almsgivings, celibacy, 
and the Nazarite vow which, either temporarily or for life, was 
taken by hundreds — all good works which purified the man, 
and won divine revelations and reward in heaven.* We have 
already seen Agrippa's admiration of the sacred purity of the 
Jerusalemites.' With a strength of will which can be fully 
appreciated only when it is measured by the degenerate cha- 
racter of Greece and Borne, the Jew preferred death to the 
violation of the Law by a word or a letter ; even the Hellenized 
and Alexandrian Jews under Caligula died on the cross and by 
fire, and the Palestinian prisoners in the last war died by the 
claws of African lions in the amphitheatre, rather than sin 
against the Law. What Greek, exclaims Josephus, would do 
the like ? The Greek would have allowed the whole of his 
native literature to be burnt, since he saw in it nothing but 
human invention.* The Jews also exhibited an ardent zeal for 

1 Rabhath, Ant. 13, 8, 4 ; 14, 4, 2 ; 15, 1, 2 ; comp. 12, 1, 1, and 6, 2 ; 13, 1, 3. 
Sabbatic year, ib. 14, 16, 2. Festivals, B. J. 2, 14, 3 ; 6, 9, 3 ; Ant. 18, 2, 2 ; 
19, 1. The twelve millions, in Lightfoot, ffor. Hebr. p. 653. For, notwithstanding 
the paria renum, onlj renem unum £rom each lamb. Ten persons the minimum, 
B. J. 6, 9, 3 ; Lightfoot, 1. c Sacrifice of human life, comp. the 3000 under Arche- 
lauH, B. J. 2, 6, 2 ; 20,000 under Gnmanus, Ant. 20, 5, 3. Crushing by the crowd, 
oomp. ptueha comprtuvm^ Lightf. p. 653. 

' Comp. below, the Pharisees ; and, generally, Hilgenfeld, ApohalypHk, p. 253. 
The l>eginnings, after the exile, increased jcaOaponyc ; "ee the latest prophets, Daniel, 
the Apocrypha, Philo, the Bssene& In the New Testament, Luke ii. 36 sq. The 
Nasarite vow, comp. B. J. 2, 15, 1 ; Acts xviii. 18, xxi. 23. Grats, III. pp. 466 sq. 
Jost, I. p. 239. Winer, R. W. IL 164. 

■ aytartiaf Philo, p. 1033. 

* Con. Ap. I, 8. Comp. the hecatombs of Titus among the Jewish captives, B, J. 
7, 2, 1 ; 7, 3, 1 ; 7, 6, 1, Sec. Also, Philo, In Place, and Leg. ad Caj. 
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the conversion of the Gentiles to the Law of Moses : the pro- 
selytes filled Asia Minor and Syria, and — to the indignation of 
Tacitus — Italy and Borne, where mothers made vows to the 
Jewish Jupiter, and Pharisaic fasts on Thursdays and lustrations 
in the Tiber came into vogue. Ananias, a Jewish merchant, 
converted, in the reign of the emperor Claudius, the royal family 
of Adiabene, — first the women, then the prince ; and so politic 
was he in his zeal, that in order to gain his purpose he even dis- 
suaded the prince from circumcision, until Eleazar, a (ralilean 
teacher of the Law, induced the prince to submit to that rite.^ 

It was a natural result of the state of things above described, 
that the Jews exhibited a mistrustful watchfulness against every 
threatened desecration of the sanctuary, and an heroical deter- 
mination to resist to the death every attack made by insolent 
heathenism; and, at the same time, gratitude for every exhi- 
bition of Eoman tolerance, as shown by Pompey, Caesar, Augus- 
tus, and Agrippa.* We found examples in Herod's reign. Others 
can be drawn from the times immediately following. When 
Pilate, at the very beginning of his procuratorship (cir. AD. 26), 
wished to put an end to the national isolation, and, contrary to 
the example of his predecessors, furnished the troops that came 
from Samaria into winter quarters in Jerusalem with Roman 
ensigns bearing silver busts of the emperor, on the very first 

1 Comp. Matt, xxiii. 15 ; Rom. x. 2 ; Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 143 : Ac veluti te Judsei 
eogemiifl id banc conoedere turbam. Sat. 1, 9, 70 sq. : Sum paullo infirmior, unas 
mnKonun. Tac Hist. 5, 5 : Transgressi in morem eorum idem usuqiant, &c. The 
impostonat Rome under Tiberius, Ant. 18, 3. Washing and fasting ut Rome, Hor. 
Sai. 2, 3, 288 ; comp. Nauck on the passage. The many proselytes in Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Rome, see Joaephus (comp. B. J. 2, 20, 2 ; Con. Ap. 2, 39), and Philo 
(eonp. In Place, p. 971 ; Leg. ad Caj. p. 1022). Also the New Testament, and 
Dio Gas. 60, 6. Foreigners at the festivals, B. J. 6, 9, 3. The conversion of the 
royal family at Adiabene, Ant. 20, 2, 3 sqq. 

* Pompey had entered the Holy of Holies, had seen, without laying hands upon, the 
temple treasure (about 2000 talents), and had commanded the continuance of the 
■aerifieea, and even the purification of the temple after its occupation by the Romans. 
Gomp. Ant. 11, 8 (Alexander) ; 14, 4, 4 (Pompey) ; Suet. Cups. 84 (lamentations of 
the Jews after the death of Caesar). Agrippa, see above, p. 242. Comp. Philo, Lfg. 
p. 1021 : htnavatrx^rfiaavTf^ liri rtfi r^c Upac X**'P"^ ^^ 'npoirpfirfi ovtw^ 
afavUinrBai. 

VOL. I. X 
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morning the people revolted against the heathen symbols which 
had been caationslv introduced during the night They went en 
masse to Caesarea, to entreat the goTemor to withdraw the ban- 
ners. Day and night, for five days, they remained in the market- 
place, and refused to be driven away, since the governor declined 
to accede to what he considered an a£&ont to the emperor ; and 
when, on the sixth day, the governor, standing on the tribune in 
the great hippodrome, caused his troops to surround the Jews, 
and at a given signal to advance upon them in triple rank with 
drawn swords, the Jews unanimously threw themselves to the 
ground, bared their necks, and offered to die rather than trans- 
gress the Law. At this, even a Pilate was seized with admira- 
tion of their " boundless piety," and ordered the images to be 
taken to Caesarea.^ A little later, Pilate believed he was doing 
a laudable act, when, like a true Boman, he brought a great 
aqueduct — twenty-three or even forty-six miles long — into Jeru- 
salem, and paid for this useful and opportune work with the 
treasure that lay idle in the temple, from which treasure some 
provision was already made for the supply of pure water. But 
the Jews appreciated this enlightened policy neither at this 
period nor later, when, out of mistrust of the Eomans, they 
applied the temple treasure to building purposes in the temple ; 
they demanded that the departments should be kept separate, 
and that the progress of the works should be arrested ; and the 
masses gave vent to loud abuse of the governor.* On this occa- 
sion the latter carried his point, by causing his soldiers to fall 

* B. J. 2, 9, 2, 3. (r6 r^c hiodaitioviaQ dxparov). Ant, 18, 3, 1. B, J. 
•hows the commeucement of the procaratorship. For the religious significance <A 
thone images among the heathen themselves, see Jost, I. p. 333. 

« Jos. B. J. 2, 9, 4 (400 stadia) ; Ant, 18, 3, 2 (200 stadia) ; 20, 9, 7. Jost, I. 
p. 333, with an nppeal to Pliny, Hist. Nat. 36, 65 ! thinks of the coast-stream Belus; 
but that is too distant (at Ptolemais, B. J. 2, 10, 2). 0ther^ including Bwald (V. 
l»t cd. p. 36), think of the conduits leading from Bethlehem ; but that is too near. 
A surplus of temple income, which went to form the treasure, was indeed uUimatelj 
•pent by the Jews themselves in aqueducts, walls, and towers for Jerusalem {Shchal, 
6, ap. GrUij:, III. p. 124). But at any rate they wished to dispose of it themselves, 
and tu ward off a dangerous and extensive attack npon the treasure. How spitefallj 
they could abuse is seen in 2 Mace iv. 41 ; B. J, 2, 14, 6. 
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upon the people craftily and like assassins ; but, later, towards 
the close of his misrule (between A.D. 32 — 34), the then taci- 
turn nation was able to get the mastery in what seemed to be 
simply a matter of harmless gratification of his private taste. 
He caused to be hung up in his palace at Jerusalem, in Herod's 
royal palace, not banners, but merely gilded shields without 
images of Victory, though possessing certainly a flattering dedi- 
catory inscription to Tiberius. This became known to the 
people, who — like Philo — believed in some ulterior purpose, 
and became uneasy ; they implored the intercession of Herod's 
sons and of the aristocracy, and when Pilate refused to yield, 
they clamoured against him as the " rebel," demanded to see the 
emperor's letter and handwriting, and threatened to send an 
embassy to Bome. Pilate, obstinate, though inwardly regretting 
his act, received from the emperor Tiberius, to whom written 
complaints had been sent, and who was less willing that the 
"gods'' should be left to take care of themselves in Palestine 
than elsewhere, an express and angry command to remove the 
shields, which then quickly travelled by the well-known road to 
Csesarea, there to adorn unmolested the temple of Augustus.^ 

A few years later, when, under Vitellius (A.D. 36, 37), the 
land and its religion had for a moment brilliantly triumphed, 
and in the presence of the governor himself had celebrated the 
Passover with demonstrative rejoicings in honour of the new 
emperor Caligula, began, in the summer of A.D. 38, at the time 
of this emperor's crazy self-apotheosis, which was fitly associated 
with a Gentile hatred of the Jews and of their new and pompous 
king Agrippa, the persecutions against the Jews, first of all in 
Alexandria, where the people, with the connivance and afterwards 
with the co-operation of the governor Avillius Flaccus, placed 

* Philo, Leg. ad Caj. pp. 1033 sq. Clupei, see Moramsen, pp. 103 f^q. This 
oocarrenoe certainly took place towards the end of the many misdeeds of Pilate, after 
the death of Sejanas (A.D. 31), and before the Samaritan revolt (A.D. 35). Philo, 
Leg. p. 1015. Grats, III. 489 sq., confounds the quite distinct incidents of the 
imiges and the shields. The gods, Tac. Ann. 1, 73 : Deorum injurias Diis cur». 

X 2 
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images of the gods and of the emperor in the Jewish syna- 
gogues.* It is true that, contraiy to all expectation, the displea- 
sure of the emperor, not appeased even by the persecution of 
the Jews '^August, A.D. 38;, put an end, in the autumn of the 
same year ^at the feast of Tabernacles), to the attempts of the 
governor, whom he suddenly cast into prison ; but the enmity 
continued to exist In the beginning of A.D. 39, while it was 
still winter, two embassies set out for Italy, Philo at the head of 
the Jewish, and Apion of the Alexandrian embassy. The Jewish 
ambassadors had not only to endure all the insolence of the em- 
peror, but, while following him in his capricious removals from 
place to place in Campania, they heard with a cry of anguish 
the tenible news of liis intention of placing a colossal image of 
himself, with the pretended inscription, " Zeus the manifested, 
the new Zeus, Caius," in the Holy of Holies in the temple at 
Jerusalem — of course, in grateful recognition of the fact that 
Jerusalem, as the first city of the East, had in the presence of 
Vitellius celebrated with hecatombs the emperor's exaltation to 
the throne.- The wrath of the emperor had been inflamed not 
only by the instigations of the Alexandrians and of the imperial 
court, but also by the demolition by the Jewish populace of an 
insignificant brick altar to the emperor in the Philistine town of 
Jamnia (Jabneh, the private property of the imperial house, in- 
herited from Salome), which occurrence was ofl&ciously reported 

^ Vitellius, see above, p. 268. Self-deification ; see Suet Col, 22, 24, 83, 52. JDio 
Caai. 69, 11, 26—30. Aur. Vict. Epit. 3. Job. Anl. 19, 1, 1, 2. Kelation to the 
Jews, Philo, In Place, p. 966. The beginning in Alexandria occurred, not in th« 
first— as might be suppiwed from p. 966— but in the second year of Caligula {Ant. 18, 
6, 11), and in the height of the summer (July) of A.D. 38, so that the persecution 
was raging most severely (Philo, p. 977) at the time of Caligula's birthday (Aog. 31, 
8net. Cal 8). 

' Cessation of the governor's attempt, at the feast of Tabernacles, Philo, p. 982. 
The embassy {Ant. 18, 8, 1) in the winter of A.D. 89, Philo, Leg. ad. CaJ. p. 1019. 
Report of it, pp. 1 01 7 sqq. Corop. above, p. 273, note. The (later) inscription, p. 
1040. The celebration at Jerusalem of Caligula's accession, p. 1026. Gratx, III. 
364, fixes the embassy not earlier than the summer of A.D. 40 ! Kwald, VI. pp. 310 
»»q.. gives A.D. 89, 40, quite inconsistently with his preceding remarks. 
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in Some by the imperial treasurer Capito, who hoped thus to 
earn forgiveness for a number of frauds.^ Publius Petronius, the 
governor of Syria, the successor of Vitellius (from A.D. 38), was 
instructed to march to Jerusalem with half the border-troops 
stationed on the Euphrates; to erect the image; and, in the 
event of opposition, to put to death the insurgents and sell the 
rest of the people into slavery.* With a heavy heart, a servant 
of the emperor, but also well acquainted with the Jewish people, 
and knowing how great would be the force of an insurrection 
extending from Babylon to the West, Petronius, in the autumn 
of A.D. 39, set out towards Ptolemais with two legions and 
numerous auxiliaries; he engaged Phoenician artists, built the 
work-shed in Sidon, and reported to the emperor that the Jewish 
campaign would begin in the spring of A.D. 40.^ Yet he wished 
to prepare for it beforehand ; and in the autumu of A.D. 39, he 
summoned before him the most distinguished Jews, priests, and 
leaders, and counselled submission.* But the times of such 
capitulation with heathenism as had taken place in the days of 
Antiochus were over, not only in Israel, but even in Herod's 
house. A death-like stillness followed the governor's words, 
then loud weeping, tlie rending of hair and beard, and finally the 
cry that it were better to die. The tidings had scarcely reached 

> Ant. 18, 8, 1. Philo, Ltg, ad, Caj. pp. 1020 eqq. Ewald, VI. p. 298, inaccu- 
TBtelj speaks of an image. 

* PhUo, p. 1022. Ani. 18, 8, 2. According to PhiIo*8 earlier and more faithful 
aocoont, Petronius bad alreadj been for a long time in Syria ; according to Josephus, 
he was sent from Italy for this express purpose. If we prefer Philo's account, there- 
fore, Petronius came at any rate in A.D. 38, not so late as A.D. 39, 40 (as Gerlach 
nys, p. 63). The year 40 (although supported also by Ewald, VI. p. 299) is not to 
be thought of. Griits is passionately opposed to Philo, pp. 487 sq. 

» Jos. B, /. 2, 10; Ant. 18, 8, 2. Philo, pp. 1022—1024. According to B. J. 
i ly tliree legions, and § 3, an image, already in Ptolemais. 

^ Philo, p. 1024. That the first negociation with the Jews occurred in the autumn 
of A.D. 89 (Bwald, YI. pp. 299 sqq., and Griktz, p. 269, place it in A.D. 40), auM not 
in the following spring, is necessarily certain, not only from the reference to autumn, 
B. J. 2, 10, 1, Ant. 18, 8, 2, and from the many negociations that followed and that 
took place in the beginning of spring, but also from the Jewish reminisccoce that the 
first intelligence was received at the feast of Tabernacles, MegilU Taanit, cap. 11. 
QriU, p. 260. 
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Jerusalem, at the time of the feast of Tabernacles, AD. 39, whm 
innumerable multitudes of men, women, and children, literallj 
covering the ground, flocked towards Phoenicia, strewed them- 
selves with dust and ashes, uttered loud lamentations for the 
Law, the temple — their holiest thing — and implored delay. Nofc 
merely tlie mild, cultured Petronius, but also the stemeik 
Romans among his assessors, though prompted both by theai 
nature and their fear of the emperor to long for war, were moved, 
and it was decided to postpone the matter once more.^ 

At the time of the spring sowing, in January or February, 
A.D. 40, Petronius, accompanied by friends and counsellors, 
travelled from Ptolemais to Tiberias, on the lake of Grennesareth 
— tlie nearest Jewish city of importance, formerly the residence 
of Antipas, and at this time of Agrippa — ^in order to observe the 
disposition of the people more closely.* Fully aware that the 
moment was a decisive one, thousands again flocked together. 
"Will you, can you wage war with the emperor?'* "We are 
willing to die," they cried, throwing themselves to the ground 
and proffering their necks. Thus they besieged him for forty 
days J in their anxiety for the honour of God, none thought of 
the sowing, for which it was now high time. In addition to the 
people, came the aristocracy, headed by Aristobulus, the brother 
of king Agrippa, who was again gone to Rome: they begged 
Petronius to describe the state of things to the emperor. The 
governor called the Jews together afresh at Tiberias ; he alarmed 
them by surrounding them with troops ; but he gave way, and 
promised to write to Caligula, insisting at the same time upon 
the quiet cultivation of the land.* The nation had, by its firm- 
ness, conquered iron Rome and its legions, which returned to 
Antioch ; while an unexpected and fructifying fall of rain was 

* Philo, pp. 1024 sqq. Ant.1^,%, 2. 

' Ant. 18, 8, 3. Joseph as himself indicates a pause; Philo, the spring. Bwald, 
p. 303, narrowly escapes being correct, but nevertheless persists in placing the whole 
late in the autumn of A.D. 40. 

5 Ant, 18, 8, 4-6. 
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ii^gaided as a divine acknowledgment of Petronius and of the 
people's piety.* The question of images, in which Judaism 
obtained quite imexpectedly the sympathy of all the reasonable 
and firee men of Some, and also commendation in the Annals of 
Tacitus, still exi)erienced vicissitudes. Petronius directed the 
artists not to hurry, and in March or April wrote as discreetly as 
possible to Caligula concerning the immediately impending har- 
vest, having in view also the approaching journey of the emperor 
to the East* The emperor suppressed his anger, and it was not 
until the beginning of the summer of A.D. 40 that he insisted 
upon despatch ; and even then, on the personal and importunate 
intercession of king Agrippa, in the autumn of the same year, he 
postponed the dedication of the image; yet out of Jerusalem 
liberty had to be allowed to every one to pay divine honours to 
the emperor.* But no such honours were anywhere paid. He 
then reverted to his former purpose ; he ordered the preparation 
of the statue in Bome, intending to take it with him on his jour- 
ney to Alexandria, and to place it secretly in the temple ; and, 
in December, A.D. 40, he wrote to Petronius threatening him, as 
a corrupt ruler, with speedy punishment.* He immediately after- 
wards imagined that a voice from the Holy of Holies had gone 
forth to warn him, the new Antiochus, of his approaching end ; 
he died, January 24th, AD. 41, imder the sword of Chserea; and 
Petronius, in the eyes of the nation the object of God's visible 

^ AfU, is, S, 6. Droaght rh irav Iroc, reckoned from the hairest month Tisri (rosh 
kaahanfth), alao points to the spring. 

■ See Philo, pp. 1027 sq. : iv Axfiy rbv rov airov Ktzpirbv ilvai. 

» Philo, pp. 1028 — 1038. Ant. 18, 8, 7 sqq. Despatch comraanded in the begin- 
mng of the sommer, Philo, p. 1029 (the harvest may have been over). Agrippa in 
tlie aotamn : Caligula did not return from the German campaign until August 31, 
A.D. 40. Suet. 49. Philo and Josephus do not quite agree here; in particular, 
Philo*8 account of Agrippa's intercession differs from that of Josephus, who mentions 
a request made at a meal. Then the sequel of the letters differs in the two accounts. 
PkUo*s account is older and soberer. The amplification in the other account is not 
difficult of detection. 

« Philo, pp. 1088^1040. Ant. 18, 8, 8. Suet. Cal. 49. 
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protection, received the news of the emperoi^s death before his 
ungracious It* tter.^ 

Notwithstanding the pre\'alent legalism, the moral condition 
of the people was very corrupt. Yet such a noble nation could 
never be altogether wanting in high-minded and irreproachable 
men. Not only were Philo and his brother men of this dass; 
not oidy could Josephus describe his father — to say nothing of 
himself — as a pattern of Jewish uprightness ; but the Gospels 
also at the very outset mention righteous and blameless men. 
Jesus speaks sometimes of the righteous who, though persecuted 
by men, have no need of repentance before God ; and at other 
times of the pure in heart, the meek, the compassionate, the 
peacemakers, the humble, the mourners, those who hunger after 
righteousness, the poor in spirit, who, in the prevailing physical 
and spiritual necessities of Israel, wait for redemption.' But it 
is precisely the persecuted righteous and the suffering patriots 
that lend to the age its character as a time of disaster. It was 
not merely foreign oppression, nor foreign corruption, that led to 

1 Ant. 18, 8, 9. Suet. 49, 58. Also Tac. IliH. 5, 9 (inexact): Dein jussi a C. 
Caeaare, cffigicm ejua in tempio locare, arraa potioa ramaere : quern motnm Cnaaria 
mors direinit. The roiee, in Uenfeld, IL p. 377. Caligula's plenipotentiary was 
already at Aniipatris, that is, the station midway between Caesarea and Jerusalem 
(Acts xxiii. 31), when the news of Caligula's death srriTed. The menacing letter of 
tlie emperor, according to B. J. 2, 10, 5, fin., in December or Janoary. 

* Jos. Vitay 2. Comp. the self -righteousness in the Apocrypha: lirXrtaBiiv Suuuo- 
9vvri<:t Psalter. Salom. 1, 2, 3; comp. 9, 9. From the New Testament, Luke i. 6, 
ii. 25; Matt. v. 3 sqq., ix. 13, xviii. 13. One of the noblest men of the age pre- 
ceding John and Jesus, a patriot without equal, in truth a rery prophet, only without 
antHgoniflm to the priests, is Onias, the friend of God {Ant. 14, 2, 1, 2: Bixmoc 
avr^p xai Oto^iMjQ), whose prayer brought rain to the land in time of extreme drought 
In the dissensions between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus — the latter of whom held pos- 
■ossion of Jerusalem and kept the priesthood for himself — Onias withdrew sorrowing 
into privacy ; but (H.C. 65) was forcibly bronght into the camp of Aretus and Hyrca- 
nus, in order to curse Aristobulus and his party. When he found that no resistance 
on his |>art availed anything, he stood forth in the midst and prayed, '*0 God, the 
King of the whole world, since these that stand around me are Thy people, and those 
that are besieged are Thy priests, I beseech Thee neither to hearken to those against 
these, nor to bring to pass what these ask for agninst those.*' He was at once stoned ; 
the immediate answer of CKkI, however, was a storm, which destroyed all the produce 
of the fields and occasioned a famine. 
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moral declension ; it was the external l^alism itself which in- 
vited decay. The Law had reference to the disposition, but still 
more to the outward act ; and a school of teachers that had lost 
the spirit of the prophets encouraged and praised the outward 
righteousness which, in the descriptions given in the SibyUine 
books of the unworldly customs of holy men, assumes so beauti- 
ful and ennobling a character, but which, in many of the sayings 
and vmitings of the time, is so repulsive — as the reader will find 
on referring to the apocryphal books, including the Psalms of 
Solomon, the Jubilees, and the fourth book of Esdras. It is very 
characteristic of the spirit of the nation that insurrections and 
Uoodshed took place particularly at the great festivals. When 
tihe insurgents, led by the teachers of the Law, after Herod's 
death, had destroyed a whole Eoman cohort, they quietly re- 
t;umed to the Passover.* Thus, sacrifice continued to be offered 
in the temple at Jerusalem to the very last, while the contending 
])arties were shedding blood and committing all kinds of atrocity 
T)efore the altar itself. There exists abimdant evidence of the 
depravity of the people, notwithstanding all their praiseworthy 
characteristica The whole Gentile world, from the Greeks to 
Seneca and Tacitus — as the Apostle Paul knew — decried the 
abandonedly vicious nation. The pious fraud in Rome under 
Tiberius (B.C. 19) is an illustration of the national depravity. 
The Pharisees cursed the people; the Essenes emigrated and 
charged all married persons with unfaithfulness, without contra- 
diction from Hillel and the Pharisees. The Apostle Paul, on the 
one hand, boasts of the zeal of his nation for the ordinances of 
God, and, on the other, finds the people only not quite so de- 
praved, impure, unjust, and corrupt as the Gentiles ; he accuses 
his countrymen of dishonouring God by adultery, theft, and sacri- 
lege.* The history of Jesus tells of many forms of disease, of 

1 SihyU, ill. 151 eqq. Ant, 17, 9, 3. 

* Apollon. Mol. ap. Job. Con. Ap. 2, 14, 12, 20: aipvioraroi Pappdpwv. S€iieca 
ap. Aug. Civ. i>. 6, 11 : Sceleratissima gens. Tac. Hut. 5, 8 : Teterrinia gens. lb. 
5, 5 : FrojectissiiDa ad libidinem gens. Th« impoitare of the teachers of the Law at 
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frightful manifestatioiui of insanity, in which we see the aoca- 
molated fruit of blind superstition, of moral self-destmction, oC 
national and social dissolution. The horrors of murder, refined 
cruelty, violation of promise, and immorality, which come before 
us in the Jewish war (before A J). 70), and which find their ear- 
liest roots in the so-called Zealots as Car back as the time of the 
youth of Jesus, were but the outgrowth of this corruption ripened 
into maturity by the wretchedness of the outward condition; 
and the national historian, while in harmony with Philo as to 
the rarity of transgressions of the Law, declares that the nation 
had become so wicked and depraved, that the holy city would 
have been swallowed up by an earthquake, or destroyed by a 
deluge, or overthrown by Sodomitic lightning, had not the 
Bomans executed judgment upon it^ 



Third Section. — The Messianic Expectation. 

In the midst of these enormous antagonisms of the ideal and 
the actual, of the claim to be the special people of God, together 
with a glowing zeal for God's honour, and the actually existing 
servitude and disruption, nay, of physical and moral wretched- 
ness, this marvellous nation ever busied itself afresh with the 
sublime and holy picture of a better and ideal future, a future 
usuaDy expressed by the phrase, the Messianic age} The de- 
Rome, eee abore, pp. 266. Pbariaeefl, John rii. 49: 6 o^Xoc ovroc ImKarapormi 
c/<T(. Enenea, B. J. 2, 8, 1. Hillel, &c, Pirke ai. 2, 7 ; 1, 5. Paul, Rom. u. 17 
■qq., ix. 8 eqq. 

> 2?. /. 5, 13, 6 ; also 5, 10, 5 ; 7, 8, 1. On the other hand, Con. Ap. 2, 18, the 
apologetic assertion, xal <navioQ /liv 6 irapafiaivutv^ AdvvaroQ ^ 19 rrJQ Kokamt*^ 
jrapalrrioiQ. Philo, Leg. p. 1022 ; In Flacc. p. 972. Joeephns dates the later Zealot- 
ism, with all its extravagances, from Judaa the Galilean, Ant. 18, 1, 1. 

• Comp. Co1ani*s Jisut'ChrUt et la croyances messianiques de son temps, 2nd ed. 
1864. Knobel, Propketismut d. Hebrder, 1837. Ewald, Die Proph. det A. B. 
1840-41. Hitzig, Kl. Proph. 3rd ed. 1863; ib. Daniel, 1850; ib. Jeremia, 2nd 
•d. 1866. Dillmann, Bueh Henoch, 1853. Hilgenfeld, JUdische Apokalyptik, 1857. 
Volkmar, Prophet Bsra, 1868. Oehler, Messias (Henog), 1858. Henfek!, III. pp. 
811 sqq. Biedermann, Die Prophgten A. B. 1860. Langen, 1. 0. 
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parted glory of fonner prosperity furnished the groundwork, 
times of need wove in their tragic threads, times of sorrow gave 
rise to the most urgent demand for the realization of the picture; 
nay, the eye was painfuUy strained to behold what the heart had 
so warmly cherished, what men's minds had so long and so sub- 
limely pictured, that it was scarcely possible for outward, coarse, 
material fact to satisfy the anticipation. The finest part of the 
Old Testament literature — the prophetic — was born together 
with this most beautiful offspring of the national spirit of Israel. 
It is impossible for us here to reproduce the splendid figures in 
which Israel tells of her suffering and her love, and, while be- 
coming ever purer and ever more spiritual by wrestling with 
herself and with her God, gives expression to the conception of 
a kingdom of righteousness and holiness extending from Zion 
outwards over the whole world. We are able here scarcely to 
follow even in roughest outline the geneiul development of these 
anticipations ; the completer details of their individual features 
we reserve for the life of him who was to convert the ideal into 
an accomplished fact 

In the separation of the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel 
(B.C. 975), in the decline of Israel, and in the decay of Judah 
under David's posterity, there sprang up, and, from the ninth 
century, from the times of the prophets Amos and Hosea, and 
then in the eighth century, in the times of Isaiah and Micah, 
there grew continually stronger, the hope that God would raise 
up once more " the fallen tabernacle of David ;" that He would 
plant upon Zion a branch from the stem of Jesse which had been 
cut down, from the top of the high cedar which had been broken 
off; that out of Bethlehem, out of the house of David, the king 
of Israel, there should come forth, adorned with the name of God 
and with the mysterious title of eternal, a gatherer together of 
the people, a conqueror of the Gentiles, the world's prince of 
peace, the planter of knowledge and righteousness.^ At the 

^ Amoi iz. 11 ; Hosea Hi 5; Isaiah ix. 6 sqq., zi. 1 iqq ; Micab ir. 1 iqq., t. 
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beginning of the Asiatic captiTitr, of the aid of til hope (B.C. 
538), Jeremiah and Ezekiel persisted in the assertion that in the 
seed of David, in the righteous branch, the redemption of the 
nation was at hand^ The long exile, the weakness of the colony 
that retomed to the land of their &thers onder the Persian king 
Cyrus (B.C. 536;, the decayed condition of the £aLmily of Dayid, 
which with difficulty asserted itself in Zembbabel, weakened 
faith in the old royal house, but not fidth in the future of Israel 
Under the Persian king Darius (RC. 520 — 518), Zeehariah 
loudly complains, O Lord of Hosts, how long wilt Thou not have 
mercy on Jerusalem and on the cities of Judah, against which 
Thou hast had indignation these threescore and ten years ? And 
he proclaims Joshua, the high-priest, and Zembbabel, the de- 
scendant of David, to be the two sons of oil, the anointed, the 
crowned, which stand before the Buler of the world types and 
pledges of the coming perfect priesthood and royalty in the 
approaching " branch " of DaWd.^ Somewhat later, indeed (cir. 
B.C. 430), under the experiences of a Persian satrapy and in the 
midst of many impurities, both of the people and the priests, faith 
in the house of David disappears in Malachi, the last prophet ; 
but tlie Lord himself will come to execute judgment, to inhabit 
His temple, to establish His covenant and His kingdom, and 
will have as His forerunner the prophet promised by Moses 
(Deut. xviiL 15), tlie heavenly Elijah, the man of incomparable 
power, an establisher of peace, a preparer of Israel for the coming 
of the great King.^ 

After a long and dreary pause, the spirits of the nation re- 
vived with the war for religious freedom against Syria. In the 

' Jeremiah xxiii. 5 eqq., xxxiii. 14 eqq ; Ezekiel xxxIt. 23, zxxrii. 24. 

' Zeehariah i. 12, iii 1 sqq., iv. 1 sqq., ri. 11 iqq. Comp. Hitzig, Die tto^fld, 
Propheien^ 3rd ed. 1863, pp. 326 sqq. 

' Comp. Mai. i. 6, 8, 14, iii. 1 sqq., iv. 5 sqq. Hitzig, 1.0. pp. 395 sqq. He fixes 
the (late between B.C. 438—358. The desired angel of the covenant in iU. 1 is 
mysterious ; perhaps mcUaeh Jahvt, the appearing God (comp. Oehler, p. 416). Hit- 
zig : messenger of purification {Bwrit) — Elijah. Bat the two ^yycXoc appear as separate 
persons. 
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dawn of tliis period (cir. B.C. 167), the prophetic book of Daniel 
proclaimed, without giving prominence to any individual, the 
kingdom of the holy God from heaven, the kingdom of the pious 
nation, which by God's grace should overcome the great empires, 
even those that were of iron. Half a century later (cir. B.C. 110), 
the earliest Book of Enoch exhibits, in the person of the Asmo- 
naean John Hyrcanus — " the great horn " — the divinely ordained 
conqueror as the leader of the flock of young horned lambs ; and 
beyond him, a yet greater future, when the Messiah, the white 
great-homed bull, should be born and, while the congregation 
was assembled together in power and judgment around the new 
temple of God, should be transformed into his patriarchal great- 
ness.^ The nation rested for some time in this new Asmonsean 
prosperity. Simon, the Asmonsean, from whose first year (B.C. 
143) the time of freedom was dated, is with pride called, in all 
the records, the high-priest and commander and prince of the 
Jews, and he was to be ever so called until the true prophet 
foretold by Moses should arise. The then present time seemed 
to approach so nearly to the ideal, that the house of David was 
superfluous, and the people were quite willing to await the pro- 
phetic restorer of religion, if in the ever-advancing deification 
of the outward law such a restorer were needed.^ The latter 

* Daniel ii. 31 eqq., vii. 13 sqq. Ewald, IV. pp. 394 sqq. Hitzig, Comm. zu 
Danidj is fully jastified in identifying the vioq dvBpwirov with uyioi iyl/hrov : thua 
Dmniei interprets himself throughout. Comp. the similar representation in the Ascen- 
sion of Motes, ed. Ceriani, Monum. 5, 1861, pp. 59 sq. : Israel translated to heaven, 
among the stars, his foes at his feet. Bat it is quite intelligible that from a very 
early date (oomp. Bnoch) the personification was taken to be a person ; and Daniel, in 
particolar, elsewhere speaks of an anointed (Mashiach), ix. 25 sq. Tet comp. Oehler. 
The Book of Enoch (translated and explained by A. Dillmann), cap. 90. Also Dill- 
mann*8 Commentary. In the text above, I have taken as my basis the riew of Dill- 
mann, also of Hilgenfeld {ApolcalyptiJe, pp. 93 sqq.) and Oehler (article Messicu, in 
Henog, IX. p. 427), as to the age of the book and especially of this section ; whilst I, 
with Hilgenfeld and Oehler, consider the capp. 37—71 (with the idea of the Son of 
Man, &e. ) to be later and Christianised. 

• 1 Mace. xiii. 42, It. 46, xiv. 41 : iotg rov dvaarip/ai irpo^firtiv kuttov. The 
pskSMge ii. 57, no evidence of Daridic expectations. The Maccabiean watch word^ Otov 
PonOfia, vuni, 2 Kacc. riii. 23, xiii. 15. Comp. the interesting notice in Pseudophil. 
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seemed to be unnecessary under John Hjrreanufl, whom Josephus 
called the happiest of men, whose success silenced every murmur 
against fate, and who alone possessed the three greatest things, 
— dominion over the people, the high-priesthood, and the office 
of prophet, and who enjoyed such intimate intercourse with the 
Deity that nothing future was hidden from him.^ 

His death, however, destroyed the hopeful vision of happiness ; 
and, after the weaklings of the Asmonseans, came Borne and 
Herod. When the heroes have fallen, and power disappears from 
the community, the ancient Davidic ideal revives. Neither the 
name of David nor his posterity had ever completely been lost 
sight of. The Book of Sirach was written in Palestine before 
the Asmonaean struggle, about B.C. 180 — 170, but it was not 
until about B.C. 130 that it was translated in Egypt into Greek, 
as we now have it. This book of bald morality exhibits weak, 
vacillating, fluctuating opinions ; but while it seeks in all direc- 
tions for some one in whom to anchor hope — Abraham, the 
Patriarchs, the Elijah of Malachi, the high-priest of Zechariah, 
in whom it sees Simon the Just (B.C. 220) — it significantly 
mentions David also, whose hora God will exalt for ever, and to 
whom a root yet remains.^ About the same time, under Ptolemy 
Physcon (cir. B.C. 140), the so-called Jewish sibyl appeared in 
Egypt, and proclaimed — in the third, the oldest and most im- 
portant of the Sibylline books — the man of the future, who 
should spring from the seed of David : 



breviar. (Herrfeld, I. p. 879) : Mox secuti Asmonaei Bimul cum poDtificatn etiam duca- 
tum a domo David subripaerunt. Thus, as late aa the Aamonaeans, the house of David, 
in the persons of Joseph and Hyrcanua (see above, p. 277; corap. 2 Mace. iii. 11), 
held a high position, which it lost through — among other things— the Hellenizing ten- 
dency of its leaders, and through the Asmonseans. 

1 B. J. 1, 2, 8. 

• Sirach xliv. 21 sqq., xIviL 11 (13), 22 (25), xlviii. 10, 1. 1 sqq. Yet comp. 
Oehler, article Manas, in Herzog. IX. p. 423. Also Sirach xlvii. 22 I hold to be 
not unimportant. The date of Simon the Just, I place — with Henfeld, II. p. 877, 
and Joet (1857), I. p. 110— under Antiochus the Great 
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'' There is a loyal race whose generation shall never 
Cease to exist on the earth, hut shall in the process of ages 
Sit on a throne, and anew hegin to huild up the temple." ^ 

Through the whole of the third book, down to the time of 
Antonius and Augustus, men's eyes are directed towards the 
eternal holy kingdom of the future. This anticipation is con- 
tinued, without interruption, in the so-called Psalter of Solomon, 
-which appeared in Palestine at the beginning of the Boman and 
Idumaean era, under king Herod : this book — which was un- 
known until a recent date (A.D. 1615) — was originally written 
in Hebrew, and contains the ardent appeal to God : Behold, 
Lord, and raise up for them their king, David's son, in the time 
which thou hast appointed, that he may rule over Israel thy 
servant* 

From the Psalter of Solomon we step immediately into the 
times of Jesus. The distresses of the Boman-Idumaean rul^ 
gathered in ever-thickening clouds over the nation that felt the 
Syrian times were come again. What book was studied more 
intently than that charter of future consolation, the prophet 
Daniel ? Containing less of vengeance than of promise, defining 
the future with exactness, supported by the verification of its 
assumptions — for the author had but veiled his experience under 

* DienbyU. Weissdg. volUt&ndig gesammelt, by Friedlieb, 1852, pp. 3, 286 sqq. ; 
3, 46 tqq., 652 sqq. Comp. Hilgenfeld, pp. 64 sqq., 81 sqq. I hold with him, as to 
3, 286 sqq., contrary to the general opinion (including Oehler, p. 429), that the refer- 
ence to Cyrus and Zerubbabel is not fully established. Comp. also Volkmar, Esra^ 
p. 396. 

• Psalterium SalomonU^ in Fabricius, Cod. pscudepigr. V. T. I. pp. 914 sqq. 
Comp. 17, 5, 23. Ewald {Gesch. Volks. Jar. 3rd ed. IV. p. 392), and with him Dill- 
mann (article Pteudepigraphen A. T. Herzog, XII. p. 305 ; also Oehler, p. 426), are 
in favour of the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. Movers, Kath. Kirchenlexikonj I. 
p. 840 ; Delitzsch, Comm. Psalinen D. 1860, II. p. 381 ; and recently Langen, 
Judenth. in Pal. 1866, pp. 64 sqq., with much better ground are in favour of the 
Boman times (comp. only 2, 1 ; 8, 18, sqq. ; 17, 14 : €u>c ^^( BvofiCjv ; also descrip- 
tion of the Sadducees, 4, 1) ; and the two former again correctly bring the date down 
to Herod's time, while Langen thinks of Fompey's days (B.C. 63). There is perhaps 
an allusion to Pompey, but plainly also to the fierce tyrant against the Sanhedrim (8, 
18 sqq.) Grata (as often in other cases, comp. Philo) assumed the author to have been 
% Christian, which, in the face of 17, 33—61, and 18, 6—10, is scarcely possible 
(Langen), and is simply an inconsiderate assumption. 
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a prophetic disguise — it became the proud expression of the 
national belief, and the barometer of the expectation which was 
feverishly intensified by the demoniacal tyranny of the powers 
of the world. The book of Daniel, repeatedly mentioned in the 
Gospels and by Jesus himself, and the divine utterance on which 
the people relied in their last struggle of despair against Eome, 
spoke clearly of four kingdoms of the earth, the fourth strong as 
iron, with great iron teeth and brazen claws, devouring and 
treading down everything, and at last itself suddenly trodden 
down by the kingdom of the saints from heaven : what was this 
— in the light of the time that followed the Macedonian and the 
Greek rule — but the iron Roman empire, overtlirown by the 
kingdom of heaven ?^ In fact, the times of Jesus are fuU of a 
restless expectation of the salvation which was to come. A weak 
party of non-religious Jews were willing to see their ideal in 
Herod, who called himself the bringer of happiness to Israel* 
Others clung with convulsive hope to the last remnants of the 
Asmonsean house, to Hyrcanus, to the youthful and handsome 
high-priest Aristobulus, to the false Alexander, who pretended 
to be the murdered yet still living son of Mariamne, and whom, 
after the king's death, all foreign Jews even as far as Eome 
acknowledged, until the emperor Augustus freed them from faith 
in an impostor ; and, finally, the nation clung to Agrippa I., the 
grandson, the new king of the Jews under Caligula, and whom 
Alexandria and Jerusalem, amid the envy of the foreigners, 
hailed with joyful surprise as their star of hope. Others, again, 
" in the frenzy of despair," found the saviours of Israel in the 
military leaders who, immediately after the king's death, sprang 
up like fungi, and overran Judaea and Galilee, partly as disciples 
of the great adventurer, and partly as speculators in the popular 
anticipation of the Messiah ; while others flocked to the banner 

* Dan. ii., vii. A favourite book. Ant. 10, 11, 7. It« importance in the Jewish 
war, B. J. 6, 5, 4. 

■ Tert. Proiacr, 45 : Herodiani, qui Chrittam, Herodtm ease dixerunt. Ck>nip. 
above, pp. 234 sqq. 
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of Jadas the Galilean, who, in the name of God, began the 
armed vindication of the freedom of the people of God, and 
who was the forerunner of all the defenders of freedom, the 
impostors, prophets, and Messiahs, which rose against Eome, 
bom the reign of Tiberius to the reigns of Nero and Hadrian. 
At the same time, the Scribes and Pharisees — fellow-believers of 
the Galileans — diffused, with cunning foresight, but also under 
the influence of a suppressed belief in fate, the doctrine that the 
divine rule was bound up with no Messiah, but was compatible 
with a distant Eoman governor of Syria.^ The unhappy nation 
wrestled feverishly for its salvation in a hundred ways, seeking 
to create or to bring near the promised time; and it was not 
until all the efforts of human arms had miscarried, that it once 
more came to itself, and — as Philo said to Caligula — recognized 
the God of Israel as stronger than man.^ Thus is explained the 
fact that the old prophetic watchwords — the Messiah-Christ, the 
kingdom of the great king, the kingdom of heaven, the throne 
and seed of David — formulated and scattered among the people 
by the later books of Daniel, Enoch, the Sibylline writings, the 
Psalms of Solomon, and the Targums, were, in the days of John 
the Baptist and of Jesus, on every man's lips in Judaea and 
Galilee and even in Samaria, — the people and the Pharisees 
using them with reference to a son of David who should be a 
political king and commander, while John and Jesus and their 
adherents used them with reference to a spiritual saviour.* For 

^ The details are giren above, in the historical sketch. Concemiag the false Alex- 
ander, w&^AjU. 17, 12. Agrippa, Philo, In Place, pp. 969 sqq.; Job. Ant. 18, 6, 11, 
and S, 2 ; Acta xii. 22. Concerning the Pharisees, see below. 

* Philo, Leg, ad Caj, p. 1020. Comp. the watchword of the Maccabees above, 
p. 317, note 2. 

* Comp. Mtuhiaeh, Meshieha (anointed, Messiah, Christ), Ps. ii. 2 ; Dan. ix. 25 
sq. ; Salom. Ps, 17, 36 ; AtU. 18, 6, 8 (perhaps Christian). The Targnms, Gen. 
xliz. 10; Num. xxiv. 17 sqq. Often in Jonathan, e.g. Isaiah ix. 6. Langen, pp. 419 
iqq. Oehler, p 434. Kingdom of heaven, from Dan. ii., vii. (so also Lightfoot, 
Bertholdi, De Wette), in Targnm of Jonathan {malchut Jahve), Micah iv. 6 sqq. ; 
Isaiah xL 9, liii. 10 sq. Corap. Lightfoot on Matt. iii. 3. De Wette, BiU. Dogm. 
3rd ed. p. 176. StbyU. 8, 47 sqq. : ^am\iia fifyitrrri dOavdrov /3aff»Xr/oc ^ir' 
dvBptHnrouri favccroi. lb, 766 : Kai rorf ^ i^fyfpCt ^aiXfiiov ii'c aii^vaQ irdvTaQ Ivr' 

VOL. I. Y 
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the sazne watchwords were made to express the different needs of 

T: is alrre^ther contraiy to history to believe that the Mes- 
siAnic l^lie: in general, and the belief in a Davidic Messiah in 
pariizuLar. ha-i d^lined in the time of Jesus. The Gospels alone 
a5:ri a cvnfut^iion of the opinion which (among both Chris- 
t:^=.5 and Jews seems to W l^ksed on the assumption that Jesus 
Wis in eniLusiist fuU of fantastic expectations, — expectations 
wLich :he ncderate and culti\-ated Hillel, the true reformer, had 
rejr'jtei w::h OjatempL Hadier was the representative of the 
MrssiALio l^eiief the representative of all the ancient, great, and 
holy ideals, as well as of all the new, living, burning, moving 
aspiriu>ns of the people. The Hellenistic, Alexandrian illtmii- 
nation shows, in the most telling manner, how firm a hold of 
the agre this l^lief pDSsessed. That illumination had, on tlie one 
hand, fused the ideal of the historical Messiah into the abstract 
metaphysical idea of angels, and powers, and the Logos. The 
Sepiuagint had already thus interpreted many prophetic pas- 
sages, and Philo referred Zechariah's prediction of the branch of 
Pavid to the Logos.^ And yet, notwitlistanding a strong volital- 
iziug tendency, the Sibylline writings, springing from the same 
soil, held fast to the Messiah ; the Septuagint again and again, 
wiih a different reading from that of the Hebrew text, spoke of 
a future man of salvation, of a beholding the salvation of God; 
and the Targumists, imbued with Alexandrian ideas, inserted 
into the princiixd passages of the Old Testament the name of 

av^Oi^Toi-c. Ptalm, Sal. 17, 4, kc. : if SamXtia tov 9fov ^/iwv fip rbv aiuhm. 
Com p. Judas the IraJileaii. The king and commander to some extent eren in Fhilo 
and in the ReveUtion. and especiaUr in the account of the Jewish Messianic expecta- 
tion in PkUo$. 9, 30 : /3a9t.\cvc« aviio xa\f /ii^njc coi twarb^^ who falls in the war 
which then comes to an end. Tet he is al*j high-priest. Further details when we 
speak of John v^hen we will also refer to the Samaritins) and of Jesus. Comp. Light- 
foot on Matt. ri. 10 : Ista oratio, in qua non est memoria regni Dei, non est oratio. — 
Kon oblitus sum memorare nomen tuum et regnum tuum. The prayer (Kaddiak) 
after the exile : Re^et tuum regnnm ; redemtio mox reniaL 

* Isaiah ix. 6 (LXX.): luyaktK /JofXilc aypXaq, Farther, Ps. ex. 8 (cix. 3). 
Zech. Ti. 12 referred by Philo {Dt conf, iimg.) to the Logos ; oomp. Langen, pp. 396, 
400. Oehler, p. 426. 
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the Messiah, the king and teacher, the kingdom of heaven, of 
the future and of consolation.^ Philo himself retained a rem- 
nant of the Messianic belief, notwithstanding all he had done 
to diminish and to spiritualize it by means of his serviceable 
instrument, the idea of the Logos, and notwithstanding all his 
shyness with reference to the book of Daniel. When Israel, in 
the time of need, recognizes, repents of, and confesses her sins, 
then shall all who are scattered abroad even to the ends of the 
earth be set free in one day as if by a word of deliverance ; and 
their masters, amazed at the unanimous elevation of character, 
shall be ashamed to rule over those who are better than them- 
selves. In a common glow of fervour, and led by a supernatural, 
divine Form, visible only to the redeemed, they shall proceed to 
the place pointed out to them, rejoicing in three intercessors for 
reconciliation with the Father, — ^the forgiving goodness of the 
Father himself, the prayer of the patriarchs, and, above all, that 
moral conversion by which they have become true sons. When 
they arrive, the destroyed cities shall rise once more, the deserts 
shall be inhabited, and the imfruitful shall become fruitful. 
Amid the streams of divine favour, the children shall suddenly 
become incomparably richer and more prosperous than their fore- 
ISEithers. The national prosperity shall no longer be regarded 
-with envy ; the enemies shall no longer wage war against the 
commander promised by the oracles ; nay, the nation shall nile 
without opposition and to the happiness of its subjects ; strength, 
nobility, and beneficence, the begetters of fear, shame, and good- 
will, shall be the supports of its rule.^ Finally, we must not 

> Num. xriv. 7, 17 (i^iKwevraij dva9Trj<rfTai dvOptitiroc). Qen. xlix. 10 : ovk 
IcXfi^i a^iov €K lovSa, k.t.X, Isaiah xxxriii. 11 (LXX.), in Langen, p. 397. 
Tbe TargnmiBts with Meshic/Mj Qtn. xlix. 10; Num. xxiv. 17 sqq. Jonathan, Isaiah 
Ix. t. The same, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 : days of consolation. Langen, pp. 418 sqq. 
Oehler, p. 437. 

• J>€pr(gm, pp. 924 sq. ; De execrat. pp. 936 : ifvayovpLfvoi irpoc nvoq QnorkpaQ 
^ KBcriL fiwiv dvOp4»nrivriv anj/iuQ. P. 925 : l^cXev^erat avOputiroc ^rjffiv 6 XP*7<^M^C> 
Ktd erparapx^ <»» troK^fi&v. He nndoabtedly thinks of the supernatural appearance 
onlj as a kind of divine cloud-image, a divine Shechina. Comp. also Oebler and 
Langtii. He has made as good as no use of Daniel or Bsekiel. Ewald, IV. p. 252. 
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forget Josephus, the rationalist, the deserter to the Eoman party. 
He admits, with more or less frankness, the Messianic hopes of 
his people as well as of many philosophers, at the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; only he refers (in radical opposition to 
the text, but with a view to his own life and welfare — accommo- 
dating himself to facts, like the moderns) the old " oracles " of a 
universal ruler out of Israel, to Eome, and to Vespasian, who 
rose over the ruins of Jerusalem to the imperial throna He 
even had the boldness to predict, as a prophet in the name of 
God, the greatness of the hostile commander. Yet he secretly 
retained his Jewish faitk When explaining the oracles of 
Balaam, he appears to leave nothing as the enduring kernel of 
the prediction except the everlasting possession of the land by 
the Jews, the chosen people of God dispossessed not even by 
Kome, and the glorious diffusion of Judaism throughout the 
world (the " Star " of the prediction). But this is not enough for 
him : he adds that they shall live in the fulness of peace and 
prosperity, and in war shall obtain victory and power over even 
those who have been wont to return home victorious. Here and 
elsewhere, he looked beyond the Eomans ; for the present, suc- 
cess belonged to Rome, and the God who grants dominion to the 
nations in turn, then stood on the side of Italy; but the infallible 
prophet Daniel had predicted a future salvation, a prediction 
wliich had secured for him beyond all others the perpetual sym- 
pathy of the people, and which, pointing beyond the destruction 
by the Romans, was a message of gladness to the nation, in con- 
trast with the predictions of others who were prophets of woe. 
Though he did not openly apply to Israel the stone which, 
in Nebuchadnezzar's dream, was cut out of the mountain, and 
which shattered the image that symbolized the universal mon- 
archies of East and West, and grew to a gigantic size till it 
fiUed the earth, — though he avoided the application of this pro- 
phecy by taking refuge in the mean subterfuge that he was the 
historian of the past, and that the book of Daniel being in the 
Holy Scriptures was accessible to every reader, yet in his heart 
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he applied the passage to Israel, if not precisely to the Messiah, 
as Jesus himself did. 

It is not necessary here to follow further downwards the 
Messianic expectations, as they are found in the ascension of 
Moses, and in the fourth book of Esdras, the composition of 
which, according to the most probable calculations of Ewald, 
Gfrorer, Volkmar, and others, dates from the time of Titus, 
Domitian, or even Nerva (A.D. 96), and not, as Hilgenfeld and 
others suppose, from the time of Herod the Great. However far 
the Messianic belief of the fourth book of Esdras may be genu- 
inely Jewish, yet that book, notwithstanding its expectation of a 
personal Messiah, contains, as the following history will show, 
traces of Christian influence.^ The belief in a Davidic Messiah 
can be followed for centuries in the West, and in the East as far 
as Babylon, where a descendant of David (as chief of the exUe, 
Bosh Hagolah) stood at the head of the Jews ; in like manner as 
(so it seems) was the case in Jerusalem before the time of the 
Asmonaeans.^ But it is noteworthy that the Messianic belief of 
Israel had already begun to spread through the world. In some 
cases, it would excite alarm or amuse the curious ; in others, it 
would, with its promises of blessing to all the world, satisfy 
aspirations which even Eome and the first emperor's reign of 
peace had failed to satisfy. The hope of a dawning golden age 
after the storms of civil war, easily allied itself with the Jewish 
expectation of the future. The poets of the Augustan age — 
besides Virgil, we would especially mention Horace — are full of 
such anticipations. Virgil in his fourth eclogue quotes the 
sibyl, and it has often been supposed that he has made use of 
the Jewish sibyl ; and from ancient times until Langen, he has 

1 Oomp. especially VoUcinar, Ilandhuch der Einl. in die Apok., 2n(l part, the 
fourth book of Badras, 1863. Hilgenfeld, JUd. ApohiUjptik, 1857, pp. 187 sqq ; 
Die Propk, Esra und Daniel, 1863. The ascension of Moses falls, in any case, after 
the destruction of Jemsalem, comp. Langen, 1. c, p. 110. 

• Comp. Philos. 9, 30 ; see above, p. 322. The Rabbis, in Lightfoot, pp. 257 8«iq. 
Bertholdt> Chrittolog. Jud. 1811, pp. 75 sqq. Comp. Oehler. The descendants of 
DsiTid in Babjbn, see Henfeld, I. p. 379, II. p. 396. Comp. above p. 318. 
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been thought to have introduced even the expectation of a 
virgin's son. This latter is absurd, though that Virgil had come 
into conteict with Jewish descriptions of a golden future is at 
least possible.^ Again, the strong attraction of the East for 
many emperors is striking. Caligula, towards the end of his 
reign (A.D. 40), felt a restless longing to go to the East ; and it 
was with him an object aimed at and a point of honour per- 
sonally to establish the worship of himself in Jerusalem. Nero's 
" secret imaginations " went, from the year 64, towards the pro- 
vinces of the East. The soothsayers had long since announced 
to him his loss of the throne, but many consoled him with 
the dominion of the East, indeed with the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. One thinks involuntarily of his wife Sabina Poppaea 
(A.D. 62 — 65), the ardent Jewish proselyte, the friend of the 
people of Jerusalem and of Josephus, the mother of the " divine 
chUd," but also the supposed accomplice in the frightful perse- 
cution of the Roman Christians in the year 64^ Immediately 
afterwards, at the time of the Jewish war (A.D. 66 — 70), espe- 
cially in the year 69, the East was full of the prediction which 
has left its mark on our Gospels in the form of the worshipping 
Magi, viz. that the rulers of the world should arise out of Judaea. 
Vespasian and Titus joyfully accepted, at the hands of the 
Jewish God speaking through Josephus, the promise of their 
greatness. The rumours of the coming again of Nero out of the 
East, spreading alarm in the year 69 throughout Greece and 
Rome, hand in hand with the idea of the universal ruler also 

^ Eclog, 4, 4 (to Follio). Ewald and Friedlieb believe in a more or leas immediate 
dependence on a Jewish source ; but Renss (article SibyU. HerzQg.) doubts the exist- 
ence of any such dependence. Langen (pp. 173 sqq.), however, seriously takes the 
virgo (verse 6 : jam redit et virgo), as referring to a birth from a virgin = Isaiah vii. 
14, and Sibyll. 3, 784 sqq. {nf^pavOriTi Kdpii). Why not also 8, 75 ? Comp. Eus. 
Or. Const, ad s. eoet. 18, 19. But Langen could have learnt from Heyne and recent 
writers that the virgo = Dike. 

' Ann. 15, 36. Suet. Nero, 40 : Spoponderant quidam destituto Orientis domi- 
nationero, nonnulli nominatim regnum Hierosolymorum. Poppsea, Ta& Ann, 13, 45 
sq. ; 14, 1, 59 sqq. ; 15, 23 (divine daughter) ; 16, 6 : Quod divinsB Ln^mtis parens 
fuiaset. Jos. Vita, 3 ; Ant, 20, 8, 11 : OeofftPijc ydp i}v (oomp. Tac. Ann, 16, 6). 
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out of the East, owed a part of their force to the Jewish 
Messianic belief; and, on the other hand, aided Judaism and 
Christianity to construct the Antichrist out of the characters of 
Caligula and Nero.^ These facts are only imperfectly explained, 
when no other explanation is sought than what is found in 
Josephus or in the Eevelation of John. They were speculations 
with which heathenism had been inoculated by the energy of 
belief and steadfastness of confession of the scattered people of 
God. The fame of the Messiah preceded him in a legendary 
form: when the Messiah appeared in person he was already 
faTniliar to the minds of the people. 



Fourth Section. — ^The Religious Communities in the 
Holy Iand. 

I. — The Pharisees and the Saddtccees, 

The religious life of the nation, of which we have given a brief 
sketch, was itself further divided into a series of characteristic 
individual forms. Thousands of the higher classes, as well as 
of the citizens and peasants, belonged to distinct religious socie- 
ties. In this way, the national spirit gave expression to the 
whole of its rich subjectivity in a vigorous, manifold, and sharply 
de6ined individuality, which, flowing through numerous schools 
and hundreds of synagogues, passed into the national life, and 
ultimately collected itself, out of this multitudinous, seething 
diversity, into the higher and comprehensive unity. Thus the 
religious communities were flower and fruit in one, and yet 
again were root and stem of the collective spiritual life. They 
were altogether a new thing in Israel, whose religious activity 

* Saet. Vup. 4 : Percrebaerat Oriente toto veins et constans opinio, esse in fatis, 
ut eo tempore Judaea profecti renim potirentar. Only of Tacitos (Hist. 5, 13) can we 
believe (contrary to Gieseler, K. 0. I. p. 51) that be bad Jos. B, J. 6, 5, 4, before bis 
eyes. Ck>noeming Vespasian, comp. above on Josepbus, and my article, Vefpatian^ in 
Henog. Tbis is not tbe place to go fnrtber into tbe question of tbe Nero legend. 
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had never, in earlier days, thus organized itself. They proved 
the existence of crying needs, of gnawing cares, in this spiritual 
life, and even of a serious breach with the old, of an unsatisfied 
longing for more than the old could afford ; and they proved at 
the same time the very reverse of that despondent poverty and 
helpless seeking for redemption which a one-sided mode of looking 
at religion and an unreal view of history have — under the loud 
and emphatic contradiction of the records of the period — ascribed 
to these times of transition. The keen sorrow of the age was 
indeed a sign of life ; and the spiritedly far-grasping, struggling 
endeavour contradicts the assumption of national exhaustion, 
and is an indication of an unconsimied capitaL^ 

The religious societies of this later Judaism have often been 
called sects. By this word, the term used by the Jewish his- 
torian, who applied to Jewish affairs a nomenclature borrowed 
from the Greek schools of philosophy, is as to the letter not 
altogether incorrectly, but as to fact falsely, translated. These 
" heresies " are no more sects than were the Greek schools, but 
parties without any secondary idea of a separation from the 
general life of the nation, — which separation Pharisaism dis- 
tinctly repudiated.2 The word heresy, in the sense of sect, can 
scarcely be applied even to the Jewish party of the Essenes, 
which more than any other possessed the characteristic of exclu- 
siveness. On the other hand, the Pharisees and Sadducees stood 
completely within the national community, and were indeed its 
spiritual leaders.^ 

^ Comp. the remarkable passage, Philo, L^f. ad Caj, p. 1028, partly given above, 
p. 233. 

' Joe. Con, Ap. 2, 23. 

' Besides the expression aipkffac, Joseph as has also ray/uzro, trvvrayfiara (con- 
federacies), B. /. 1, 6, 2 ; 2, 8, 14 ; ftopiov. Ant. 17, 2, 4. Detoiled notices in Joe. 
B. /. 2, 8 ; Ant. 13, 5, 9 ; 13, 10, 5, 6 ; 17, 2, 4 ; 18, 1, 2 sqq. Also (after 
Josephus) Philot. 9, 18—29. Porph. De abst, 4, 11. Among modems, see Ewald, 
IV. pp. 358 sqq., Griltz, Geiger, Herzfeld, Reuss, Biedermann, Phar. u. Sadd. 1864. 
Kleinert, Jesut im Verhdltniss zu den Parteien, is comparatirely worthless. 
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1. — ^The Pharisees. 

Among these parties, Pharisaism holds the first place in time, 
importance, and influence. Indeed, its position in the nation 
became so preponderant, that the name of party appears to be a 
far too narrow designation. Although at the time of Jesus it 
was represented by an exclusive association of only 6000 men, 
it appealed to the nation, and the masses of the people listened 
to this appeal, before which the Asmonaean princes themselves, 
and even Herod and the Somans, had cause to tremble. The 
second party, that of the Sadducees, can be fully understood — 
as Josephus has firequently pointed out— only as the product of 
the opposition evoked by the powerful phenomenon of Phari- 
saism, the opposition in contact with the Pharisaic restraints 
intensifying into a party, — ^into such a party indeed as could 
successfully make use of scoffing when restraints were weakened 
by the excitement of the times. 

The Pharisees, with their opponents, are mentioned for the 
first time under Jonathan, the second Asmonaean (B.C. 161 — 
143). About this time flomished the first distinct leaders of 
the party, Joses ben Jbezer and Joses ben Jochanan. Kindred 
national-religious aims and endeavours made them partizans and 
patrons of the Asmonaeans: hence their powerful influence under 
John Hyrcanus, the last great Asmonaean (B.C. 1 35 — 1 07). Their 
growing arrogance, which required the prince to limit his juris- 
diction to the governing of the people, and to lay down his office 
of high-priest because of the ceremonial uncleanness of his mother 
through captivity in Syria, drove the prince — not without the 
rebellion of Pharisaic Jerusalem — into the camp of the Sad- 
ducees, who were masters of the position until the end of the 
reign of Alexander Jannaeus (B.C. 105 — 79). But when dying, 
the king advised his widow Alexandra — wlio was already de- 
voted to the party, and to their leader Simon ben Shetah — to 
favour the Pharisees, who were all-powerful among the people. 
Everything, even the proscription of their enemies, was per- 
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mitned to them sJ^reah hj Alexandra^ and 9t3I moie by her 
wealc-mindefi mti Hjrcaniia. Simoa is ?add to have expelled zbe 
fladduceefl from the Sanhedrim. The abuse of chexr power bj 
the FhariJiees helped to bring abont a new reJKdon, the eon- 
flictd of the brothers Hyrcanxia and Aiiatobnloa, the entij of the 
Komann, and the rule of the Idirmapanft But tiie Fhariaees, 
mnTmmixkg, anyielding and at hsfe -widbaaanSj snrviTed also the 
lon^ tyrannj of Herod, onder whose reign they numbered oTer 
eOO(') men. With the fall of his kingdom, they passed into 
bonflage to Kome ; bat they acr^nired at the same time complete 
possession of all the spiritual forces of the nation, — the earnest 
of altimate deUverance by God, or, onder fidse guidance, of 
min.^ 

Though these external drcomstances mi^t lead ns to regard 
Jliarisaism as before all things a political party, it most be 
remembered that on such a soil only religious motive could 
exercise any strong influence In fact, the name of the party 
has a religious significance. The Pharisees (PeruAim^ Aram. 
PerUhin) are the separated, the holy, the pure. The name has 
a meaning somewhat similar to that of the Nazarites. The 
name carries us further back in Jewish history than Josephus ; 
for we find the separated (Nibdalim) and the pure as opposed to 
the lax and to the Gentile-favouring mixed population, as early 
as at the l>eginning of the community of returned exiles, and again 
at the l^eginning of the Greek era. These purists are essen- 
tially those who are punctilious observers of the Law of their 
fathers ; hence they stand in as close relation to the strict, wise 
teachers of the Law, the Sopherim, Chachamim, of whom Ezra 
was t}io first, as with the law-observing " Pious," the Chasidim 
of the Syrian time, who in the name of God had recourse to the 

* TheJirH party alio aa to time, irpwrnv IfrayovTfc aiptrnv, B. J. 2, 8, 14 (Sadd. 
ih, '. rb ifhrtpov rriy/m). The first mention, ArU. 18, 5, 9. The two Joses, in Jost, 
1N57, p. 199. John Hjrcanas, Ani, 13, 10, 6. Alex. Jannsena {lannai, Qreek 
/an7if(i«), i6. 13, 15, b \ B. J, 1, 5, 2. Hyrcanna and Ariatobaloa, Ant. 13, 16, 
1 5. Number, Ani. 17, 2, 4. Simon ben Shetach, in Herzfeld, III. 865. The 
rharlseeii immtdUtely Inetrumental in the ruin of the nation, B, /. 2, 17, 8 ; 6, 5, 4. 
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sword against those who would corrupt the true religion. In 
the Pharisees we find a change of name^ but not of thing, when 
we regard the matter from the standpoint of organic history: 
they are the legally pious and Grentile-opposing national party. 
That the name was invented by their opponents, the Sadducees 
(Herzfeld), is, according to the foregoing remarks, improbable.^ 

This party is, as a whole, the outcome of the necessities and 
resolves of the Jewish colony that settled among the ruins of 
Jerusalem. In the infinite misery of the exile, the dullest eye 
had seen and apprehended in His awful majesty the Grod of 
Israel, the mighty and the just, whom Moses and the prophets 
— the lights of the nation — had been able to bring the sensual 
people to acknowledge, only by incessant and painful effort 
Through the bitter realities of history had He and His holy, 
despised ordinances become part of the flesh and blood of the 
nation. The appeal to the Law was heard afresh. The book of 
the Law must be learnt anew; it must be learnt more thoroughly 
than their fathers had learnt it, for mountains of doctrine hung 
upon every point in the book of the great God. The holy pre- 
cepts and customs must be speedily re-established upon the holy 
soiL And since every individual precept was of eternal value, 
and since the eye was straining to behold again the long absent, 
visible presence of the priestly kingdom of God in the desolate 
land, what was more natural than the impetuous effusion of 

^ Clem. Horn. 11, 28 : ot tlmv d^upt<rfUvoi xai rd vofu/jui ug ypafifuzTHC tCjv 
£XX*»y irXfloi' ttiortQ. TertnU. Prcttcr. 45 : PhariaseoB, qui additamenta quedam 
legis adstraendo a Judseia diviti sunt, unde etiam hoc accipere nomen digni f uerunt. 
Bpiph. Hoar. 1, 16, 1 : d^utpifffuvoi {^ciptg Kard r^v ij3paiSa). So also Suidas. 
The Nibdalim, x^pioOerrec Trie cucaOaptriag twv iOvutVf Ezra ▼!. 21, ix. 1, x. 11 ; 
Neh. ix. 2, X. 29; 1 Mace. i. 11 ; comp. Herzfeld, p. 384. Qeiger, Sadd. u. Pharis. 
BreaL 1863, p. 13. Chaaidim, 'Aai^aioi, 1 Mace. ii. 42, vii. 13 ; 2 Mace. xiv. 6. 
The Fhariaeee themaelves are bo called = ooioij Ant. 19, 7, 4. Also the wordiVozir 
(from nozor, to separate oneself, to abstain) among the Babbis = Parush ; comp. 
Herzfeld, pp. 140, 205. Oehler, article Nasirdat. The origin of Pharisaism is 
similarly described by Renss, Jost, and Geiger. Ewald ascribes to them too much of 
the character of " power-seeking pietists," lY. pp. 478, 483, 493, &c. ; hence the dis- 
BatLsfaction with which Jewish historians regard him. Gr&tz, however, is also beside 
the mark, IlL p. 72. 
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piety in temple-building, sacrifice, and the thousand toilsome 
labours of the hands, which the prophets had long before in vain 
subordinated to the service of a pure heart and life ? By means 
of this severe obedience te the Law (MaL iii 14), the people 
hoiKjd once more to be the people of God — the harder the ser- 
vice, the more would the Divine Heart be moved to raise Israel, 
His servant, to the glorious position which had been promised. 

The work of re-establishing the Law had been undertaken, 
immediately after the exile, by Ezra the scribe (Sopher), the 
restorer of the Torah, which Israel had foigotten ; and he was 
aided, according to tradition, by the so-called great synagogue 
(keneset gedolah), the watehword of which was. Make a hedge 
about the Law !^ The words of the scribes, the learned in the 
Scriptures (dibre sopherim), possessed great authority. In this 
manner the class of lawyers, of those who were learned in the 
Scriptures, took its rise. Its leaders — " the worthy disciples of 
Ezra " — who restored the ancient glory to the " crown," the Law, 
were considered greater than kings, the great ones of the age 
(gedole hador), as Shemaiah and Abtalion were called. They 
were exalted above the priests, for tliey only could declare. The 
man is pure, and the priest shall pronounce him pure. On one 
occasion, it is said, on the great day of atonement, as the people 
were accompanying the high-priest to his house in friendly 
escort, the great teachers Shemaiah and Abtalion met the pro- 
cession, and the whole crowd at once turned back with them. It 
was easy for them to lead the attack even against high-priests 
and kings. The history of king Herod amply proves this ; and 
even Agrippa the Great, the popular grandson, was met by Simon 
the scribe with a boldness that exceeded the arrogance of the 
Pharisee Eleazar against John Hjn'canus. Access to the temple 
must be forbidden to the king — thus Simon harangued the 
people of the holy city after Agrippa*s departure — ^because he 

* PirJce A bot, I. 1 : Isti (viri Bynagogas magnsB) dizerant tres sententias ; estote 
tardi in judicio. £t constitaite discipulos multoB. Et facile sepem leyi. 
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was not one of the pious, but was a Gentile, a friend of foreign 
customs and the theatre.^ From the Syrian time, the scribes 
were for the most part Pharisees, although Sadducees and 
neutrals sometimes bore the name. The scribes passed for the 
most accurate expounders of the Law, and of all questions con- 
cerning divine things, sacrifice, and vows. Knowledge of the 
Law, uprightness, piety, and holiness according to the Law, was 
their watchword. Hundreds of young men, zealous for the Law, 
sat at the feet of their most eminent teachers; indeed, the scribes 
were gladly heard by all who strove after the attainment of 
virtue; and they themselves appealed to every one, for tliey 
promised to all the heritage — holiness, the kingdom, the priest- 
hood — and taught that the sacrifices were offered in the name of 
all, in the name of the nation. They were pious democrats in 
the sense of the words of the great Hillel: Separate not thyself 
from the community !^ They promised divine rewards to those 
who kept the Law ; and they taught the consoling doctrine that 
those who fell in defence of the Law should receive the recom- 
pence of eternal life and of ultimate resurrection in a pure body, 
while the immortality of the wicked should be spent in eternal 
punishment.' An infinite and genuinely Hebrew faith in the 
divine disposition of all things, nay, in a divine fate, from which 
only man's power to choose between good and evil was in some 

^ AnL 13, 10, 5 ; 17, 2, 4 ; 19, 7, 4. Agrippa*8 retort to Simon is interesting, as 
showing OS tbe latter in the theatre : n rStv ivBdBt yivofiivufv itrri wcLpdvofiovJ The 
eridenoe for the designations given above, in Jost, Gr&tz, Herzfeld. The high -priests 
and the heads of the schools, Jost, 1. p. 250. 

' Ant. 17, 2, 4 : fiSpiov iir dxptfiwtrH /'eya ^povovv rov narpiov vofiov. B. J. 
% 8, 14: 01 ioKovvTtQ fitrd ixpifSdac f^riyfloBai rd vofufia. Ant. 13, 10, 6: rd 
inr avT&v KarairraOivTa vofiifta rtp crifit^. lb. 18, 1, 3 : oiroira Ona ev^wv re Kai 
UfiHy iroi^tfcwc i^TfyfiVH rg Ikiivwv rvyxdvovui irpatftfofuva. B. J. 1, 33, 2 : crpa- 
roifitov tUv fiPmmaVi oomp. Ant. 17, 6, 2. Sucaioirvvri, rd diKaiOf B. J. 2, 8, 14 ; 
Ant. 13, 10, 5 ; 16, 1. Comp. in New Testament, ^ucaioffvvrt iv vo^tft in Paul, who 
had prerioosly been a Pharisee. Universal priesthood, 2 Mace. ii. 17 : 6 Oeog 6 
ouHrac rAv iravra \abv avrov icai Soi>Q rfiv KXripovofiiap Tram xai rd fiaffiXtiov Kai rb 
U(>drtvfjuz Koi rov dyiatrfiov. Geiger notices, p. 26, the Pharisaic spirit of the book. 
Comp. Ant. 18, 1, 8. Hillel, Pirke Abot, II. 4 : Ne segreges te ab ecclesia. 

' ^. /. 2, 8, 14; 8, 8, 5 ; Ant. 18, 1, 3. Comp. below, in the teaching of Jesus, 
for greater detail concerning the Bssenes. 
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degree excepted, protected them from despair in ihe face of con- 
tinned national disaster ; alleviated the bnrden of foreign servi- 
tude, since that servitude had come npon fhem not without Grod's 
permission ; and confirmed their hope of the ultimate political 
sovereignty of God, the foretaste of which they enjoyed in the 
attachment of the people to themselves.^ Josephus compares 
them to Stoics, and in many points there was a similarity ; but 
— not to speak of other differences — the heroism of the Stoic 
aimed only at a deathlike indifference to the world and to fate, 
while the Pharisee held inflexibly to his faith in his God and in 
the triumph of his cause in the world.' 

The success of Pharisaism was promoted by a wonderful 
discipline. Its exposition of the Law did not exhaust itself 
in untrustworthy and disconnected minuti^. Pharisaism was 
powerfully organized: "Provide for thyself a teacher (rab), and 
get to thyself a companion (chaber)," — such was Joshua ben 
Perachiah's injunction with reference to the consolidation of the 
forces of the party.' An undisguised subordination, ratJier piety 
and love, r^ulated the relations of the scholars to their masters, 
of the later time to that of the ancients, of the teachers, of the 
wise. Hence the fact that, in the difficult question as to the 
lawfulness of slaying the Passover lamb on the Sabbath, Hillel, 
with all the subtlety of his logical proof, could not gain his point 
until he declared. Thus have I heard it from Shemaiah and 
Abtalion; and the assembly then appointed him president* 
Since it was customary to appeal to the great leaders — to Hillel 
and Shammai in Herod's reign, to Shemaiah and Abtalion in the 
time of Hyrcanus the high-priest, to Simon ben Shetah and 
Judas ben Tabbai in the time of Alexander Jannseus, to Joshua 

1 The dinne cl/iop/ilviy, B. J. 2, 8, 18 and 14 ; Ani, 13, 5, 9 ; 18, 1, 8. Aocord- 
ing to 18, 1, 3, ihey considered human action to be the xpavcc of hnman freedom and 
divine omnipotence. Gomp. their determiniBm in relation to Herod the Great. 

« Joe. VUa, 2. 

' Pirlce Abot, L 6 : Fao nt habeas pnoceptorem et oompara tibi sociom. 

* Joet, 1857, pp. 256 sqq. On the origin of the titJe RdbH (comp. Matt, xziii. 7), 
see t&. p. 270. 
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ben Perachiah and Nithai of Arbela in Galilee in the days of 
John Hyrcanus, further back as far as the second and third cen- 
turies before Christ, to the two Joses (B.C. 150), to Antigonus of 
Socho in Judah (cir. B.C. 200), and to his teacher, Simon the 
Just, the contemporary of the great Antiochus (B.C. 220), the 
scion of the " Great Synagogue " — there was brought about, by 
means of the training of the school, and notwithstanding all 
differences of opinion upon details — as between Hillel and 
Shammai — that unanimity for which Josephus so pointedly gives 
the party credit ; in the same way also, an authoritative and 
venerable character gradually attached itself to the hoary "tradi- 
tion " which claimed to be the authentic representative of Moses 
and the prophets, even though, in its wide-swollen stream of 
knowledge, it had far overstepped the limits of the Mosaic 
letter.^ The enthusiastic disciples of this tradition repeatedly 
boasted that the words of the wise and of the scribes were more 
to be esteemed than those of the prophets ; nay, that they were 
dearer and more precious than the written Law, the man in com- 
parison with the woman, the oil in comparison with the light. 
" In the words of the Law there are things weighty and trifling ; 
but the words of the scribes are all weighty." " Therefore, my 
son, be more careful about the teaching of the Sopherim than 
about that of the Law." " Let your fear of the Eabbi be like the 
fear of God." " He who transgresses the word of the Sopherim, 
throws away his life."^ 

The character of the Pharisaic exposition of the Law was pre- 

* B. /. 2, 8, 14, ^iXaXXi|Xoc. Ant. 18, 1, 8 (o/xovota). "Softifia iroWd rivd 
wapidoaav rtp ififit^ ol 0. Ik iraHputv dtadoxiiSi air^p ovk iLvaykpairrai iv toXq 
M»v<r€wc vo/ioic, com p. Matt xv. 2, y. 21; G^al. i. 14; Philosoph. 9, 28: n/v 
ii^aiav wetpddoinv ^uwcparcvvrcc. The (ipx^rtoc and irpiofivnpoi (Matt. ) - sekenim 
(Babb.). Continuity of tradition, Pirke Ah. 1. 1 : Moses accepit legem ex monte 
Sinai et tradidit earn Jehoscbuse et J. senioribos et s. propbetis, proph. vero tradide* 
nmt earn Tins synagoga magnie. 

* Gomp. the Rabbis in Lentden, 1665, and Lehmann, Pirke Abot, 1684 ; farther in 
Lightfoot> p. 260, Gfrorer, Gratz, Jost, III. p. 121. Most recently Jost, Oesch. de» 
Judenthunu, 1857, I. p. 93. On the aboye-mentioned facts is based the public abro- 
gatum of Mosaic ordinances, ib. 
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ponderantly that of a burdensome and servile restoration. The^ 
prophets — the genuine interpreters of Moses — disappeared in _ 
the background, even though their writings were publicly read 
with the Law, their graves adorned with new monuments, and 
the Messianic expectation and belief in a future world borrowed 
from them. It was the enormous delusion of the time that the 
sensuousness of the Mosaic worship — a sensuousness that was 
imposing to the eye, but the emptiness of which the prophets 
had formerly threatened with divine punishment — could wring 
from the vengeance-suspending God the full smile of His grace. 
Moses, only Moses, was for ever in the mouths of the scribes ; 
what could be more consistent than that the very pearl of the 
Law — that moral and humane spirit which, according to Philo's 
correct view, was but grossly incorporated in the sacrificial wor- 
ship, and which in the prophets had received a joyous spiritual 
resurrection — should be broken in pieces and trodden down ? 

Occasional pithy, vigorous, and humane sayings are not want- 
ing in the great scribes ; but the utterances of these teachers are 
for the most part without spirituality or depth, and do not rise 
above the mediocrity of a Jesus the son of Sirach ; while the 
total want of new ideas and of a comprehensive and liberal 
culture, such as Philo's, is particularly evident. As in Josephus, 
the disciple of the Pharisees, so we find in these teachers plati- 
tudes and mechanical theories lying side by side with higher 
ethical and humane conceptions. The Pirke Abot, the sayings 
of the Fathers, which in later times have often been read in the 
synagogues, present the finest collection of the teachings of the 
scribes. The appeal to the Law naturally takes the first place. 
Much flesh, said Hillel, many worms ; much riches, many sor- 
rows ; many women, much sorcery ; many maidens, many sins ; 
many servants, much theft; much law, much life; many schools, 
much wisdom. He who has possessed himself of the words of 
the Law, possesses the life of the coming era. He who does not 
increase in learning, decreases ; he who learns nothing is worthy 
of death ; and he who studies the Law in a base and mercenary 
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spirit, dies.^ Joses ben Joezer reminds his disciples that the Law 
is the teacher of wisdom : Let thine house be the meeting-place 
of the wise ; sprinkle thyself with the dust of their feet, and 
eagerly drink in their sayings.* But, on the other hand, She- 
maiah utters a warning against over-estimating the Eabbinic 
profession: Love handicraft, and hate the vocation of a Eabbi. 
And yet earlier, Simon the Just insists upon practical piety: 
The world rests upon three things — upon the Law, upon serving 
God, and upon the exercise of compassion.* Hillel impresses 
upon a Gentile, as the sum of the Law, What is hateful to thyself 
do not to thy neighbour — an interpretation of the Law which was 
at that time so generally current, that we find it in both Jesus 
and Philo.* Hillel holds forth Aaron as a pattern: Be a follower 
of Aaron, who sought peace, loved men, and led them to the 
Law.^ Ill- will towards neighbours is above all condemned : An 
evil eye, wicked desire, and hatred towards men, bring a man to 
destruction.* On the other hand, Hillel exclaims. Much righ- 
teousness, much peace! Joses ben Jochanan says, Let tliine 
house stand open towards the street, and let the poor be the 
children of thine housa Shammai says. Speak little, do much, and 
receive all men with a friendly demeanour.'^ Eighteousness and 
just judgment are most emphatically prescribed, with particular 
reference to the Sadducees. Judge every man according to the 
scales of justice (Joshua ben Perachiah) ; judge not thy neigh- 
bour imtil thou standest in his place (Hillel). As judge, do not 
assume towards the other judges the attitude of advocate ; as 

» Pirhe Ah, IL 7, I. 13, IV. 6. » Ih. I. 4. 

> Ih, I. 2. Shemaiah, Joet^ p. 251. 

^ "This ii the whole Law, all elae is interprstatioii." Or&tz, p. 226; and Jost, 
1857, p. 259, who disputes, with justice, the originality of this (current) saying of 
Hillel*s. Conp. Tobit ir. 16 : 8 /utrctc fin^^vi iroiri<Tys. Eos. Proep. ev. 8, 7, 6 : « 
rtc iroOelv tyOcdp^i fii^ noulv avr6v (Philo). Matt. vii. 12, xxiL 87 sqq. ; Gal. r. 14. 
Bwald, IV. p. 270. 

• Pirke Ab. I. 12. 

* Joshua, scholar of Jochanan, the scholar of Hillel, ib. II. 11. 
» Ib. II. 7, I. 5, 15. 
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long as tbe paruess siand befcxre iLee, regard tfaem bodi as trans- 
gressor?: v-Len thev are dismisdad, regard tfaem as justified 
rjnd^LS ben Tablia: .^ The love of enjonies — with reference to 
oppressors, iniiferc^urse ^riiii whom is ccoideniiied — is more lardy 
pnscxibad : raiher it appears cbaiactezisdcsllj as a renunciation 
of tfae rijdit of avenging on^ielf in the name of God. Beckon 
tliv^lf among iLe opf tressed, and not among the (^pressors, saj^ 
a f^Touiive and beaxitifiil £al*binical saving ; listen to reviling 
words, and answer not again ; do all from the love of God, and 
rejoice in su^Tering. But what if the comment of Samuel the 
Little runs as follows ? ^ When thy fidend fdls, rejoice not, and 
when he stumbles, let not thy heart be merry, lest God see it 
and it be evil in His eye, and He turns His wrath away &om 
him."* 

One merit in these sayings is the fi^equent warning against 
pride, self-righteousness, and confidence. The belief in retribu- 
tion — that stronghold of the Hebrew national spirit, that funda- 
mental doctrine of Pharisaism — is proclaimed in both sweet and 
bitter words, and awakens both hope and anxiety. With what 
measure man metes, it will be measured to him again. In the 
same pot in which a man has cooked others, will they cook him 
in return. The mild and gentle Hillel thus addressed a human 
skull which was floating on the water: Because thou hast 
drowned others, thou thyself art drowned ; and they that have 
drowned thee, shall themselves also swim.' On the one hand, 
this Ixilief in retribution encouraged the righteousness of works. 
He who possesses himself of the Law, gains for himself the life 
of the future a^on (Hillel). Know in whose sight thou labourest, 
and consider that He is the Master of thy work, who will recom- 
pense thee with the wages due to thy labour (Eliezer).* On the 

» Jothtu, Pirhf. i4i. L 6; HiUel, ib. II. 4. Comp. Jort, pp. 233, 241. 

* Samuel, ib. IV. 19. The former passage, SKabb. 886. ; for the rest, comp. Gratx, 
p. 226. Comp. the saying of Shemaiah : Conaort not with thoee who are high in 
worldly rank. Jort, p. 251. 

' Pirhe Ah. II. 6. The other passages in Lehmann. 

♦ Pirhe Ah. II. 7, 14; comp. 15, 16. 
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other hand, Hillel gave this warning: The name of him who 
seeks to make his name great shall pass away ; trust not in thy- 
self until the day of thy death, and say not. When I have time 
I will learn; it may be that thou wilt ^ never have time ! If I 
do not take care for myself, who will ? And if I take care only 
for myself, what am I ? And if not now, when ? Jochanan, his 
disciple, said : If thou hast learnt much, pride not thyself upon 
it, for to that end wast thou created.^ Antigonus of Socho, as 
early as cir. B.C. 200, attacked the mercenary spirit : Be not like 
those servants that serve their masters on condition that they 
receive wages ; but be like those servants that do not serve their 
masters for the wages' sake ; and let the fear of heaven be upon 
you.* Thus are repentance, humility, and a crying for mercy 
insisted upon : Bepent a day before thy death (Eliezer). When 
thou prayest, let not thy prayer be haughty, but humbly implore 
the grace of God, as it is said. For He is gracious and merciful, 
slow to anger and of gKiat goodness, and it repenteth Him to 
punish (Joel ii 13); and be not godless in thine own eyes 
(Simon). Towards the close of the sayings of the Fathers, it is 
finely said : The man in whom three things are always found, a 
good eye, a humble spirit, and a lowly soul, is a disciple of 
Abraham our father.* The consoling appellations of Father, ap- 
plied to God, and of children, applied to men — that seal and 
confirmation of the gift of grace to the humble — are, however, 
either altogether absent from this theology, or are found only 
indistinctly traced, and that especially imder Christian influences. 
The subjectivity of the Christian spirit is ever wanting to the 
stiff, shy, Jewish conception of God as at a distance. It is a sig- 

^ Pirie Ah, I. 13 sq., II. 4, 8. I. 14 : Si- non ego mihi, quia mihi ? et cum ego 
mikimet ipsi, quid ego ? et si non none, quando ? Wrongly interpreted by Geiger, 
Da$ JuderUhum und t. Oeseh. pp. 104 sq. 

■ Pirke Ab. I, Z : Ne sitis tanquam send, qui serviont magistro ea conditione, ut 
ledpiant meroedem : sed estote tanquam servi, qui senrinnt magistro non ea condi- 
tione, nt recipient mercedem sitque timer Dei super Toe. 

» lb. II. 10, 13, V. 19. 

Z2 
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ificant fact that ftw years the Hillelites and the Shammaites 
isputed over the gloomy and almost heathen query, whether it 
ad not been better if man had never been created ; and the 
Bsembly of lawyers finally gave an affirmative answer, with the 
liseralile addition : Since, however, man is here, let him be 
areful in his actions.^ 

But such maxims are laboriously gleaned from a mass of 
inprofitable discussions concerning external ordinances. The 
jdiVf of the two tables remained without any worthy exposition. 
)ut of it was constructed — as is seen from the teaching of Jesus, 
md even from the alx)ve-given pithy sentences concerning judi- 
;ial transactions — in the main a legal system exclusively ex- 
ternal, and Pliilo the Alexandrian has rendered far greater service 
in this matter than the whole of Pharisaism. The scribes give 
as no treatises on the mysterious questions of the inner man, 
the conscience, sin, and sinful desire ; no protests against either 
trifling with oaths and asseverations, or the folly of breaking 
marriage ties. The moral part of human actions was so com- 
pletely buried under external works, that sacrifice in the temple — 
Eis Jesus crushingly pointed out — relieved the sacrificer from the 
most elementary commands of filial obedience. This teaching 
was the most genuine forerunner of the Catholic Christian 
morality against which Luther fought.^ In the place of what was 
lacking, there was a solemn and punctilious attention to trifling 
matters of ritual. On the day of atonement, should the incense 
be kindled outside the Holy of Holies, or not rather after the 
high-priest had entered ? This was indeed so weighty a matter, 

^ R. Akiba, III. 14 : Dilectas est bomo, quia creatus est ad imaginem DeL Dilecti 
sunt Israelitffi, ex eo qnod rocati vamifilii Dei. Judas ben Tema, V. 20 : Bsto fortis — 
ad faciendam volniitatem patris tui, qui est in ccelis. Even 4 Bsdras baa not appro* 
priated tbis Christian conception, — men are simply tbe creatura of God (only jBtk. 
Jr/u), VII. 65. Comp. Isaiab Ixiii. 16, Ixiv. 8 ; tbe Book of Wisdom ; Pbilo, see 
above, p. 293 (yet, after all, everywhere Father only = Creator), and especially in a 
subsequent volume of this work, Jesus' conception of tbe Fatherhood of God. The 
controversy between tbe two schools, Jost, p. 264. 

* Matt. V. 20 sqq., xv. 3 sqq. 
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tliat the Pharisees required the high-priest, before the day came, 
to take an oath that he would be punctilious in the performance 
of his duty. Did the meat-offerings, connected with the bloody 
sacrifices, belong to the priests, or not rather to the altar ? Might 
the sheaves for the offering of first-fruits on the second day of 
the Passover be reaped on the Sabbath ? Might the Sabbath 
rest be broken by the slaying of the Passover lamb ? At the 
feast of Tabernacles, must water be poured upon the altar, and 
might the procession with willow-branches round the altar be 
omitted ? Was it necessary to take tithe of only the com, oil, 
and new wine, or must that of anise, cummin, and peppermint, 
also be taken ? Did it avail to swear by heaven and earth, by 
Jerusalem, by one's own soul, or was it necessary to swear 
by God ? Did it avail to swear by the temple, or only by the 
gold of the temple ? by the altar, or only by the sacrifice on the 
altar ? The treatment of these questions was the more vexatious, 
because it was seldom regulated by any great moral principle, but 
was marked merely by imcertain, vacillating acuteness, or even 
by a casuistic groping among petty details.^ 

This piety was particularly scrupulous as to questions of purity 
and impurity, questions to which the two Joses first gave special 
prominence and brought sharply to bear upon heathenism, wliich 
was impure and to be avoided.^ But they did not ask for the 
pure heart insisted upon by the prophets. On the contrary: 
Did the flesh only of a carcass defile, or also the hide and the 
bones ? Did contact with Gentile books defile, or only contact 
with the sacred books of the Gentiles ? Was a pure vessel defiled 
by the water flowing from one that was impure ? Is a woman, 
after seven or fourteen days from the time of her delivery of a 
son or daughter, clean or unclean ? He who undervalues the 
washing of hands, says the Talmud, shall be rooted out of the 

^ Comp., besides the Rabbis (the disputed questions, especially in Jost, 1S57, pp. 
217 sqq. ; Herzfeld, III. pp. 388 sqq. ; Gratz and Qeiger), the sayings of Jesus, espe- 
cudly Matt, r., zr., xxiii. 

' Philatoph, 9, 28 : rd Kard vofiov KaOtcpd Kai firj KaQcipd, Jost, 1857, p. 199. 
The land of the Gentiles andean, the two Joses, Herzfeld, III. p. 248. 
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wodd. The Sadduceea said jestingly : The Pharisees will under- 
take the purification of the ball of the sun.^ 

With these burdensome trivialities, the Pharisees filled their 
minds and their lives. The chief exercises of religion were 
sacrifice, vows, the three r^ular houis of piayers — accompanied 
with much ceremonial and observed if possible in the temple, 
but in case of necessity even in the streets, lustradons before 
the worship of Grod and even before the reading of the Law, the 
washing of hands before eating — on which ceremonial Hillel and 
Shanmiai laid special stress, the washing of domestic utensils of 
wood, metal, and glass, the refraining from using the bread, oil, 
and wine of the Gentiles, the voluntary fasts until the evening, 
particularly on Mondays and Thursdays, and the distribution of 
alms. Many of these observances — ^as the private fasts — ^were 
not contemplated by the Law, or were enjoined only to a limited 
extent, as in the case of the washings, which were specially obli- 
gatory on the priests ; after the exile these observances were a 
part of the habits of good society, and to the Pharisees belongs 
the merit of having brought about this general harmony of theory 
and practice.* 

All these heavy burdens, an infinity of l^al ordinances which 
not only occupied and diverted from higher moral pursuits every 
moment of life, but also filled life with a continual fear of omis- 
sion, were imposed by the Pharisees upon themselves and upon 
the nation.^ On the whole, it cannot be seriously doubted that 
the yoke by means of which the Pharisees endeavoured to earn 
for themselves and the nation the honour of being the peculiarly 

^ Herzfeld, III. p. 386. Gnitz, pp. 79, 455 sqq. Geiger, pp. 8 sqq. The saying 
as to the washing of hands, Sot, 4 6, in Delitzsch, Jews und Hillel^ p. 23. 

* Hilgenfeld has made a good collection of the different forms of abstinence of the 
age succeeding the exile, Apokalyptik, p. 258 ; Matt. vi. 1 ; Mark rii, 3—5 ; Luke 
xviii. 12. Comp. the articles, Fasten, Oehet, Reinigunffen, in Winer and Herzog. 
Washing of hands, lustrations of Hillel and Shammai, Henfeld, III. 238, 242. Be- 
fraining from what was heathen (comp. Dan. i. 5, 8) referred back to the disciples of 
Hillel and Hhammai, ib. 239. 

' Matt. Txiii . 4 : hofitvovaiv Sk ^opria fiapia koi IfrinQiamv iwi nn^c wfiovc r&v 
dvOpunrutv, 
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holy, priestly nation, was a very oppressive one. On the other 
hand, in special cases, they were ready to defend the interests of 
the people against the priests, as when they — especially Hillel — 
upheld the principle that the slaying of the Passover lamb by 
the people was as l^al on the Sabbath as the sacrifice of the 
priests. In special cases they were willing to make the Law less 
burdensome in every-day life, as when they by means of a reser- 
vation — certainly not contemplated by Moses — abrogated the 
remission of debts in the year of Jubilee ; when they sanctioned 
certain occupations on the eve of the Sabbath, and even on the 
Sabbath itself; when they shortened the time of the impurity of 
women, and permitted the utilization of the skin and bones of 
dead animals ; when they, in opposition to the sterner Sadducees, 
prevented the literal execution of the law of retaliation — an eye 
for an eye ; and when they, in judicial transactions, sanctioned 
the mildest interpretation of the Law.^ But we should decide 
against the evidence of all the important facts concerning the 
Pharisees, if we ventured, with Geiger, to base upon the scattered 
instances given above, the conclusion that Pharisaism was a 
reform of the Law, an adaptation of the Law to daily life, the 
emancipation of the struggling and intelligent citizens from a 
narrow-minded hierarchy — that, indeed, Christianity and the 
Reformation were only revivals of Pharisaic principles. Phari- 
saism was neither a reformer nor an emancipator; instead of 
relaxing the ossified law of the letter, it made it yet more 
unyielding ; it imposed burdens instead of removing them ; it 
left the old hierarchy standing, and created by the side of it a 
new one which, as we shall presently see, only sunk the nation 
in subjection, contempt, and misery.^ 

Pharisaism, in fact, attained its end very imperfectly. We 
may admit that it did not rest until Moses was again a power in 
the Holy Land ; it brought the great conception of a people of 

1 Comp. Jos. J n/. 13, 10, 6 : irpic ''^C KoXatniq iirtciicwc ^X^''^'*' T^® principle, 
an eye for an eye, Qratz, p. 459. The reservation as to debts, Jost, pp. 265 sqq. 

' GMger, Sadd, und Pharis. pp. 25 sqq. 
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God, and the great ideals of righteousness and holiness once 
more to life ; it aroused the nation to a zealous endeavour after a 
strict observance of the Law, which might sometimes put even 
the teachers themselves to shame.^ The successful proselytizing 
zeal of the Jews was especially concentrated in Pharisaism.^ 
The mass of the people, however, and the particularly enthusi- 
astic female part of the population, the more easily accustomed 
themselves to admire and worship the Pharisees as saints, with 
the view of thus cheaply participating in their merits.* Yet the 
Pharisees did not escape criticism. They were, in general, severe 
towards themselves, and distinguished among themselves different 
grades of purity and holiness ; there was nothing effeminate about 
them, says the historian, and their opponents, the Sadducees, 
testified that they mortified themselves in this world, looking for 
a recompence in another.* There were grey and reverend masters, 
and ardent youths — such as Saul — who consumed themselves in- 
meditation on the Law, in zeal for God, in wrestling for righteous- 
ness, but who also longed to attain, by means of such communion 
with God, divine revelations.^ But the party itself distinguished 
— as did king Jannseus, in his warning to Alexandra — between 
genuine and "painted" Pharisees, "the curse of the Pharisees;" 
and of seven classes, only the sixth had the credit of observing 
the Law out of fear of God, but the seventh out of love of God. 
The Pharisaical women were also reckoned among the curses of 
the coimtry.® That observance of the Law which forgot moral 

1 Comp. Matt, xxiii. 4, 15. > Comp. Matt, xxiii. 15 ; AtU. 20, 2, 4. 

' vrriiKTO t) yvvaucdiviTic, Ant. 17, 2, 4. drifiois iriQavoTaTOi^ ib. 18, 1, 3. Ih. 
13, 10, 6 : rb icKfiOoQ trvfifiaxov. Comp. the sayings of Jesus, Matt. tL 1 iqq., 
xxiii. 5 sqq. 

* AtU. 18, 1, 8 : rijv SiaiTav i^tvrfXLZovvtVf ovdkv ei'c rd fiaXcuaHmpov fvitSovrtQ, 
Conspicuous for Siaira piov xai Xoyoi^ ib. Grades, in Jost, 1857, p. 204. Testimony 
of opponents, in Herzfeld, p. 385 ; Gratz, p. 76. 

* Comp. Jos. B, J, 8, 8, 3 ; Acts xxiii. 9 ; and the history of Paul Hansrath 
{Paulus, 1866, p. 8) exaggerates when he makes visions a characteristic of the Pha- 
risees ; Joseph us has nowhere asserted this, and has ascribed the Charisma partly to 
the old prophets {Ant. 10, 11, 7), partly to the Essenes, and partly to the people in 
general (t6. 15, 10, 5). 

* Gratz, p. 76. JannsBus, in Jost, 1857, p. 241. The women, in Henfeld, p. 385. 
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principles and occupied itself only with external works, was first 
a mere trafficker with God, keeping a debit and credit account of 
sin and good works, and then naturally fell into the hyprocisy of 
which John and Jesus sternly complained, and to the exaggera- 
tion of which party interests and individual egotism and vanity, 
as well as the admiration and self-denying devotedness of the 
people, combined to contribute. Hence the ostentation of those 
who " turned away the eyes " and " closed the eyes " (in the pre- 
sence of women), of those who " bent the back," of the sour coun- 
tenance on fast-days, of the mincing step and pious shudder; 
hence the courting of public applause by " good works upon the 
shoulder,** by almsgiving at the corners of the streets and in the 
synagogues, by long prayers and scourgings; hence also the 
greedy longing for honour and power, for the widows* money, for 
banquetings abroad and at homa Hence, above all, the intole- 
rable self-conceit which paraded itself among the people, chal- 
lenging them to point out a lingering defect; and which, in 
remarkable inversion of the teacher-sentiment, cursed with a 
double curse the people, the despised " people of the land," as 
" an abomination," " vermin,*' and " unclean beasts,*' because of 
their ignorance and impiety.^ The more powerful Pharisaism 
became in the popular consciousness, the more effectually did it 
assist in bringing about the downfall of the nation : a builder of 
the kingdom of God, not unworthy in intention but weak in 
capacity, it led the national mind in paths in which there was 
no promise of renovation ; it nurtured a merely apparent life of 
self-deception and arrogance ; and at last suddenly renounced its 
task by renouncing the people, without having gathered to itself 
any satisfactory seed-corn for the future. For even the great 
thoughts from which it had sprung became eventually mere names, 
titles, husks, rind, which needed to be filled with substance. 

^ GrfttB, L e. Jott, p. 205. Herzfeld, pp. 881, 885. Alio the Gospels, especi- 
allj Matt, xxiii. ; Luke xTiii. 11 ; John vii. 49 : 6 ox^oc ovtoq, &c. Comp. Am 
Aaareg, Hillel, Pirke Ab. I. 13 : Qui serviliter (IV. 5 : qui commodi cauaa) opeVam 
dat legi, transit. Arrogance : Tell me what is yet inoombent upon me ; wherein 
liafe I failed ? Henfeld, p. 885. Comp. Matt ziz. 16 sqq. 
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In conclusion, it is very important that we examine more 
closely the views of the Pharisees with reference to the future 
of the kingdom of God. It is admitted that, upon this point, 
the strongest collision between the idea and the reality, the 
most deuing infusion of force into the existing material, then 
took place : how far was the movement due to the Pharisees ? 
We have already seen that the Scribes, with all their profound 
research into the most mysterious questions, were nevertheless 
no mere theorists : patriotism was their starting-point, the resto- 
ration of the theocracy their end, an end to which they were 
directed not merely by the love of their country, but also by the 
Law itself. The rule of God alone — the device of Judas the 
Galilean — was also substantially the motto of every Phari- 
see. This was the characteristic idea according to which they 
acted ; by this idea they estimated the situation of the times, 
and this made them the dreaded and consistent critics of every 
administration.^ The act of Judas the Galilean was only a 
vigorous practical criticism of the Eoman rule, while the more 
prudent majority of the party remained content with verbal 
criticism, sometimes reserving to themselves the decision as to 
the fitting time for open warfare, and sometimes more religiously 
leaving to God the office of bringing help : thus Hillel, in 
particular, was more averse to insurrection than Shammai, the 
opponent of the Gentiles and of Eome, the teacher who forbad 
the relief of the sorrowful and the sick on the Sabbath and 
sanctioned battle with the enemy on that day, the teacher of that 
Zadok who was associated with Judas of Galilee.^ Moreover, 
the Galilean's revolt was far from being an assertion that the 
divinely-appointed Messianic age was come ; it was only resist- 

^ Oomp. Ant, 17, 2, 4: flatriKixxn Swdfuvot fiaXiffra ivnirpdctntv, wpofuiOti^ 
K^K rov TTpov-nrov tic rb iroKifiitv re xal pK&imiv InypfJiivoi. 

* Shammai, Gr&tz, pp. 207 sq. ; Jost, p. 267. Jost also belieTes that the Zealota 
sprang from the Shammaites, p. 269 ; as well as that the traditional disciple Zadok is 
the Zadok of Josephus, Ant, 18, 1, 1, which is, however, a mistake. — Resignation 
even in the Rabbi Akiba, the spiritual leader of the Bar-Eochba insurrection: **What 
comes from heayen happens for the best,** Jost, III. p. 207. 
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ance to a state of things which had become intolerable, a puri- 
fication of the people of God from excessive defilement ; at most 
the attempt at deliverance may have intensified the last and 
highest hopes of many, may have suggested to many enthusiasts 
the fair dream of the immediate approach of the kingdom. The 
main question therefore stiU remains : Did the Pharisees, the repre- 
sentatives of the idea of the kingdom, expect a perfect Messianic 
kingdom, and did they believe it to be at hand ? The Gospels, as 
well as Josephus — who says that at the time of the fall of Jeru- 
salem many wise men shared in the Daniel delusion — and the 
Babbinical traditions, leave no serious doubt as to the existence 
of the expectation of such a kingdom and of a future world 
(haolam haba), although the opinions as to the nature of that 
kingdom may have been widely divergent. The ancient teach- 
ers, Judas ben Tabbai and Simon ben Shetah, already waited 
for the " consolation " of Israel, a perspective which meets us 
also on the threshold of the Gospels. More exactly, this is the 
Son of David, and his forerunner EUjah, whom the Pharisaic 
teaching spoke of in the time of Jesus, and transferred to the 
national consciousness. The assertion that Hillel expressed 
himself sceptically concerning the Messiah, or even refused to 
believe in a Messiah at all, has foimd, on closer research, an 
explanation in the fact that Hillel II., in the fourth century 
after Christ — at a time therefore when hope had long ebbed 
again — referred back the Messiah to the old bygone days of the 
pious king Hezekiah.^ The expectation of the immediate ap- 
proach of the kingdom was due at once to the earnestness of 
the preparation, to the increasing wretchedness of the GentUe 
times, and to the book of Daniel, which was so highly prized by 
the party ; and it would be difiicult to deny that, together with 
the somewhat later facts of the Jewish war and its protracted 

^ Judas beo Tabbai, &c., in Herzfeld, III. p. 382. Comp. Luke ii. 25, 38. Pbari- 
■aic expectation in New Testament, comp. Matt xxii. 42, xvii. 10. Hillel, comp. 
iost (ftlt. Sehrift), III. p. 117. Bnt also Griitz, lY. p. 386. Oebler, article if on'oi, 
p. 432. 
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Pharisaic-Zealotic precursors, the histx)ry of Jesus favours tliis 
opinion, for it is full of utterances concerning the expectation of 
the Pharisees, which goes hand in hand with his own ; but it is 
full also of the threat that the Pharisees, in their self-righteous- 
ness, shall fail to obtain admittance into the kingdom.^ It is at 
the same time easy to understand how, in the absence of any 
new profound religious principle, in the scantiness of a pure 
inspiration, and with their slavish submission to the inscrutable 
divine arrangement of events, the Pharisees failed to reach 
the bold and direct conclusion of the Baptist and Jesus, imtil, 
after long calculation, they arrived at it a generation later, under 
Roman oppression, under Florus instead of under Pilate ; and 
that they first gave expression to their hope in the question that 
was full of doubt, When cometh the kingdom of God ?* But 
however little certainty they produced in the public mind with 
reference to this question, it was here that their great work of 
preparation lay: they did not allow the most ideal conception 
of Israel to rest with the dead ; they projected it perpetually 
beyond the unsatisfactory present reality; they made it a house- 
hold word among the people, and saturated the whole spiritual 
etmosphere of Israel with it ; and thus they laid throughout the 
land the trains by which the conflagration of those who were 
greater than themselves might be kindled. 

We must speak not only of the party, but also of an indi- 
vidual. Justice demands — and indeed in more than one sense — 
that we should especially point out a man who was one of the 
worthiest contemporaries, or at any rate immediate predecessors, 
of Jesus ; who embodied in himself all the nobility and gentle- 
ness of Pharisaism ; who — as only one other did — covered all 
the defects of the party with his ideal and idealized per- 
sonality; but who, as we must add, also betrayed the defects 
of the party in the invincible infirmities of his own noble 
nature. It is evident, without further preface, that we speak of 
Hillel, whom Renan has lately called the true teacher of Jesus, 

^ Comp. Matt ▼. 20, xii. 25—28, zxi. 31 sqq., xuii. 18. ' Luke zvii. 20. 
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and Geiger the true reformer of his nation. At any rate, it is a 
fact that Judaism early made use of him as a shield tigainst 
Christianity, as heathenism made use of ApoUonius of Tyana.^ 

Hillel was a Babylonian Jew of the tribe of Benjamin, and 
although, according to the genealogy discovered in Jerusalem, a 
descendant of David, he came a poor man to Jerusalem in the 
reign of Hyrcanus II., to study the Law under Shemaiah and 
Abtalion. While his brother Shebna earned money as a mer- 
chant, Hillel spent the half denarius or franc which he received 
as day-labourer, partly in paying the school-fees of the renowned 
teachers, and partly in maintaining his family. He could not 
always get work ; and once, in winter, when turned away from 
the school by the servant, he climbed to the window of the 
house in the darkness of the evening before the Sabbath, in order 
to see and hear ; and in the morning, stiffened with cold and 
snow, was found and rescued by Shemaiah and Abtalion. " He 
is, in truth, worth breaking the Sabbath for.** Under king 
Herod, a hundred years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
about B.C. 30, he became the head (Nassi) of the school, and 
even of the Sanhedrim; and this because he was the only person 
who, after Pharisaism had been crushed by Herod, could give 
information as to the teaching of Shemaiah and Abtalion in the 
fierce controversy about the slaying of the Paschal lamb on the 
Sabbath.* He is said to have retained this position for forty 

^ Benao, Vie de Jitus, 1863, p. 35 : Hillel fat le rrai maltre de J^sns. Gkiger, 
Da§ Jwdenthtim und seine Oeschichte, let part, 2nd ed. 1865, pp. 104 sqq. Oon- 
eeming HiUel, comp. Lensden, Pirke Abotf p. 11. Ligbtfoot, Hor. Hebr. p. 256. 
Josi, Geach. der Israel, III. Ill aqq. Jost, 1857, pp. 254 sqq. Grata, III. pp. 172 
■qq. Herzfeld, III. pp. 258 sqq. Geiger, Phar. urid Sadd. pp. 36 sqq. ; ib. Das 
Judentkum, I c. Delitsscb, Jesus und Hillel, eine gcschiehtl. Vergleichung (against 
Senaiiy Geiger), 1866. Hoffmann, article Hillel in Ersch and Gmber. — The parallel 
ApoUoiiiiis of Tyana (Cappadocia), bom under Augustas, flourishing after beginning of 
Kero'i reign (A.D. 54), died under Nerva (comp. Philostratus, F. Apoll. 8, 27, 29; 
if 24, 40 ; 8, 6, 11). His glorification by Philostratus at the beginning of the third 
MBtiiiy, when all the world was going over to Christianity. Comp. Baur, A p. von 
Tfoma wnd Christus, Tub. Zeitschrift, 1832, &c. 

* A hundred jtisn before the destruction, Shabb. 15 a, in Joet, p. 260. Delitzsch, 
p. 8. 
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years (until A.D. 10), and to have died at the age of a hundred 
and twenty.^ In troublous times, he remained firm in his belief 
in the vocation of Israel : Am I (Israel) here, then all is here ; 
if I fail, who remains ?* By his side, as second head of the 
Palestinian school, stood Shammai, whose more rigid observance 
of the Law gave rise to the long-continued conflicts between the 
" house of Hillel *' and the " house of Shammai," conflicts the 
reconciliation of which with school discipline taxed the acute- 
ness of the Rabbis.^ These very disputes, however, increased 
the fame of Hillel's mildness and forbearance. He was cele- 
brated as the successor of Ezra, who brought the Law anew out 
of Babylon, and as the Nassi of Israel ; he was not celebrated, it 
is true, for a fine figure, but for his thoroughly Solomonic mani- 
fold wisdom, and the divine spirit which ever animated him. 
Lamentations were sung over him at his death : Alas, the gentle 
one ! alas, the pious one, the disciple of Ezra ! His disciples — 
eighty in number — ^and especially Jochanan ben Zacchai and 
Jonathan ben Uziel, handed down his fame (thirty were worthy 
of the divine presence, thirty that the sun should stand still for 
them). The presidency of the school, and to a certain extent 
the high-priesthood, remained for ten generations with his pos- 
terity, among whom Gamaliel, his grandson, the son of Simeon, 
was also regarded, at the time of the Apostles, in the reigns of 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, as the ornament of the Law, 
but also as the end of the Law, since all reverence for its teach- 
ing, for purity and self-denial, was buried with him.* 

^ Forty yean, Grats, p. ^05. A hundred and twenty years, Jost, p. 258. Delitzscb, 
p. 83. 

• Grata, p. 174. 

' Pirhe Abot, 5, 17 : Omnis contentio, qos est propter Deam, in finem usque 
durabit. — QusBuam est contentio, qu» fit propter Deum ? Ilia est contentio Hillelis et 
Shammai (opp. Eorah). 

* Hillers wisdom, Jost, p. 258. Delitzsch, p. 8. Figure : comp. the first scofiBng 
words of the sooflfers, Why hare the Babylonians such unsightly round heads? 
Delitzsch, p. 31. The song of lamentation, Jost, p. 263. Delitssoh, p. 39. The 
number of disciples, ih. p. 8. Gr&tz, p. 206. The presidency in Hilleri family, 
comp. Lightfoot, p. 256. Gamaliel, Sotah, 49, in Jost, p. 283. 
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Hillers great contribution to the development of doctrine con- ^ 
sisted partly in his formal rules for the interpretation of tlie 
Law : for the gross and slavish adherence to the letter charac- 
teristic of the Sadducees, and also to some extent of the Sham- 
maites, he substituted a general view of the Law as a wliole, 
and the rational exercise of the judgment with reference to 
details. But he contributed still more to that development by 
restoring the religious-ethical and humane spirit of the Law.^ 
His weightiest sayings of this character have already been 
quoted. It is of importance to know that the saying concern- 
ing duty to one's neighbour was impressed, as the kernel of the 
Law, upon one who wished to become a proselyte, and whom, as 
well as two others, Shammai had harshly repulsed; while the 
happy simplicity and enlightening truth that fell from the friendly 
lips of Hillel irresistibly attracted the Gentile. Yet it must not be 
overlooked that Hillel himself, as a Pharisee, always gave greater 
prominence to morality than to religion. His very moral pre- 
cepts, in spite of all his warnings against a false security, and in 
spite of all his exhortations to energetic internal efforts, are 
commendations of the details of outward service as leading to 
life, from almsgiving to bathing and the washing of hands.^ His 
relaxations of the Law are not unobjectionable: the reservation of 
the right to claim the payment of debts in spite of the year of 
Jubilee, is a crafty compromise ; his concessions in the matter 
of divorce, and in the recognition of marriages brought about by 
violence, are laxities.* In other cases, again, Hillel indulges in 
trivialities: though in several particulars he successfully opposed 
the Sabbath strictness of the Shammaites, who forbade even the 
visiting of the sick on that day; yet, on the other hand, he 

1 Hillel*! seyen roles, Gr&ti, p. 175. Joet, 1857, pp. 255 sqq. 

* Ih, pp. 258 sqq. 

* The precept, It is lawful to put away a wife, eren if she has merely burnt the 
food (Hillel), QUtin^ 9, 10, is generally understood by modem Jews to be figurative, 
and to refer to caaes in which the wife has sacrificed her good reputation. Joet, p. 
254 But would it then read, even if the hat merely, &c f See Delitach, pp. 25 sq. 
Violent Mduotbii, Jost, p. 264. 
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engaged iii the controversy concerning the egg laid on the Sab- 
bath — a controversy contemptibly trivial, although rewarded by 
a voice from heaven — and surpassed Shammai himself in punc- 
tiliousness; while his grandson Gamaliel limited travelling on 
the Sabbath, even to give aid to those who were in most urgent 
want, to a distance of 2000 paces.^ Moreover, his concessions 
to Shammai have involved him in evident self-contradiction: 
thus the disciples of Hillel, as well as those of Shammai, forbade 
the use of the bread and oil of the Gentiles.^ Finally, his funda- 
mental religious conviction is simply a belief in retribution, and 
a passive resignation to the omnipotence of God, modified only 
by an unshakable faith in the calling of Israel and in the grace 
of God, who will one day make the balance incline in favour of 
even those who are only half good.^ What is most estimable is 
his personal character: we find in him a devotedness to God 
which is confident that no cry of despair can proceed from his 
house; inexhaustible patience and forbearance, whether with 
the Shammaites or with the scoffers that wagered they would 
provoke him to anger ; and, finally, an unbounded beneficence, 
instances of which are seen in his hiring a horse and attendants 
for an impoverished rich man, and in his even going himself 
before the same man for a distance of nearly fifteen miles.* 
Among his genuinely human and amiable traits is his defence of 
the song to the bride, "Ah, the lovely and charming bride!" 
against Shammai, who harshly insisted upon the literal truth, 
while Hillel found every bride worthy of praise from the stand- 
point of the bridegroom.^ One weakness, however, has not been 
concealed by tradition. Once when he caused a sacrifice to be 
slain in the outer court of the temple, he declared, in order to 
avoid a dispute with the Shammaites, that the ox was a cow, 
and craftily covered the animal with the skirts of his dress. In 

^ Sabbatb, oomp. Jost, p. 267. Gamaliel, ih. p. 282. The egg controTeny (Beca), 
Delitzscb, pp. 21 sq. 

* Hersfeld, III. 239. Alfio the land of the Gentiles, ih. 249. > Geiger, p. 103. 

* Griitz, p. 174. Delitzsch, pp. 31 sq. • lb, p. 32. 
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this case Hillel exhibits not only a want of veracity, but also — as 
in several of his expositions — cunning ; and in his love of peace 
and in his passive piety he becomes cowardly.^ But looking at the 
whole character of the man, who can avoid loving and honouring 
him ? He was, however, as little the teacher of Jesus — who 
promptly rejected the Hillelic hand-washing and trifling with 
marriage — as he was the true reformer of Judaism, one who, as 
we have been told, was differently historically attested than was 
Jesus, and possessed thoughts of his own, imderstood the age, 
was a man of every-day life and not of the cell, the author of a 
peaceful development, a man of temperate ideas concerning the 
future of Judaism, one whose work was only marred by the 
enthusiastic national religion of Christianity. Such child*s tales 
given to the world by Geiger, in his blind envy of one who was 
greater than Hillel, are self-condemned before the tribimal of 
an unprejudiced judgment. For, quite apart from the invincible 
contradiction between the subjective tendency of Hillel and 
the objective standpoint— the belief of Shammai in the letter, 
and the belief in tradition of the whole school — it must first be 
shown that the so-called reformer of Judaism originated one 
great thought, and the great unsightly defects, which adhere to 
him so visibly to the present day, must be removed.^ 

2. — The Sadducees. 

The SaddticeeSy the antipodes of the Pharisees, were far from 
possessing th^ same importance. They formed the "second" 
party, and owed their greatness to their opposition to the "first." 
They were few in number, without influence among the people, 
and their piety was characterized by neither warmth nor novelty.* 

^ Jost, p. 267 Tet more plainly, Delitzsch, p. 33. 

• Comp. the yiolent utterances of Geiger, Dcu Judenthum und 8. Geseh. pp. 99— 
112. 

* AnL 18, 1, 4 : 6\iyoi dvSpic- The principal passages concerning them in 
Jowpbna, £. /. 2, 8, 14 ; Ant. 13, 5, 9 ; 13, 10, 6 ; 18, 1, 4. PhOoaoph. 9, 29. 
Qroawmmn, in his Profframmen Uber die philosophia Saddueceorum^ 1836, has arbi- 
tnrily applied to them all sorts of anonymous passages in Fhilo. 

VOL. I. 2 A 
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Their chief value, in the history of the religious movements of the 
I)eriod, is derived from their making apparent the barriers against 
which Pharisaism — ^the religious movement that possessed the 
greater vitality — chafed ; and from their making it possible, by 
means of the law of contrast, to draw more definitely and in 
sharper outline the physiognomy of Pharisaism. 

It is, however, not quite easy to describe them. The New 
Testament gives prominence to such of their characteristics as 
are not fundamentsJ. The Fathers of the Church have falsely, 
and the later rabbis one-sidedly, represented them as Epicureans; 
and recently, Langen, improving upon this verdict, has spoken 
of them as Epicureans and materialists. Down to the most 
recent date, opinions have widely differed. Their original reli- 
gious attitude has on the whole been ascertained; but critics 
have placed in the foregroimd, sometimes their clinging to anti- 
quity, sometimes their sympathy with the Greeks, sometimes 
their political, and sometimes their religious moderation ; and 
nothing but confusion results from the attempt to reconcile their 
abundant individual traits. The reader is referred to Gratz and 
Herzfeld, but also to Ewald. Fresh and noteworthy conclusions 
have been arrived at by Hitzig and Geiger.^ 

A view of the social position of the Sadducees, though appa- 
rently a most superficial consideration, gives at once a deep 
insight into the character of this faction. The Pharisees were 
the favourites of the masses ; while the Sadducees, hated by the 
people, were the first in office and in dignity, and reckoned their 

1 Comp. Ewald, IV. pp. 358 sqq., 492 sqq. Gratz, p. 76. Jost, Oeaeh, der Itr, 
8eU der Zeii der Makk. III. p. 67 ; ib. Jvdenth. p. 214. Herafeld, III. pp. 856. 
Langen, pp. 237 sqq. AIbo Winer ; Reoss, HUt. de la ih6ol. ckrit. 8rd ed. I. pp. 60 
sqq., 70 sqq. Observe that Gratz does not proceed from the politicians to the reli- 
gious ; nor Herzfeld from the religions, the traly righteous, to the aristocrats, the 
rich, and the sympathizers with the Greeks. Hitzig, Paalmen, 1865, II. p. 414. 
Geiger, Sadd. und Pharie, 1863. The New Testament, see below, p. 360. The 
Ghnrch Fathers supposed that the Saddncees accepted only the Law, and rejected the 
Prophets; see Philosqph, 9, 29. Origen, Con. Celt, 1, 49, who chuses them with the 
Samaritan^ : oi fidvov MutyfTttag irapaSex^fm'oi rdg )3i/3Xovc vafuip€ig ^ aaSdcv- 
Koiou In like manner, Tert. Prater. 45, where they take their rise from the Sama- 
ritan Doeitheos. Jerome on Matt. zzii. Comp. below, p. 857, note. 
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adherents among the rick^ From the time of John Hyrcanua, 
they are often found holding the office of high-priest ; and it 
may be assumed that the family of Boethus — which from the 
time of the marriage of Herod the Great with the second Mari- 
amne, the daughter of Simon ben Boethus (B.C. 24), so often 
held the high-priesthood — ^was connected with the Sadducees, 
among whom they are ranked in the somewhat mythical writ- 
ings of the rabbis (Zadok and Baitos are said to have been 
scholars of Antigonus of Socho, cir. B.C. 200) ; and since it may 
also be assumed that the high-priests Annas and Caiaphas, the 
contemporaries of Jesus, were Sadducees, it follows that the 
latter contributed by far the greater number of names to the 
high-priest's chair, down to the destruction of Jerusalem. This 
sheds a fresh light on the characteristic of the Pharisees — "oppo- 
sition to the kings and the high-priests."^ After all, the Sad- 
ducees were nothing more than the Jewish, and, more exactly, 
the sacerdotal aristocracy ; and this is precisely what their name 
implies. By the Church Father, Epiphanius, the name is, indeed, 
translated " the Righteous " (Zaddikim) ; and among modern 
writers, Herzfeld has retained this interpretation; and in fact 
the Sadducees were the righteous, that is, those who strictly 
observed the letter of the Law.* But the modification of the 

^ 4rp«5ro» ToiQ a^uafuun, Ani, 18, 1, 4. ro^c tvTrSpcvc fiovov irdOovrti;, ib. 18, 
10, 6. — /n^ SXXkfc AvtKToi roic irX^Occn, ib. 18, 1, 4. t6 SrifioTuciw ovx c^($- 

* Ant. 18, 10, 6 ; 17, 2, 4. Boethos (Talm. gives the pi.), ib. 15, 9, 3, and often 
wlioi the deaoendantB are mentioned. The year of Herod's connection with this 
familj can be exactly ealcnlated from Joeephos : it was immediately after the famine 
(which was in A.n.G. 729, 730= B.C. 25, 24, when Petronins was prefect of Egypt ; 
eomp. Mommsen, Ees gut. div. Aug. 74 sq., who incorrectly defers the prefectore 
util 781, 782), and before Herod's great bnilding operations, i.e. about B.C. 24, 23. 
Oomp. abore, p. 246. The later high-priests, see Schrader. Annas and Caiaphas, 
eomp. 0t9ck. Chrittutf p. 239. 

* Bpi|^ jff<ier. 1, 14 : iTrovofuiZovffiv itwroitc fraSSovKaiovg SiiOtv dvb ^ikaio- 
0^tnK T^ IrnKkiffftutQ bpfjuitfiivrjc. tnSkK ydp ipfirivtviTai SiKaiocvvti. Henfeld, 
IIL p. 858, gives a quite untenable explanation of the change of " i " into '* n '* as 
am attempt to assimilate the pronunciation of the word to Perushim. Instead of 
Zadok and Sadok, stand Saduk and Sadduk, e. g. Neh. x. 21, iii. 29, xi. 11 (LXX.). 
JOL AiU. 18, 1, 1, &c 

2 A 2 
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vowel cannot be in any way explained ; and the rabbis, as we 
have seen, have preferred to derive the word — ^with the help of 
the fabulous — from the personal name Zadok. This derivation 
from Zadok is accepted, thoogh in very different ways, by £wald, 
Hitzig, and Geiger, — ^Ewald referring to the mythical name of 
the rabbis, while Hitzig and Greiger have a principle in view.^ 
The high-priestly hoose of Zadok (whence Zaddok, at least in 
Greek) stretched backwards to the glorioos times of David, in> 
deed to Phinehas the Zealous, the son of Eleazar, and grandson 
of Aaron.^ Zadok was the faithful priest who wished to accom> 
pany David, with the ark of the covenant and with the Levites, 
when the king was fleeing before Absalom. Solomon appointed 
Zadok high-priest instead of Abiathar, and ZadoVs sons suc- 
ceeded him in office until the days of the exile. After the exile, 
the Zadokites, who were highly praised by Ezekiel, the prophet 
of the exile, for their steadfast faithfulness, were among the first 
to return to the holy soil, and their priests and scribes were fellow- 
workers with Nehemiah.* They retained the high-priesthood 
until the Syip-Asmonsean period, when they were supplanted by 
Alcimus, a collateral descendant of Aaron (B.C. 162) ; and after- 
wards for a long time by Jonathan and the Asmonseans, who 
were ordinary priests of the house of Jojarib (from B.C. 152).* 
The Zadokites, the genuine representatives of the high-priest- 
hood, of its privileges and traditions, resisted the two-fold attack 

^ Hitzig, Pialm. II. p. 414 : plHS, ffdSiaKoct was later prononnoed p\$ (comp. 
pil from pb^), and thence ^p^^. Comp. preriona note. — Ewald, IV. pp. 858 
aqq., 493 iqq. Nor can I sabacribe to the characteristic here given. ''It is the 
school of freedom of life, thought, and endeavour/* in the Greek age which, as to 
morality, had sunk so low. Where remains here their conservatism ? Certainly 
Bwald makes a remarkable distinction between two stages, the second introduced by 
the appearance of the Pharisees and by a Boethus ; but this again is historically un- 
tenable. 

» Ant. 7, 5. 4. 

» 2 Sam. viii. 17, xv. 24. Joe. Ant. 7, 2, 2 ; 7, 5, 4 ; 7, 9, 2 ; 7, 9, 7 ; 7, 11, 
1, and 4 ; 8, 1, 4. Neh. iii. 29, zi. 11, xiiL 13 ; Esekiel xlviii. 11. Joe. Ant. 10, 
8, 6. 

* Comp. Jo*.. 12, 9, 7 ; 20, 10, 3. 1 Mace. vii. 14 ; 2 Maoc. xiv. 7. 
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of the new spirit of the times, of the Pharisees and the Asmo- 
naeans : hence arose the party of the Sadducees, who singularly 
enough, as Hitzig remarks, are first mentioned in history under 
that Asmonsean who deprived them of the high-priesthood, and 
who consistently took his stand, with his immediate successora, 
on the side of their opponents. The antagonism afterwards 
became less bitter, and after the time of John Hyrcanus the 
interests of the Asmona^ans and the Zadokites become iden- 
tical : the defence of the ancient hierarchical system and the 
struggle for power continued to be the task of Sadduceism, and 
in the execution of this task it survived the Asmonaeans. The 
house of Boethus could never be altogether merged in the 
Sadducean party, because, although an illustrious Alexandrian 
priestly house, it had no legitimate claim to the high-priesthood; 
but political considerations — hierarchical ambition and the anta- 
gonism of the Pharisees — bridged over the chasm. 

Sacerdotal aristocracy, nobility, riches, imply conservatism. 
In reality, the first principle of the party was. Maintenance of 
the Mosaic ordinances — nothing but the Law ! " The Pharisees 
have taught the people, a5 law, much out of the tradition of the 
Fathers, which is not written in the Laws of Moses ; and there- 
fore the party of the Sadducees reject these things, saying that 
men must regard as legal everything that stands written, but 
that men are not compelled to observe the precepts derived from 
the tradition of the Fathers." The meaning of these sentences is 
as clear as possible ; and it betrays great power of misconception 
in Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, and Jerome, when they con- 
vert the Sadducees into rejecters of the prophets, to whom it can 
be proved that they appealed, though, like their opponents, they 
\mdervalued them.^ The Sadducees adhered to the Law, but 
they rejected the Pharisaic additions as innovatioTis : they are 
hence in the Mischna sometimes described as Karaites. They 

1 Ant. 18, 1, 4; 13, 10, 6. Appeala are made by the Sadducees, e.g., to Am. iv. 
IS (Win.). Tert. Prcner. 45. Hipp. Phil. 9, 29. Origen, dm. Celt. 1, 49. Jerome 
on Matt xzii. Comp. above, p. 354, note. 
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hated— as we can easQy nndentand — tlie new authority of the 
scribes^ which so seriously diminished that of the priesthood ; 
but the new doctrine they rejected on its own aooonnt, because 
it sometimes contradicted Moses* and sometimes ascribed to him 
what he had not said. It was a protest against the flood of tra- 
dition, a protest which was not without justification, and which 
would have resembled the attack of Jesus on the sayings of 
men, and the Reformation, if only — to say nothing of its want of 
consistency — it had been prompted less by unworthy motives^ 
and more by a new and profound interest in the word of Grod. 
History, or at least tradition, has fastened on the Sadducees the 
sarcasm that they were unable to defend their position by the 
Scriptures themselves; and hence, through Simon ben Shetah, 
lost their place in the Sanhedrim. 

The first principle of the Sadducees was that the letter of the 
Law must be strictly observed* In their many controversies 
with their opponents, we see them clinging to the written word. 
The strongest evidence of this position is seen in the fact that 
they insisted upon the literal observance of the judicial maxim. 
An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. The same principle also 
underlay their theory of the uneleanness of a woman after child- 
birth, of the uneleanness of a dead body, of the burning of the 
incense (Lev. xvi 2, &c.), of the day of the feast of weeks. Their 
vindication of the sacerdotal dignity and privileges was based on 
the letter of the Law and on the interests of the class. The 
priests alone, and not the people, had a right to break the 
Sabbath by ofifering sacrifice ; the priests alone were free to go 
beyond the prescribed distance on the Sabbath to their festival 
meals. The bloody sacrifice which accompanied the meat- 
offeiing belonged to the priests, and not to the altar. From the 
priests, on the other hand, they required (the reader is referred 
to the case of the high-priest Matthias under Herod) for certain 
functions the highest Levitical purity, which the " pure " Phari- 
sees were willing to dispense with. They were inexorably severe 

* Comp. Hipp. Phil. 9, 29 : ii6v<i> np ^id M<uv<rfwc vof^rt /"?^«v ipiifivtvovriQ. 
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in the punishmeiit of offences against the Law. It was in 
defence of the Law that they took action so hastily against 
Jesus, and yet more furiously against his brother James. Jose- 
phus says that they were harsh and cruel when passing sentence 
upon other Jews, and that they were fierce towards each other. 
Their punishments were severe, even when not prescribed by the 
Law. Only on one point were they milder in judgment than 
their adversaries: they obeyed the Law in punishing, not 
opinions, but acts.^ 

Relying upon the Law, they determinedly rejected the new 
religiousness of the Pharisees. They knew nothing of the strin- 
gent fasts and purifications, except to deride them. They hated 
also the aims and efforts of the people that came into competi- 
tion with the religious monopoly of the priests who blamelessly 
performed the duties of their ofi&ce. In their manner of living 
they were not precisely Epicureans, for they preached the neces- 
sity of living according to the Law, if one would live pleasantly 
and leave children behind him ; yet they were " more delicate " 
than their opponents, and gold and silver plate was in daily use 
in their houses.* The fourth of the so-called Psalms of Solomon 
seems to refer to them, charging them, not only with hypocritical 
strictness in their observance of the Law, but with unlawful, 
sensual, and indeed impure habits of life.* The controversy of 
the Sadducees with the Pharisees as to the general teaching of 
the Old Testament was, however, extremely noteworthy, and not 
altogether without good result. Here they rose above the letter 
to the spirit, and compelled the national mind to an independent 
consideration of the contrasts between the old and the new 

' Proo£i from the rabbis, in Herzfeld, III. pp. 864, 385 sq., Gratz, and Geiger. 
JoL B, J, 2, 8, 14 : ffaddovKaitov Sk vpoc oKXrjiXovg rb yOoQ aypiwTfpov, a'i re 
imfuXiai irpbg HXXriXovg dmjVHCt wc Tp6c dWoTpiovQ. Similarly, Pa. Sal. 4, 2. 

• Among the Phariaees, oiHv fiaXcuewTtpov, Ant, 18, 1, 3. Philos. 9, 29 : ro7c 
rov v6fiov iOftn irpotrixovcfi, XtyovrfC ^^^v ovrtp ^rjv, 'iva KaXdc piw<ry Kai Tkicva iiri 
y!iC KoraKti'try. The latter golden rule the Pharisees certainly also had, B, J. 3, 8, 5. 
Golden plate, Qratz, III. p. 456. Henfeld, p. 385. 

» Ps. Sal. 4, 1—11. 
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which was being presented to the people as old. Against the 
doctrine — which had been introduced not without a degree of 
affected piety— of the sole agency of God in matters both good 
and evil, and of a divine, or indeed astrological fate, they justly 
vindicated the unfettered right of freely choosing good or evil as 
the fundamental idea in the covenant between the nation and 
God, although the Old Testament gave countenance to both 
views.^ They opposed the doctrines which had sprung up since 
the exile, viz., the transference of the kingdom of God to the 
other side of the grave, the retribution in a future life, the resur- 
rection, a heaven of angels and spirits ; and they held fast the 
limitation of the theocracy to this earth, to their own land, the 
temporal reward and long life, according to the words of the 
older Scriptures.* According to Hippolytus, they asserted that 
man's end and aim are limited to earth, and that he finds his 
resurrection in his children ; the highest gain, the true destiny 
of this existence, is to be sought in a pleasant life, in riches 
and honour, in the avoidance of punishment by acting justly 
and by exhibiting a placable disposition, in leaving a posterity, 
and in djdng without fear or hope for soul or body. AU the 
articles of this faith are not equally well attested. The denial 
of the resurrection and of the future retribution — into which 
Zadok and Boethos, according to the legend, distorted the 
words of Antigonus against serving for hire — ^is imdoubted, and 
the reverse of this denial follows as a matter of course. The 
only early authority for the denial of angels and spirits is the 
Acts of the Apostles ; and it is very possible that they did not 
question the appearance of angels in the Old Testament, as 
transient instances of theophany, but derided as a dream of the 
Pharisees the permanent, established, concrete world beyond the 
grave, inhabited by men and angelic spirits, the latter indeed 

* B. J. 2, 8, 14. Epiph. Haer, 1, 16, 2, speaks of the astrology of the Pha- 
risees. 

• B. J. 2, 8, 14 ; Ant. 18, 1, 4. Philot. 9, 29. 
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with distinctive names, grades, and ranks.^ We spoke of a cer- 
tain justice in the criticism of the Sadducees ; it does not follow 
therefore that we deny that this criticism, by contenting itself 
with Jewish temporal felicity, excluded that development which 
is indispensable to the human soul, and which the suffering 
people of God were compelled, by irresistible divine appoint- 
ment, to secure to mankind as a permanent possession. Saddu- 
ceism, in its petrified archaism and hierarchical self-complacency, 
assumes a yet more dreary character when we remember that — 
to say nothing of a future life — it never warmly interested itself 
in the ideal of the present life, the ideal kingdom of God upon 
earth. The expression was never found in the mouth of the 
Sadducee. The kingdom of God was good as it then existed. 
There was no need of a future king, of a sanctified nation. So 
long as they had Moses, so long as a priesthood existed, so long 
as man Uved uprightly and enjoyed rationally, earthly life was 
endurable enough, happy enough. 

Sadduceism was Mosaic archaism. But this archaism had a 
wonderful and yet quite intelligible ally in a certain sjrnipathy 
with the new culture.^ A rigid hierarchy can to a certain extent 
allow itself to be washed by the waves of new ideas without 
danger ; it gains a semblance of enlightenment, while its founda- 
tions are secured by their age and their diametrical contrast 
against the overflowing of the waters. A hierarchy lacks the 
glow of religious conviction, and is in a position to make terms 
with what is foreign. Sadduceism, in particular, lacked the 
anxious attention to purity which occasioned the gulf between 
Pharisaism and Home. On the other hand, the high position of 
the Sadducees, their wealth and substance, naturally brought 
them into closer connection with the great powers of the time, 

^ Comp. Acts xxili. 8 ; Matt. xxii. 23. Tert. Prascr, 45 : Ausi etiam resair. 
canuB negare. PhUos, 9, 29, also denial of angels and spirits. Jerome on Matt, 
xzii. : Priores Sadd. corporis et animte resurr. credebant confitebantnrque angelos et 
■piritnm, seqnentes omnia denegabant. Of tbe disciples of Antigonus (see above, p. 339) 
it is said in Ab. R. Natan, cap. 5, that they would not have thus spoken had they be- 
lieved there was another world and a living again of the dead. Henfeld, III. p. 382. 

* Jost also speaks of those who sympathized with the Qreeks, p. 215. 
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including Borne, and enticed them to embellish their lives by 
foreign art and cnltiure. It is therefore not surprising that the 
Sadducees should appear as counsellors of the princes to whom 
Jewish history has accorded the doubtful honour of being repre- 
sentatives of Philhellenism ; that the family of Boethus sup- 
ported the policy of Herod the Greats and is to be reckoned 
among the Herodians of the New Testament; that the Boethian 
Joazar, the high-priest, reconciled the people to the inauguration 
of the Roman rule by the census of Quirinius ; and, finally, that 
the Sadducees should take no oflfence at the insertion of the 
name, not only of Moses, but also of God, in the documents 
beginning with the names of the Boman rulers.^ 

The Sadducees appear to have reconciled themselves more 
fully than the Pharisees with the Greek mode of teaching* 
They, as well as the Pharisees, had their schools, their scribes, 
and their own writings ; and it is possible that they were com- 
pelled by the Pharisees to carry their controversies into the 
ground of the latter, in the synagogues as well as in separate 
schools.' Legal questions formed also their chief theme. We 
have no exact information as to how far they adopted Greek 
culture. The later rabbis have accused them of Greek tenden- 
cies ; and we know that at any rate they did not object to the 
reading of the Homeric poems, and that they scornfully accused 
the Pharisees of fearing defilement, not from contact with them, 
but from contact with sacred books.* It is in any case very pro- 
bable that they inherited lax principles with reference to the 
questions on the border-land between Judaism and Hellenism, 
from their antecedents, from their descent from the Hellenized 
high-priesthood of the Syrian period ; and we may make this 

1 Comp. the (Galilean Saddaoees, an exception to the role, Herzfeld, III. pp. 3S6, 
888. 

' Frankel, Bretachneider, and Ewald, have somewhat exaggerated this feature ; and 
Koster has even explained Zeddtthi = Stoics ; comp. Henfeld, p. 383. 

^ Ant. 18, 1, 4 ; Acts xxiii. 6 — 9 : ypafifiaT€ig rov fupovc t&v oadi,, fapw. 
Comp. Luke xi. 45. Writings of the Sadducees, Herzfeld, p. 865. 

* Qeiger, Sadd. Mnd Pharis. p. 17. 
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assumption without bringing them into connection — as Ewald 
does— directly with the freedmen of the Syrian period, or — as 
Hitzig does — specially with Alcimus, and also without over- 
looking their consenrative fundamental tendency, and their re- 
mote relationship with the spirit of the Asmonsean movement, 
in the midst of the unbridled Hellenism of those days. The 
extraordinary fondness for disputation which characterized the 
Sadducees affords the strongest argument for believing that they 
adopted Greek customs. Contrary to Pharisaic, and indeed to 
Oriental, practice, they were subject to no authority. The one 
contended with the other, the scholar with the teacher.^ By 
virtue of this spirit of contradiction, which turned debate into 
a mere trial of skill, they deserved more than any other Jews 
the name of those Greek sophists who defended everything and 
disputed everything, although Josephus has given that name 
to the Pharisees. How far their denial of the universal deter- 
mination of events by God, of the resurrection, and of the life 
after death, and their vindication of himan freedom, were derived 
from the Greek schools, is uncertain; but it is not improbable 
that they strengthened the Old Testanent basis of their faith by 
the aid of Greek unbelief. Hence ihey appear even in the 
. Talmud as Epicureans, as Minim, as heretics; whilst recently 
Staudlin has called them Stoics, and langen again Epicureans. 
Though we must be very cautious in tlis matter, especially as 
Josephus has refrained from comparing them with the Greeks, 
yet a connection between them and the Epicureans is distinctly 
indicated both by their principles and tha Jewish tradition, and 
also indeed by isolated remarks of Josephis.^ We may wonder 

> Ant. 18, 1, 4. 

* As to the Saddaeees, we have, in the first instance, poof only of their complete 
denial of the iXfiapiikvft, which is not to be considered as alsolutely = ProTidence, and 
of an irresistible divine impulsion to otII, bo that Langen (p. 239) goes too far when he 
makes cl/c = 'tcp6voia. Even the Philos, 9, 29, say that the Uddncees, in a genuinely 
Jewish manner, declared obedience to the Law to be neoessaur* Vva KoXHii putMry ric 
cat lixva iiri ync KaToXUiry : therefore the gift of children is the divine reward for 
observance of the Law. On the other hand, it is at the sami time said, ib. : fuKuv 
Oitp fuidkv tSiv Kaff 'iva, therefore no special providence. Tlis last statement woold 
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at the hermaphroditism of these facts ; yet it is by no means a 
more remarkable instance than that of the Soman priests. A 
Scaevola and a Cotta were philosophic sceptics, but at the same 
time dignified pontiffs. Moreover, we must not altogether over- 
look the inevitable fact that the Sadducees, notwithstanding 
their perfectly tranquil bearing in the priestly office, now and 
then passionately asserted their independence, as did the Boman 
colleges, and in earlier days the sympathizers with the Greeks 
imder Epiphanes.^ 

The Sadducees stood completely isolated. They were hated 
by the people on account of both their want of piety and their 
cruel severity. Notwithstanding their offices and dignities, they 
were not the leaders of Israel When they acted upon their 
principles, they roused the people to rebellion. If they wished 
to bring anything to a successful issue, they were obliged, how- 
ever much against their will, to follow the Pharisees.* Their 
own women often leaned towards the more " pious *' Pharisees, 
and sought advice of the latter in questions of purity.' If the 
Sadducees now and then craftily succeeded in drawing the Pha- 
risees after them, there :s no doubt that they were far oftener 
drawn by the Pharisees. In their want of iofluence as well as 

have e&rned for them the nam< of Epicureans. Bat it most be remarked that this 
can be simply an approximate, yet inexact, conclusion of the later author's ; that the 
rabbis, even though they despied the Sadducees as Bpicureans, nowhere charge them 
vith the above statement ; andthat the above statement stands in direct contradiction 
to the former one. Whether, therefore, e.^, Jos. Ant. 10, 11, 7, attacks them as 
Epicureans, is at least not qate certain ; and the if opav, B. /. 2, 8, 14 : Bi^ l^w 
Tov dpdv Ti Kcucbv rl fir^ dpaf (aU ^ e^opdv) riOivraif vhich Winer, 11. p. 418, and 
Ewald, IV. p. 362, would retun, is, in spite of Rufinns, rendered untenable by the 
context 

^ Succa, 4, 9 b, Winer, 2nd ed. 11. p. 418. The priests at the time of Antiochos, 
2 Mace. iv. 14. 

* Ant. 18, 1, 4: Trpcumral re Slit avrStv oifdkv its dvdv, 6ffK tb ydp Jir* Apx^Q 
ropeXdotev, dKOveiutc fJt^ Kai Kar dvdyicaCt npotrxffpovtn ^ovv olg o ^apuraioc 
Xiyli, ^(d rb fjitf dXX<i>c ivficroif^ yivkaSai role nXtiOici. This passage also has been 
often falsely explained. " Unwillingly '* is referred to the preceding taking of office, 
instead of to the followiig yielding to the Pharisees. But if it is a fact that the Sad- 
ducees were, as a rule, .u possession of the higher offices, it is clear that they did not 
prefer private life. 

» Nidda, 33 h. T^ifta on Nidda, 5, in Herzfeld, III. pp. 868, 386. 
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in their principles, the utter feebleness of the movement betrays 
itself : without any impulse of higher inspiration, without love 
for the people, a characterless medley of hierarchical rigidity and 
foreign illumination, Sadduceism can be regarded as in the main 
only a stage, a halting-point, in the process of dissolution, not a 
source of fresh life ; it was only a drag on the national spirit, 
which outstripped it, or, so far as it was restrained by Sadduce- 
ism, was corrupted by it 



FiJTH Section. — ^The Separatists in the Holy Land. 

II. — Th€ Essencs. 

The Judaism of the pre-Christian era reached its highest, 
though not irreproachable, point of development in the order 
of the Essenes, This is, at the same time, the most perplexing 
form of Judaism. The Essenes presented points of contact with 
the Pharisees, and yet again were very characteristically dis- 
tinct from them ; they were strict observers of the Law, and yet 
transgressed the Law ; they were righteous in the spirit of the 
prophets, md yet were more painfully intent upon maintaining 
outward purity than the Pharisees. They were Jews, and yet 
separated themselves from their nation; worshippers of Jehovah, 
and yet prayed like the GentQes to the sun. A Mosaic com- 
position without inner unity, a phenomenon of religious despair, 
ihey have been the object of admiration to Jews, Gentiles, and 
Christians, although their admirers are to this day uncertain 
whether tl^y were Jews, or a Jewish-Gentile school, or indeed, 
according to the opinion of Eusebius, Christians.^ 

1 Oomp. eonoerning the Bnenes, above all, Jos. B. J. 2, 8, 2 — 13 ; Ant, 13, 5, 9 ; 
16, 10, 4, 5 ; 18, 1, 2 — 6. Philo, Qttod omnis pro^ liber, pp. 867 aqq. ; De vita 
eonUmplativA (eonoerning Therapeatie), pp. 889 sqq. Details in Philo, Apol. p. Jiui., 
and extraetf from the same in Eos. Prttp. ev, 8, 10 sq. Pliny, 5, 17. Hipp. Phihf, 
9, 18 — 27.. Porph. Zh ahtt. 4, 11—14. Eosebins* misunderstanding, Ens. 2, 17. 
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The society of Essenes does not go back, as the elder Pliny 
fables (and Hippolytus has a somewhat similar idea), for thou- 
sands of years, nor even, as Philo supposes, to the time of Moses; 
it is, however, not so altogether modern as Zeller, in order to 
support his hypothesis of a connection between the Essenes and 
Neo-Pythagoreans, has assumed. We are saved also from Herz- 
feld's uncertain calculations by Josephus.* According to the 
latter, the rise of the Essenes was contemporaneous with that of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, that is, in the middle of the second 
century before Christ If we are justified in regarding the com- 
munity as in some sort an offshoot from the party of the Phari- 
sees, and, on the ground of the oath taken by the members, in 
fixing upon a time when it was possible for the individual to 
obtain " rule " — that is, in the Asmonaean period — ^we shall also 
be led to the years B.C. 160—130. We have more definite 
notices of the Essenes at a little later period ; as, for example, 
the information given by Josephus, that the murder of Anti- 
gonus by his brother, king Aristobulus (B.C. 106), had been 
predicted by the old. renowned Essene, Judas. From that time 
we find scattered notices down to the boyhood and the reign of 
Herod the Great, to whom the Essene Menahem foretold his 
dominion and its limits (cir. B.C. 60 and 30) ; and on account 
of this prediction, the often severely persecuted community en- 

Among modems, besides Bellermann, Gfrorer, D&hne, and Credner, espedally Ewild, 
IV. pp. 476 sqq. Zeller, Philix, der Oreichen, III. 2, pp. 583 aqq. Theol Jahrb. 
1856, pp. 401 sqq. Ritschl, ib, 1855, pp. 315 sqq.; comp. ib. AUhathol Kirche, 
2nd ed. p. 179. Hilgenfeld, Jvd. Apokalyptik, 1857, pp. 245 sqq. Frankel's 
Zeiiaehfift f. rel. Interessen de9 JuderUhums, III. pp. 441 sqq. (the Bssenes, a 
sketch) ; Frankers Monatichr^ft, IL pp. 80 sqq., 61 sqq. Grats, Otkh. der Jud€n, 
in. pp. 79 sqq., 468 sqq. Henfeld, IIL pp. 868 sqq., 898 sqq. UUhorn, article 
Essener, Herzog, IV. pp. 174 sqq. Onias, also, the friend of God (set above, note, 
p. 312) is regarded by Gr&tz u an Essene (pp. 133, 136) ; but Joeephns does not 
give him this title. Nor is the patriotic and hierarchical bearing of the man exactly 
Essenic. 

^ Pliny, 5, 17 : Per secula seeulonun. Philos. 9, 27 : <lpxatorspa (ri xard rov- 
TovQ dtricrieiQ) rcavTvnf idvuw, Eerzfeld fixes the rise of the Essenes, in one place 
in B.G. 220—200, and in another in B.C. 170. 
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joyed the toleratdon, protection, and honour of the king.^ In 
these notices, Essenism exhibits, at any rate, peculiar character- 
istics : its famous teachers are in Jerusalem, which was not the 
case later, and they sit — as Judas, for instance — with their 
scholars in the courts of the temple, which they afterwards 
shunned. At the time of Herod, and even of Archelaus, Mena- 
hem, and then Simon, were still at the seat of government; 
Menahem is said to have been for a time even a member of the 
Sanhedrim, and many other Essenes were pleased to share in 
the honours of Herod's court and to take part in the govern- 
ment' At the same time, the Essenes appear to have occupied 
themselves to a large extent with soothsaying and instruction in 
the art of soothsaying (Judas, Menahem), as well as with the 
interpretation of dreams (Simon). We see from this that 
Essenism passed through certain stages of development, that in 
particular it gradually withdrew itself from the national life. 
It is less correct to say with Hilgenfeld that Essenism was in 
its origin a new prophetic, apocalyptic school : the teachers of 
the Essenes, as well as the latter themselves, were renowned for 
their exemplary lives and steadfast refusal to take an oath ; the 
greater number of them did not make a profession of prophecy, 
and the general character of their association, based essentially 
upon the practice of virtue, is simply inexplicable from the 
standpoint of the schools of prophecy.^ It is difficidt to obtain 
any explanation of the original cliaracter of the Essenes from 
their name. This name has called forth numberless interpre- 
tations : the Essenes were the healers, the holy, the pious, those 

^ 'BtftfouM, in Pkilo ; ieoaiot, and more frequently ivffiyvoi, in Josephns ; EBseni, 
in Pliny, rdyfut^ Joeephos ; 5/mXoc, Pbilo ; Pliny, Hist, not. V. 17. Their rise. 
Jog. Ani. 18, 5, 9. JudM the Easene, B. J, 1, 8, 5 ; Ant. 18, 11, 2. Menahem, i^. 
IB, 10, 5. PeneeutionB ( Jannaos ?), Philo, Q. o. p. I, p. 879. 

' Judas, B. J, 1, 8, 5 ; Ant. 18, 11, 2. Menahem, ib. 15, 10, 4, 5. Simon, 
J9L /. 2, 7, 8 ; Ant. 17, 18, 8. Easenes at the time of Herod, Ant. 15, 10, 5. 

' Oompu JotephoB on Menahem, Ant. 15, 10, 5. Also with reference to the 
"FtBWi in general, he gives the KoKoKayaOia precedence over the ifxmipia rdv dct'cov, 
ih. In £. J. 2, 8, 12, we find : tioi ik iv at^roi^, oT coi rd /iiXXovra irpoytyvutvKHV 
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who trusted in God, the mysteriously silent, the watchers, the 
seers, the doers, the baptists. Of these meanings, the best 
would be the " pious " of Ewald, the " silent " of Jost, and the 
" baptists " of Gratz, if such titles were not too general, and if 
they retained a more decided historical trace of their original 
appropriateness ; for the connection of the later Jewish " morn- 
ing baptists" with the Essenes is doubtful. On the other 
hand, the meaning, " healers," " physicians," is open to no such 
objection ; it was a name that readily suggested itself to the 
people, and was especially appropriate to many members of the 
order ; it can also be proved that the Essenes themselves used 
it, aptly spiritualizing it by calling themselves the physicians of 
both body and souL But neither does this title lead us to the 
very heart of the matter in question.^ In order to penetrate to 
some extent into the secret, we will examine the phenomenon of 
Essenism at its most flourishing period, in the time of Jesus and 
immediately afterwards, as we find it described by Philo and 
Josephus. 

The Essenes, estimated by Philo at above 4000, by the later 
Josephus at 4000, were essentially Jews, living exclusively in 
the Holy Land and in the neighbouring parts of Syria, where 
there was a strong infusion of Jewish elements ; as a rule, they 
lived in large communities, partly in "towns of the order," 

1 See the explanations of the name in Ewald, IV. p. 484. Ghr&ti, p. 469. Jost, 
1857, p. 207. Herzfeld, pp. 393 aqq. HT)! (seers, /tavrftc, Ocfup^rucoi, Heysch., 
Suid., Hilgenf.). The same word = TOn = pious, Ewald ; |^n = guardian, Ewald 
formerly. Others from 710737 = worker of miracles; NHD (bathers, rmepoPairrtOTol^ 
Banain), Gratz; StZ7n or 710711 =the silent, Jost The signification 8<no( (the 
holy) is in Philo, Q. o. p. I. p. 876. Eus. Prop. ev. 8, 11. Salmasius thought of 
the Syrian town Essa, Ant. 13, 15, 3. The derivation from SDH = to heal, and 
S^DS (healer), H'^DN (the healing one), also in Banr, Uhlbom, Benan, Hersfeld, pp. 
871 sqq., 393 sq. It is supported as well by the language as by the Qreek name 
Ofpavevrait used by Philo himself for the Essenes (Q. o. p. I. p. 876), and, finally, by 
the earliest express information. Philo, De vita cont. p. 889 (of the Therapeutte), 
laTpuci) KpUrTtJV rrJQ xard ndXsiQ. Josephus, B. J. 2, 8, 6 : rd rrpoc u»^f\fiav 
^vxne Kai (Tiofiaroc iKKkyovng — rrpbg Bipamlav naOtav, . Eren Ewald admits, p. 
485, notwithstanding his rejection of '* healers," that the Essenes were known to the 
people chiefly as physicians. 
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among which Jerusalem — ^where a "gate of the Essenes" re- 
mained until the destruction of the city — must have been origin- 
ally included ; but to a much larger extent — according to Philo, 
exclusively — in the retirement of the villages, on account of the 
immorality of the towns. That they founded towns and villages 
of their own, as BUlgenfeld supposes, is incapable of proof.^ We 
can still trace their development, the history of their gradual 
withdrawal from society, by the places in which they dwelt : 
from Jerusalem into the provinces, from the towns into the 
villages, finaUy from the villages into the deserts, wandering to 
and fro until they settled as hermits in the deserts, where, in 
the days of Jesus, John lived, and in the youth of Josephus 
(A.D. 50) the penitent Banus, and where Pliny, who dedicated 
his work to Titus in A.D. 77, recognized the Essene colonies 
among the date-palms near the town of Engaddi (En-gedi), on 
the west side of the Dead Sea. Ewald, exactly reversing the 
order and thus contradicting history, represents the Essenes as 
living first in the desert and then gradually establishing them- 
selves in the towns.* ^ 

The Essenes are, in any case, of a so strongly marked Jewish 
type, that an explanation of them must certainly be sought, in 
the first place, in Judaism, and not in any Greek school. On 
this point Ritschl, and afterwards Hilgenfeld, were justified in 
difiering from Zeller, who — justly, from his own standpoint — 
judged of them from the ground of Greek philosophy. Ewald, 
6ratz» Jost, and Herzfeld, have derived them from Judaism, and 

* Fhilo, Q. o. p. I. p. 876 : UaXaiarivrj Kni l^vpia, i/v iroXvavBpiO'jroTdTov ysvovQ 
rAy lovSaifov ovk dXiyrj fjioipa vkfifTm. The proposed reading, IlaX. Dvptac, is 
refntod by the passage itself. Epiphanius speaks of Samaritan Essenes, Haer. 1, 5. 
Henfeld, III. p. 598. Comp. B. J. 2, 8, 4, and Philo, A p. p. Jud., ap. Eos. Prcep. 
•9. 8, 11. migenfeld, p. 259. 

• Nation, Joi B. J, 2, 8, 2 ; Philo, p: 876. Number, ih, p. 876 ; Jos. Ant, 18, 
1, 5. Places of residence, voknQy ttAcic TayfiaTo^f Iv iKaary ;ro>Xoi, Jo& B. J. 2, 
8, 4. Gate of the Essenes, B. J. 5, 4, 2. Country life, Kwfirioov oiVoDat, tqq 
wSKhq ixTpfirofuvoi, Philo, Q. o. p. I. p. 876. Also in Jos. Ant. 18, 1, 5 (agri- 
ealtore). Banus in the desert, Jos. Vita, 2. Engaddi, Pliny, Sitt. not. 5, 17 : 
Soeia palmarum. Infra hos Engadda oppidum fuit. Ewald, IV. pp. 488 iqq. 

VOL. I. 2 B 
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more precisely — again with jiistice — ^from Pharisaism. Essenism 
is comiected with Pharisaism, not only by the name of Chasidim 
(the pious), which is common to both, and is very frequently 
applied to the Essenes ; but yet more by a Levitical, sacerdotal 
striving after purity, and by a theology beginning with the uni- 
versal interposition of God, with divine fate, and ending with 
eternal life, the consolation of the martyrs. The reputation for 
brotherly love is also common to both. Their teaching and 
practice were full of purity, purification, and the different degrees 
of purification ; but not only was the priestly character — which 
has of late been proved, often with violence enough, chiefly by 
Eitschl — possessed by their leaders, whom they looked upon as 
the offerers of sacrifice, but every individual, by taking part in 
the sacrifices and purifications — which they compared with, and 
far preferred to, the Jerusalemitic culttus — obtained the standing 
of a priest, and Philo is full of their resemblance to priests.^ 
With these visible points of contact between the Essenes and 
the Pharisees, which Herzfeld and Gratz have illustrated by a 
series of striking details, and with this undeniable tendency 
of thought towards a priesthood, it is as superfluous as it is 
incapable of proof, to bring — as Ewald, Gratz, and Herzfeld 
have done — the Essenes into connection with the Nazarites : 
the question as to the cause of their separation from the 
Pharisees, though capable of only a surmised solution, is of 
much greater moment The facts of the case at once suggest 
the surmise that, together with the growing corruption of the 
commonwealth as a whole — at the head of which stood the 

> Chasidim, see Gratz, pp. 81, 85, 88, 467. Purity, KaBa^, B, J, 2, 8, 6 ; 
oomp. AiU. 18, 1, 5 : duKftopoTrjg ayvuiov (opp. Bvaiat), Philo, Vita corU. p. 877: 
J7 Trap' oXov rbv piov <rvv(x^<: ayvfia. Priests, comp. the expressions, Upcic, 
TToiTiaic UpCjv (sacrificing), Xtirovpym Upd, ifpo7rpEin)c, Up6v oiKtifia, mfivtiop, 
Hytov rkfxtvoct mipaairivdui, rrc^fafiwfxia, 7rpo<ro^ia. Express comparison with the 
priests and the temple, aiSojg Upac TpairkZvQf Philo, Vita cotU. p. 902. vij^oXui, 
wc rote Upivm 9vhv, kui tovtoiq fiiovv 6 6p9bQ Xoyoc vfnyHrtu (comp. tol 5/ioia 
tnKovv^ ib.), Comp. the washing after relieving nature, £, J. 2, 8, 9 ; the priests 
obliged to do the same, Jomck^ 28 a, in Herzfeld, p. 389. Faith in uiuipfuvii, Jos. 
ArU, 13, 5, 9 ; 18, 1, 5. Immortality, see below. 
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decaying, modem, crafty, weak Asmonaeans, then the Herodians 
or Bomans, and fatuous priests — the stereotyping of Phari- 
saism into theoretical dogma, the development of a new hier- 
archy of teachers in the midst of the people, and finally the 
worldly and ambitious policy of the Pharisees, gave occasion to 
a new movement which with greater strictness and purity ex- 
pressed the original principle of a " pure life " and of priestly 
virtue among " the laity." The Essenes themselves recognized 
Pharisaism as antecedent to Essenism, while the Pharisees held 
the Essene to be a Chasid or Chaber who liad become foolish.^ 

The essential characteristic of their priesthood was a distinctly 
marked legalistic piety. " Towards the Deity they are to an alto- 
gether peculiar degree pious. Next to God, they reverence most 
the name of the Lawgiver." Whoever spoke against the latter, 
or the national ordinances, was punished with deatL They 
could not be induced, by any of the mortal dangers and tortures 
of the Jewish war, to dishonour him by a word, or to recognize 
the emperor as their master.^ They observed the Sabbath more 
strictly than any other Jews. They made the necessary pre- 
parations on the previous day, in order to avoid lighting a fire 
on the Sabbath ; on that day, they did not dare to remove a 
vessel from its place ; they even refrained from relieving nature, 
whilst, on ordinary days — obedient to the Law in the most 
minute particulars (Deut. xxiii. 12, &a) — they buried their 
excrement in the earth in some remote spot.' They strictly 

* Comp. Fhilo, Q. o. p. I, p. 879 : iLptHi iv toXq TrXhOeoi. Relation to the Fhari- 
■eea, Ghrats, pp. 84 iq. ; Henfeld, pp. 888 tqq. ; Jost, pp. 207 aqq. Tet the Essenea 
maj have later appropriated much from the Pharisees. Herzfeld manifestly contra- 
dieta himself when (p. 369) he describes the Essenes as nltra-Pharisaic, and then again 
(pp. 888 sqq. ) at not standing in connection with the Pharisees. Ewald takes them to 
be pious men who have separated themselves from the ambitious hypocrites (Phari- 
Mes), rV. p. 483. Others also (Hirsch) think that the Essenes had their origin in the 
conflicts bfij^een the Pharisees and Sadducees. Herzfeld, p. 399. 

* In this they approach the Zealots, with whom in fact Hippolytos confounds 
tha^n {PhiL 9, 26). 

* E, J. 2, 8, 6 : npbg rb Oiiov UUoq BtoffiPtis. Again, ib, 2, 9, 10. Philo, p. 
877. Indifidual instances of their strict obserrance of the Law, in the Talmud ; 
oomp. Herzfeld, III. p. 373. 

2 B 2 
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observed also the laws of meats, and heroically resisted the 
temptations of their enemies in the Jewish war. At a later date 
(b^;inning of the third century) Hippolytns informs us that 
they used no coinage whatever, since it was unlawful to cany, 
look upon, or make an image; and that they even avoided going 
into the towns in order that they might not have to pass the 
statues on the gates.^ Though they refrained from frequenting 
the temple — from which indeed they were excluded because 
they did not offer sacrifice — and though they refrained firom 
sacrifice because they greatly preferred their own purifications, 
yet they recognized the hierarchy of Jerusalem in a certain sense, 
and sent their sacred gifts thither.* X 

This rejection of sacrifice points to a radical separation fix)m 
the very Mosaism to which they were at the same time in servile 
bondage. But it was an important feature of Mosaism itself, 
viz., the Levitical striving after purity, which led to this breach. 
The Mosaic distinction between the pure and the impure was, as 
Pharisaism had already shown, capable of infinite exaggeration : 
the Essenes cut the world in two by this distinction, which took 
out of the hands of God one half of all existence. From God 
can good alone come, nothing that is eviL The world of matter 
is impure, eviL God, and the world of angels, whose names are 
known and honoured, soar far above matter. The human soul, 
formed of the subtilest ether, also belongs to -this higher grade of 
existence ; but it has been drawn, by a magical attraction, into 
connection with matter, and is imprisoned in the fetters of the 
impure body. Yet these fetters do not last for ever ; matter is 
not enduring, the body is perishable, the soul immortal and 
eternal The soul that is loosed from the bondage of the flesh 
will, like a captive rejoicing in deliverance from long servitude, 
soar upwards to a life above the ocean, where there is neither 
heat, nor snow, nor rain, but where there is light, and where the 

» PKHot. 9, 26. 

* Laws of meats, B. J. 2, 8, 10. Saered gifts, AnL 18, 1, 5. Eseogniiion of ths 
hierarchy, eomp. Philo, Dt vita eont, p. 902. 
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refreshing west ¥dnd blows from the sea; but, on the other 
hand, godless souls sink under the earth into caves of darkness 
and cold with endless torments. This hope sustained the mar- 
tyrs in the Jewish war. They laughed under torture, they 
derided their executioners, they breathed forth their souls with 
joy, to win them back again. With their doctrine of the soul, 
says Josephus, they irresistibly fascinate those who have once 
tasted of their wisdom.^ 

The same fascinating doctrine was also the strength of their 
asceticism, of their renunciation of the world, of which mart3nr- 
dom was only the perfection. Deliverance from matter was the 
grand problem of Essenism, however mockingly and Sadducai- 
cally the Pharisee might object that they could not, with all 
their purifications, invoke God, since they always carried their 
impure bodies about with them.^ They did not, however, reject 
all matter. They received plain bread and clear cold water with 
thanksgiving as the gifts of God. They purified themselves with 
water for the service of God. They regarded light with special 
reverence, as the pure ethereal element. Hence their remark- 
able and quite unscriptural sun cultus. They addressed their 
prayers to heaven before sun-rise, at the same time begging the 
sun to arise.' The Therapeutae of Egypt did the same, after the 
nocturnal worship of the seventh Sabbath. They were careful 
during the day not to do dishonour to the pure " beams of God;" 
hence they concealed their excrement in the earth. Speech and 

^ Only good from Qod, Fhilo, Q. o.p. L p. 877 (comp. James i. 13, 17). Matter 
(fiXif), the Boal, its imprisonment, immortality, jB. /. 2, 8, 10, 11. A somewhat dif- 
ferent account of their eschatology, Philos. 9, 27. Here light is also mentioned (etc 
hw xStpcv ^irvow koI ^ioTitvov). In this account there is not wanting in particular 
the more Pharisaic doctrines of the resurrection of the body and of the burning of the 
world. Until the resurrection, the soul rests {dvairamtrBat) in that happy plaoe^ 
Xore detaib concerning the Jewish eschatology will be given below, in connection with 
tb« teaching of Jeeos. Comp. Hersfeld, III. pp. 801 sqq. ; Langen, 1. c, 

* Qr&ts, p. 85. 

' Joet, p. 211 : adoration of the sun cannot be thought of. Also Herxfeld, p. 408 ; 
Langen, pp. 244 sq.; Uhlhom, I.e. p. 176. On the sun-serrice of the Essenes, comp. 
also the Sampeaans (EXuucoi) of Bpiphanius, Boer. 53, 2. Base, Church History, 
9th ed. 1867, p. 80. 
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labour b^an with the san-nae; the darkneaB ended both the daj 
and the ** philosophy " of the Theiapeutae. Their philo6oplij, 
they aaid, waa worthy of the light ; to the darkrwaw beI<Miged 
the bodily necessities. Hilgenfeld'a asserticMi that the night, the 
time of revelations, was specially sacred to them, ia fiJaei Nor is 
Herzfeld justified in supporting his belief in a nocturnal woiahip 
of the Essenes by appealing to the daily and ni^itfy abtatioiia 
of the hermit Banns, who is representative of no one but him* 
•elf The contemporaiy Therapeatae r^arded the Sabbath and 
the seventh Sabbath as pore, virginal, eternally virginal, those 
days deriving this character from tight and from number.^ By 
the aid of the pure elements, men were to deliver themselves 
from what was impure, to discover what was good for sonl and 
body, and to steep themselves in the ether of the Divine Being.* 
The Essenes, therefore, restricted themselves to sach attention 
to the body as was absolutely necessary. " Enjoyment is vice, 
abstinence is virtue." Their abstemiousness permitted, besides 
bread and water, at most some v^etable, or, as among the The- 
rapeutae, salt and hyssop. Luxurious dishes would only excite 
sensual desires. Their table was innocent of that which had 
blood, of flesh, which they would have r^arded as impure on 
account of its having been begotten ; hence they refrained also 
from animal sacrifice. Wine was prohibited as the drink of folly. 
They preferred to dress like priests, in white, luminous gar- 
ments ; the white mantle was prescribed for divine worship, but 
when at work they also preferred to wear a white under-dress, 
especially in summer, while in winter the Therapeutae covered 
themselves with shaggy skins.' They were so frugal in clothing 

* God, x^pTy^ ^po^^C» ^' J' 2, 8, 5. C'^wp BiavyfararaVf ^fwxp^t Philo, VUa 
eqnt. p. 900 ; Jot. Vilely 2. Tbe sim : SKnrtp uarivovrtQ AvaruKoL, B. J. 2, 8, 5. 
npift rrjv 'iu» ordvTtQ, Vita eont. p. 903. toq avyoQ rev Oiov vfipiZaVf B, J. 2, 8, 
9. 0iXo<r. liXia ^unbq 9K&rovQ aiafiarucai dvdyxai, Viia coitt. p. 894. ipSoiidc 
dyvr^ Koi dtiTrdpOtvotf p. 899. Philo here mainly appeals to the rignificance of 
nunibera. 

* ^(piXiia ylnfxfJQ ical aiitfiaroct B. J. 2, 8, 6. 

* The principle, B. J, 2, 8, 2. Food, B. J. 2, 8, 5; Philo, Vita cord, pp. 895, 
900, 902. Ufa iroXvrcXff, ib. p. 900. r/ rpawfZ^ KaOapd IvaifiktVf ib. oIvoq 
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and ahoes, that they did not lay them aside ontU they were in 
rags. They refrained from anointing themselves with oil, and 
even washed the oil away when anointed against their will; they 
considered it not only luxurious, but also uncleanly.^ They 
aToided marriage. According to Josephus and Philo, they did 
not absolutely condemn marriage, but they dreaded the strife and 
contention, the unfaithfulness, pride, and sensuality of women, 
who do not easily remain faithful to one man One branch of 
the Essenes, indeed, accepted marriage. But even this party was 
rigorous in principle, and yielded in practice only because they 
beUeved that celibacy threatened the extinction of the human 
laca The betrothed women had to undergo a long three-years' 
probation, with purifications; and the procreation of children 
was the sole aim of conjugal intercourse. But the great body of 
the Essenes preferred a schism to making this concession ; the 
Therapeutse scarcely tolerated unmarried and for the most part 
elderly virgins — the left (woman) together with the right (man). 
All this was evidently founded on the general belief which is 
found similarly in Philo: Woman is sensuality; and procrea- 
tion, conception, birth, are defilement and entanglement with 
matter. " Higher than mortal children are the immortal," the 
ofiGipiing of the Gk)d-loving soul into which the Father has 
poured spiritual light.* They were still more averse to the pos- 
session of material wealth. "They accumulate no treasure of 
gold or silver, nor acquire great estates for the sake of revenue ; 
but they confine their gains to the necessities of life. They» 

f^pftoKov Afpov^c, ib, vrpl/iCy B. J. 2, 8, 6. Clothing : XevxiHioviiv Siatrmtrb^ 
kv Kokif riBtvTtu, B. J. 2, 8, 8. This is not orerthrown by the fact that the onirdv' 
/tara Xivd, B. J, 2, 8, 5, were worn for lastrations and the sacred meals ; and Philo 
mentions, Vita cont. p. 895, l^iafjilg ^ 6d6vii (linen) as the sommer raiment, and in 
winter x^oiy irax^ioc ^^^ Xaaiov iopag, 

^ B, J, 2, 8, 8. The airxjuiv here may be explained either, they like to be rough, 
or, to be dry (Hilgenfeld). 

* Fliny, 5, 17 : Gens sine ulla femina. vTrfpt^ia ydftoVf B. J. 2, 8, 2. The more 
moderate party, ii. 2, 8, 13. Philo, Dt vit. cont. p. 899 : yvvaUfg^ wv yrkfiaTm 
yripauu, irapBkvcu Hfv ayvtiav, dOavdrotv iicyovuv 6pexPii<rai dvri OvnrCiv, 
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almost alone among men, hold those to be richest who aie 
destitute of money and possessions ; and consider ease and com- 
petency to be, what it is, superfluity."^ Such was the position of 
these hermits in the world, every hour tearing themselves loose 
from the world by sentiment, act, and ablution, which not only 
preceded every mention of God's name, but accompanied even 
the most innocent actions.* How unclean was the world, when 
ablution was necessary not only after contact with the Gentiles, 
but even after contact with an inferior brother of the order* 
They laboriously worked their way out of the world of discord, 
out of the antithesis of light and darkness, day and night, man 
and woman, right and left, only, unhappily, ever to b^in the task 
again until the deliverer, death, came.* 

The severe and abstemious habits of the Essenes not merely 
prolonged their lives (Josephus speaks of many who were more 
than a hundred years old, and Philo of grey-haired virgins), but, 
what was of more importance to them, these things brought them 
into communion with God. Eaised into fellowship with God, the 
TherapeutfiD saw and enjoyed the Longed-for, into whose presence 
divine love rapt them in Corybantic ecstasy; they imagined 
their mortal life to be lost in the sweetness of a blessed immor- 
tality ; even in sleep they looked upon the divine beauty, and in 
dreams uttered the mysteries of philosophy. The Essenes also, 
by means of purifications and of ancient sacred books — ^among 
which were not only the Prophets, but also the books of healing 
and exorcism ascribed to Solomon — ^penetrated into the natm'e of 
God and of angeLs, whose hidden names they knew and inter- 
preted, revealing them, however, to the inferior members of the 
order only in symbol and allegory. For they, like Philo, dis- 

* Q. 0. p. I. p. 877. nXovTov learat^povrjralt Joa. B. J. 2, 8, 3. 

• Comp. the ArroXomffOai, B. J, 2, 8, 9, 10. ConcerniDg Banus, Joa. Vita, 2 : 
q/lf^n, by day and night : ttoXK&kiq irpbg ayviiav, 

' The antithesis of right and left : at meahi, men on the right, women on the left, 
Philo, Vita cont. p. 899. The right hand between breast and beard, the left on the 
Bide, ib. p. 894. Spitting to the right forbidden, B. J. 2, 8, 9. 
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tinguished in the Holy Scriptures a body and a soul, into the 
nature of which latter only the congenial spiritual human soul 
could look through the glass of the letter. Hence, even a philo- 
sophy of the Essenes is spoken of, and of a preference for ethics 
over logic and physics, yet rather, strictly speaking, of a philo- 
sophy without Greek terms. They saw into the future, in their 
predictions concerning which they were seldom — their teacher of 
soothsaying, Judas, never — mistaken. They — as Simon, for ex- 
ample — ^interpreted dreams ; they healed the sick by means of 
herbs and minerals, under the guidance of their ancient books ; 
they expelled the devil, using the forms of exorcism ascribed to 
Solomon; and Onias, the weather-maker, even compelled the 
heavens to put an end to the curse of drought and to give rain.^ 
The fact has not been noticed, that the author of the Christian 
book of the Revelation exhibits a trace of Essenism, which indeed 
is not wanting in other parts of the New Testament* 

Yet Essenism rises in our estimation far above the level of a 
mere system of purifications with magical results, when we re- 
member that it penetrated not merely into the inner meaning of 
mysterious names, but also into the spirit of the Law and the 
Prophets. In the former case, it was only Pharisaism exagge- 
rated into folly; in the latter, it was the prophet and reformer of 
the age. The duality of the Law and the Prophets here assumed 
a far greater importance than among the Pharisees. Their youth 
were educated in both, and were taught to value not only the 
prophecies, but also the morality of the prophets. We can the 

* Philo, Vita cont. pp. 891, 893. Joa. B, J. 2, 8, 6, 7, 10, 12. Soothsaying, also 
is PhiloM. 9, 27 : AtTKiircu dk Iv aiiroic t6 npo^rirnfHV icai TrpoKiyfiv rd i<r6fuvcu 
Symbolf, allegories, Philo, Q. o. p, I. p. 877 ; De vita cont. pp. 893, 901. Jos. B, /. 
2, 8, 6. Their philosophy, Philo, Q. o. p. I. pp. 877, 878. Jellinek has, without 
meeting with approval, referred the Book of Jubilees, and also the liook of Noah, to 
the Bnenes, Langen, pp. 85 sqq. Comp. also above, the passages on Judas, Menahem, 
and Simon ; also Gr'atx, pp. 84 sqq., 469. 

* Comp. Rer. xiv. 4, the irapOsvoi, ot /if to. yvvaiKStv ovk IftoXvvBtiaav ; the 
\tvKoi, vii 14, &C. ; the \ovrpbv, i. 5, vii. 14, xxii. 14; the rejection of the altar 
of blood -sacrifice, zi. 1 sq. ; the imtKol, ii. 9 ; the figures of lights water, metala, e.g, 
xxL sq. ; also xxii. 2. Further as to the New Teitament, see below. 
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better reconcile ourselves to many of their purifications, because 
they are bound up with the morality of the prophets.^ 

"To enter into righteousness is considered by them to be worth 
every struggle and efibrt." " In choosing and rejecting they have 
three things in view: the love of (Jod, the love of virtue, the love 
of man."* Moreover, they referred all acts back to the intention, 
and wrestled for victory over the passions, over lust and anger. 
The rejection of animal sacrifice was founded not merely upon 
the impurity of flesh, " They sacrifice no animals, but they long 
to make their sentiments such as are worthy of a priest." Their 
disposition exhibited itself in truthfulness of speech. They could 
not lie. Their word was said to be of more value than an oath, 
which they avoided out of reverence for the holy and mysterious 
(xoA An oath appeared to them worse than perjury, for the 
man who was not to be believed without oath was condemned 
already. They compelled Herod the Great to absolve them from 
taking an oath, before he did it for the Pharisees.' And further, 
the occupation of their lives was not a mere negative withdrawal 
from society. Their daily labour was thoroughly wholesome: 
they cultivated the land (fundamentally dififering from the Becha- 
bites on this point), they were shepherds and bee-masters, while 
some followed peaceable trades ; none, however, were makers of 
weapons, although when journeying they carried arms as a 
protection against robbers; and all conmierce, sea-faring, shop- 
keeping, everything that might lead to evil or to covetousness, 
was avoided by them.* On entering the order they promised, 
by a formula — which, from its insisting upon socially useful 

1 vo/ioc KoX •Kpofftrcu, Fhilo, Dt vita etmt. p. 893. wpofffT&p Avo^tYftara, Jot. 
B. J. 2, 8, 12. 

* Jos. ilfO. 18, 1, 5. Philo, Q. o.p, I p. 877 : ^iXoOeov, ^opcrov, fiXay 

* Animal sacrifice, Pbilo, ib. p. 876 ; De vita cont. p. 900. Oatha, Joa. B. /. 2, 
8, 6 ; Philo, Q. o. p. I p. 878 ; De vita cont. p. 895. Herod, Joe. Ant, 15, 10, 4, 5. 
Ovfiov KaBfKTiKoij &e., B, J. 2, 8, 2, 8, 6. 

* Industrial occupations, Philo, Q. o. p. I, p. 877. Bearing of arma, B. J. 2, 8, 4. 
They have been compared to the Keehabitee (Jer. xxxr.). 
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activity, may be referred back to earlier, less separatist times 
— ^that they would above all serve God piously, and that they 
would, in the next place, be just toward all men, would injure 
no one, either at the command of others or from their own im- 
pulse ; that they would hate the unjust, would make common 
cause with the just, would keep their word to all, especially to 
those in authority, since no one could obtain rule imless it was 
ordained of God. If they themselves rose to authority, they 
promised never to exercise power arrogantly, nor to surpass 
those who were under them either in clothing or in any kind of 
costly display ; they would ever love the truth and seek to con- 
vict liars, and would keep their hands pure from theft and 
robbery, and their souls from imholy gains.^ They practised the 
most perfect frankness in their intercourse with their fellow- 
members, and were more affectionate than any other men ; they 
held, indeed, their possessions in common. They ministered to 
the aged with the filial care of sons and daughters. They pos- 
sessed no slaves, and slavery was to them an abomination of 
injustice, contrary to God and to nature, since our common 
mother created and nourished all as blood-related brothers, and 
only malignant avarice burst asunder the bond of kindred, and 
converted relationship into estrangement, love into enmity.^ But 
they also recognized the duty of love toward those that were 
without ; subject to their superiors in everything else, they were 
firee in two things — in aiding others, and in compassion.' 

Their piety was crowned by the rare fact of a remarkably close 
and compact community. The Essenes formed a league of virtue 
{Tugenibund) in the highest sense of the word. As a rule, many 
of them lived together.* They performed acts of piety among 

1 B. J. 2, 8, 7. Hilgenfeld (p. 261) arbitrarily makts "thoae that are in antho- 
rity** refer to the officers of the order. 

* ^tXaXAi|Xot Twv SWuiv trXcov, B. J. 2, 8, 2. Behaviour of the young towards 
the old, especially Fhilo, Q. o,p. I, p. 878 ; De vita cont p. 900. Slaves, Ant. 18, 
:, 5 ; Fhilo, Q. o. p. I p. 877 ; De vita cont. pp. 899 sq. 

• B. J, 2, 8, 6 : ivo ravra jraft avrdiQ avn^ovata, i'triKOVpia icai !\tot. 
*B.J.% 8, 4. 
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o$i\y Uf a jnfXy U<At iillfA every individual with a burning zeal 
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4'A'M\fttUi iiUi\ without jjTTiperty. Communism was here the right 
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A ulriH mul rif/ifl orffanization was, however, ako needed to keep 

' //- J. a, «, 8. Ilillo, Q. 0. p. I. p. 878. 

* //, J. 2, H, 4 C. (irits, p- ^1 ; Henfeld, p. 369, &c. Tbe aoeoant giren by 
JtmiiU\in(fl. J. % H, 4), like that giren by Philo (Q. o, p, I, pp. 877 sq.), points 
•iV0»ywli0r« ill fMpArAtii (Iwiillingii; and indeed only by that meana could the relative 
lhilM|t0M'lniii«« of lliq individual be ensured. The manner of life among the Therapenta 
alNo |Mi|iiiN ill iliM Mine ruNtom. Though Philo speaka of an ofuapi^tov, a common roof 
(p. N/N), ypi iliie everywhere refers to their aaaembliee. Among othen^ nya Pbilo^ 
lh»i'» am no A/iMprt^iot', ftiAofiairov, 6fiorpdwtKov. 
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the extensive machinery of the society in order. The Essenes 
had (probably only for the individual districts) their presidents 
(Epimeletai, Epitropoi) in charge of the common property, and 
of the receipts and expenditure. These officers also had the over- 
sight of the activity of the individual members, whom they sent 
out to their respective duties ; and they exercised the right of 
decision as to the contributions of the individual members to 
their relations. Doubtless these " good men " were at the same 
time the officiating priests at divine worship and at the sacri- 
ficial meals. In every, town of the order, there was a man 
appointed to take charge of the Essenes who came from a dis- 
tance, to whom he had to assign clothing and the necessaries of 
life. There would also be special attendants on the sick These 
oflBcials would be the more readily obeyed as they were elected 
by the whole community. The general assembly, also, was 
superior to the presidents. In such an assembly there were 
always at least one hundred Essenes, against whose decision 
there was appeal. Age and the majority regulated the decision. 
Doubtless, the deciding assembly was compose^d only of men 
advanced in years.^ There was, namely, a four-fold class divi- 
sion. The first class consisted of the novices, who were com- 
pelled to undergo a year's probation, during which they took no 
part in the ablutions and the meals, but were furnished each 
with the axe (for trench-digging), with the apron (for the wash- 
ing of hands), and with the white garment. Notwithstanding the 
childlessness of the community, the lack of births, yet "the eternal 
people," as Pliny says, were never without the children of others, 
whom they reared for the order, or older persons who were weary 
of the world, and who here sought rest.* The second class con- 
sisted of approved novices, who were admitted into more intimate 
communion, and in particular were allowed to take part in the 

1 B. /. 2, 8, 3—9; Ant. 18,1, 5. 

' Pliny, Hiti. naU 5, 17 : Gens sola, sine femina, omni renere abdicata. Ita per 
seeulomm mUlia, incredibile dicta, gens sterna, in qoa nemo nasoitur : tarn fcccanda 
iUis alionun yit« poonitentia est. 
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lustratioiis, but were not yet qualified to be present at the sacred 
meals. In this class they remained two years. The third con- 
sisted of those who were formally accepted, and who^ as far as 
can be discovered, were young in age or in service, and were 
both youths and old men ; while, finally, the fourth class was 
composed of such as had belonged to the order &om early youth, 
and had acquired the greatest amount of Essene knowledge and 
experience.^ It is very probable that the deciding assembly was 
composed only of this presbytery, this fourth class, the purest, 
who would be defiled by contact with the members of the inferior 
grades. Their function was the election of presidents and priests, 
as well as the receiving and expelling of members. Admission 
to membership, at the end of the third year, was accompanied 
with terrible vows, the only ones known among the Essenes. 
The new members were pledged to piety and uprightness ; they 
swore to conceal nothing from their fellow-members, to reveal 
nothing to strangers even when threatened with death, to keep 
secret the books of the order and the names of the angels, and to 
accept imconditionally the doctrine which had been handed down. 
The more serious offences were punished by expulsion from the 
order, and this expulsion was more horrible than death Oath 
and custom forbade the expelled to receive food from those who 
were not of the order. With no nourishment but the herbs of 
the field, and inwardly miserable, such wretched outcasts died of 
exhaustion; the most that the compassion of the community did 
for them was to alleviate their last suflFerings by receiving them 
again at the point of death, when they had sufficiently atoned 
for their sins.^ 

We have yet to glance at the mode in which the Essenes 

^ B. /. 2, 8, 7, 10 ; also, especial] j, Fhilo, De vita eorU. p. 899. Though, 
according to Philo, Apol. p, Jnd., ap. Eos. Prcep. ev. S, 11, only the riXccoc dvcpig 
fTpoQ ynpac dwoicKivavTig appear as accepted, yet this can have reference only to 
admission into the highest cUss, since both Josephus and Philo often speak of the 
yonnger members, and even of their presence at the meala Contrary to Hilgenfeld, 
Jild. Apokalyptik, p. 259. 

' B, J. 2, 8, 7, 8. Thus Judas Biaccabnus once lived in the desert, 2 Maoc 
T. 27. 
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divided the work of the day. Early in the morning, before sun- 
lise, there was common prayer to the God of light. Then came 
separate occupations imtil the end of the fifth hour. At noon, 
they assembled — men and women — dressed in linen garments, 
for their ablutions in cold water. Thus purified, they repaired 
to the sacred house whose threshold no profane person, no novice, 
was allowed to cross : this was their temple, their place of sacri- 
fice, the feasting-hall of their sacrificial meals. They entered 
silently, and over the food which each one brought (a loaf of 
bread, a mess, water), the priest uttered a prayer to Qod, the 
Giver of nourishment, thereby consecrating the food as a holy 
sacrifice.^ The infirm, besides being relieved horn labour, were 
&vouTed by the addition of hyssop and warm water, as well as 
by the filial services of the younger members. The meal was 
partaken of with but little noise, and thus the impression that 
there were awful mysteries within was produced on the uninitiated 
without. Only one might speak at a time ; if ten sat together — 
the smallest number composing a sacred assembly, among the 
Pharisees also — one might not speak without the permission of 
the nine.2 Probably, as among the Therapeutae, questions were 
proposed, or a passage of Scripture explained. A prayer from 
the priest concluded the meal. The holy garments were then 
laid aside, and work began anew imtil dusk. At the evening 
meal, which was conducted in the same manner, foreign Essenes, 
who had arrived as guests, took part. The Sabbath was kept as 
a feast All labour ceased, the people assembled in the syna- 
gogue — ^probably the same house as that used for the sacrificial 
meal — sitting with their faces towards the altar, the younger at 
the feet of the older. One read aloud passages from their laws, 
and the most experienced among them expounded, clothing what 

^ feoififSiQ trirov ri Kai fipuiftdrutv, Ant. 18, 1, 6. 

• The ten, B, J. 2, 8, 9. Comp. Pirke Abot, III. 6 : Ribbi Chelpheta dicit : 
Decern, qui una sedent et occapati sant in diacenda lege, dinnitas quieecit inter eoe, 
Ace. Comp. the ten Chaaidim in the desert^ 2 Mace. t. 27. See also Hexzfeld, II. 
p. 892. 
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The Egjrptian Therapeute began with an absolute retreating 
from the world Seized with a longing for a divine life, they 
left house and goods to their relations and friends, went away 
from parents, brothers, sisters, wives, and children, and, escaping 
frt>m the corrupt life of the towns, settled in the solitude of the 
country. The greater number and the best lived by the lake 
Mareotis, to the south of Alexandria, When Philo, in one place, 
speaks of their diffusion throughout the world, he exaggerates, 
or rather he confounds the Jewish hermit-life with similar phe- 
nomena among the Greeks and barbarians.^ The Therapeutae 
lived not far apart from each other, yet each in his own little 
house, his sanctuary, his cell. Throughout the week they lived 
alone, not stepping over the threshold, not even looking out. 
They did not work, nor have we have any information as to 
ablutions among them. They prayed at dawn and in the evening 
twilight; during the day they studied their sacred books, and 
composed songs and hymns in various metres. They were the 
theorists, while those who lived in the Holy Land were men of 
practical life. The former were philosophers even by night and 
in their dreams.^ Yet practice was not wanting. None ate imtil 
night, many fasted for three days, some for six; only on the 
seventh day, the Sabbath, did they all moderately provide for 
the body. That was also the day of meeting in the common 
sanctuary. The men and women sat divided by a partition ; one 
of the oldest and most experienced addressed the meeting. The 
seventh Sabbath, the fiftieth day, the eternally virgin-day, was 

' This leads Oratz (p. 465) to think of Christian monks, who were widely difinsed 
At an early date (as early as the time of Eos., or indeed of Philo ?). Bat has not 
Philo frequently enough compared the TherapentsB and the Bssenes to the Gymnoeo- 
phisto and the Magi, to the philosopher Calanos, and to Anaxagoras and Democritas f 
Moreorer, Josephns has compared the Essenes to the Daci and Polistae. Ant. 18, 1, 5. 

' On this Hilgenfeld (p. 267) hases his assertion that the night was held specially 
■acred by the Essenes. This is incorrect, in the first place because Philo is speaking 
only of the TherapentsB ; bat it also contradicts all the fundamental facts. Joeephus, 
B. J. 2, 8, 5, says that they do not discourse of secular matters before sunrise : this, 
however, is no evidence of the sacred character of the night, but only of the necessity 
of sanctifying life by morning prayer. Comp. above, p. 878. 

• VOL. L 2 C 
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regarded as the most sacred. They came together dressed in 
white garments, joyful but dignified ; at a given signal from the 
president of the day (Ephemereutes) they stood up, and, with 
hands and eyes lifted towards heaven, they prayed that the sacri- 
ficial meal might be well-pleasing and acceptable The older 
men reclined upon a litter of papyrus, and the worthiest youths 
waited upon them, but without any badge of servitude. They 
partook of leavened bread (avoiding the unleavened bread of the 
temple), salt, hyssop, and water. Everything was done quietly — 
one almost feared to draw breatL The Scripture was explained, 
and questions were answered. WTien the discourse met with 
approbation, it was applauded at its close. The president then 
raised a liyinn— either of his own composition, or an old one — 
others followed him, and the whole company joined in the chorus. 
The table was removed, and the sacred solemnities of the night 
began. Two choirs of men and women with their choir-leaders 
stepped forward, singing first together and then alternately, with 
movements and gestures. At the height of the solemnity, the 
two choirs united themselves into one, and in their divine fer- 
vour emulated the triumphant song of Moses and Miriam. At 
dawn they turned their body and their eyes towards the East ; 
and as the sun rose, they lifted their hands towards heaven, 
greeted one another with wishes for a happy day, for truth, and 
for spiritual discernment, and returned contentedly to their soU- 
tude, the friends of God, men who had attained the height of 
bliss.^ 

Could such a community as that formed by the Essenes have 
been^re/y Jeivishf This question here meets us afresh. We 
are still able to answer: Essenism is wholly intelligible from the 
standpoint of Judaism. Everything is either Mosaic, or a pos- 
sible consequence of Mosaism. Everything is either prophetic, 
or a consequence of prophetism. It would be easy to show how 
the striving after righteousness, the conception of the priesthood, 
of the purifications, could have been based upon the Law and the 

^ See the whole treatise, J)e vita eonttmplativa, Comp. Herzfeld, III. pp. 509 aqq. 
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Prophets, and especially upon the interpretation of them in later 
Judaism; or how the demand for truthfulness without oath, 
piety without sacrifice, the love of one's neighbour even to com- 
munity of goods and rejection of slavery, and the hope of 
immortality — ^how all this could have been developed out of the 
prophets. Even their syinbolical worship of the sun, and their 
very name, point to the prophets. Let us recall a passage of 
Isaiah's: "Is not this the fast that is more pleasing unto me, that 
ye loose the bands of wickedness, that ye strip off the cord of the 
yoke, that ye let the oppressed go free, and break every yoke ? 
That thou deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the destitute 
into thy house ? When thou seest the naked, that thou cover 
him, and hide not thyself from thine own flesh ? Then shall thy 
light break forth as the morning, and thine health shall spring 
forth speedily ; thy righteousness shall go before thee, the glory 
of Jehovah shall be thy rereward." But how many other pas- 
sages must occur to us — the numerous passages against sacrifice 
without the worship of the heart, and exhortations to serve with 
the heart and with love ; especially the short saying of Hosea's, 
soon to be heard again from the mouth of one who was greater 
than he: "I desire mercy, not sacrifice"!^ Looking beyond 
Palestine, there is much — and precisely that which is most 
enigmatical — in Essenism which can be explained as due to the 
influence of Philo's theology, a theology by no means wanting in 
features borrowed from Greece, and particularly from the Pjrtha- 
gorean philosophy; on which account Gfrorer, Dahne, and others^ 
have thought of that philosophy as explanatory of Essenism. In 
fact, the dualism of the Essene view of the universe, the allego- 
rical interpretation of the Scripture, and much besides, including 
the worship of the sim, can be fully explained out of Alexandri- 
anism. Philo calls the sun and stars the visible gods, and says : 
Marvel not that the sun, by all the ndes of allegory, is likened 
to the Father and Leader of all ; though in truth nothing is like 
God, yet in the opinion of man two things only are — a visible 

^ Isaiah Irlii. 6 sqq., ix. 20; Homa ri. 6. 
2 C 2 
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and an invisible: the invisible, the soul (man, according to Moses, 
is an image of Gk)d) ; the visible, the sim.^ Thus again Josephus, 
a man of Hellenistic culture, and indeed, at the same time, a 
disciple of the Essenes, calls the allowing the dead to be '' ex- 
posed to the sun " an offence against God. The fourth book of 
the Maccabees, written in the first Christian century, also dwells 
much upon light' 

The facts of Essenism, in themselves, afford no urgent reasons 
for assuming any Greek influence, not to speak of Persian.* Such 
urgent reasons first make their appearance when we remember 
the historical fact that there was an earlier parallel upon Greek 
soil. The principles of the Essenes come into contact, in a host 
of instances, with the views of the school of Pythagoras, who, 
according to his biography by Jamblichus, had passed horn 
Egypt into the Holy Land, and had been upon Carmel, the 
mount of Elijah. Zeller has pointed out in detail their great 
points of resemblance, and Herzfeld their differences.* In both 



^ Dt 50fiin. p. 576 : /i^ OavfidoyQ Sk, ei 6 ijXtog teard roiig iiXXrjyopiaQ Kavdvaq 
i^oftoiovTai Tip Trarpi leai yytfiovt tuw avfnrdvrtav, Oty ydp ofioiop irpbQ aXfiOttav 
fiiv oifSkVf & Sk do^y vfvofuoratf dvo fiova ^<mV, dopuTSv rt koX bparbv, ^t^^ fiiv 
doparov, bparbv U i^Xioc- That Phiio might himself be called a Pythagorean, see 
aboTe, p. 284. Hilgenfeld (p. 273) adduces proofs from the Book of Enoch {Hen. 
100, 10) that elsewhere in Judaism controlling power was ascribed to the stars. But, 
according to Dillmann^s expUnation, these and other passages merely represent the 
stars as witnesses of human actions. 

' B. J. 4, 6, 3; Gomp. Langen, p. 246. Concerning 4 Maoc. (e.g. § 17), ib. pp. 
76 sqq. 

' Hilgenfeld, Dm Judenihum im pert. ZeitaUer, Zeitsehr. 1866, p. 408. Fortu- 
nately, however, he speaks only of a *' breath." But the date at which the party took 
its rise at once forbids this fresh hypothesis ; the worship of the sun is otherwise ex- 
plained ; the doctrine of immortality has Greek models. And celibacy and fasting 
cannot come from the Persians (comp. pp. 403 sq.). Besides the Persian elements in 
Bssenism, Hilgenfeld (Zeiitckrift, 1867, pp. 97 sqq.) finds traces of Buddhism in 
Essenism and Jesus. But what avail the industriously collected details, if the organic 
unity cannot be restored, nor the chasm bridged over except by the previous and very 
precarious assumption of an admission of Buddhism into Alexandria (p. 105), when 
after all everything can be otherwise explained I 

^ Jamblichus, VUa Pyth. c. 8 ; comp. Jos. Con, Ap. 1, 22. Brought into relation 
with the Pythagoreans also by Baur, Bellermann, and Frankel ; aLw Herzfeld, pp. 
869 sqq., 400 sqq. Comp. below. 
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we find an ascetic habit of life, a rejection of flesh, wine, mar- 
riage, and the sacrifice of animals; white garments, purifications, 
a sacerdotal type, moral life without oaths and without slavery ; 
an organization with different grades ; silence, mysteries, belief 
in a divine destiny and in intermediate beings ; adoration of the 
sun ; retreat from the world, and a belief in immortality ; alle- 
gory, sacred numbers, magic, and soothsaying. An historical 
hypothesis may be based upon such direct analogies. The credi- 
bility of such an hypothesis lies simply in the historical impos- 
sibility that two phenomena, in complete independence, should 
have produced, on Greek and Jewish soil, a long and uninter- 
rupted series of like characteristics, many of the characteristics 
being in detail very accidentally connected with each other. It 
is impossible not to see that this hypothesis throws a fuller light 
upon many features of Essenism : as, for example, upon the 
theory of the nature and the future of the human soul, which is 
expressed altogether in Greek formuhe; upon the worship of the 
Sim, which Philo, notwithstanding what he wrote, never observed; 
upon the rejection of oaths and of slavery; and upon communism 
— all of them principles which neither Philo nor the prophets 
ever expressed so roundly. This hypothesis also enables us to 
do more justice to the letter of Josephus. That author has nob 
only described the Essene hope of immortality, very differently 
from that of the Pharisees, as Hellenistic ; but he has spoken of 
JEssenism as a whole as possessing — ^and here he is speaking not 
merely, as in the case of Pharisaism, by way of comparison — 
Greek resemblances, and he frankly asserts : They are a class of 
men who follow the mode of life which Pythagoras taught among 
the Greeks.^ In fact, not only has a Baur or a Zeller afi&rmed 
this dependence, but Ewald, Herzfeld, Langen, Lutterbeck, and 
at last even Bitschl, while justly maintaining that Essenism 

' Ant. 15, 10, 4 : ylvoc ik tovt itrrl iiairg xp«fi€vov ry wap' 'iKKtiirtv V7r6 
TvBayopov KaTaStSiiyfuvy, Qaite unlike the Pharisees, Vitctf 2 : irapairXiimdc itrrt 
rj irap' fXXijai ffnaixy Xiyofiit^ {aipimt); or comp. Ant. 18, 1, 5, fin. 
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was rooted in Judaism, have not excluded foreign influences.^ 
Whether the school — which, Herzfeld notwithstanding, relates 
nothing about a founder — was originally based on Greek prin- 
ciples, or, which is more probable, only appropriated Greek 
elements by way of supplement ; whether it derived these ele- 
ments from Syria, or, as is generally believed (by Langen also), 
from Egypt, perhaps' through Palestinian Jews, who owed their 
culture to Alexandria — these are questions which remain as 
obscure as the fate of the Pythagorean school itself, which, dis- 
appearing about B.C. 300, was again visible towards the end of the 
Roman republic. The Syrian and not Egyptian residence of the 
Essenes, their active intercourse with Syria at the time of their 
rise, as well as the fact that the practice of greeting the rising 
sun was there customary, and was even adopted by the Soman 
legions, lead us to think first of Syria ; while Egypt is suggested 
by the actual and demonstrable relation between Essenism and 
the Jewish philosophy in Egypt.* Thus much is unmistakable : 
Essenism is a noteworthy, almost incredible, evidence of the 
susceptibility of the Jewish mind to foreign influences, of its 
need of complement ; for almost immediately after the war of 
revolt against the Syro-Greek culture, the ideas of this foreign 
world thrilled through the very heart of the Holy Land and pene- 
trated the deepest Pharisaic strata of the nation. But yet more 
is it the representative of the enduring tenacity and power of 
resistance of the Hebrew genius, a genius which permanently 
assimilated only congenial elements, interwove them with the 
very core of Old Testament piety, until the difierent threads 

^ Oomp. Ewald, Oesch. Volks Israel, IV. pp. 4>9 sqq. Lutierbeck, Neutesi. Lekr- 
hegriffc, I. p. 271. Langen, l.c. pp. 191 sqq. Already Hermes, 1721 : Essaeos non 
fuisse Judseoa, sed philosophos barbaros judaizantes. RitschI, AltkcUh. Kirehe, 2nd 
ed. p. 179. Hilgenfeld, p. 246. Herzfeld, III. pp. 368 sqq., 404 : Eclecticism. He 
thinks of a founder who, about B.C. 220, emigrated from Judsaa to Alexandria, and 
returned, after having acquired much knowledge (ib. B.C. 200; p. 406, B.C. 170). 

' Tac. Hist, 3, 24 : Undique clamor : et orientem solem (ita in Syria mos est) 
tertiani saliUavtre. 
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^^d not be distinguished, and then, by means of this strong 
^Xtoie, created such a flourishing community of pious and 
upright men, as the repeatedly disorganized, languishing, mori- 
bimd Pythagorean school could never become. 

Essenism is plainly an extremely remarkable phenomenon of 
the ancient world. Philo, and even Josephus the Pharisee, were 
enthusiastic in its praises. There is no end of their laudation 
of the good men, the athletes of virtues, the friends of God, the 
blessed; of the realization by these men of the righteousness 
which was so little cultivated by Greeks and barbarians ; of the 
love which was unexampled even among the Jews ; of the com- 
munity of goods which had been praised rather than practised by 
others ; of their virtuous habits, which seemed altogether impos- 
sible to others. Philo and Josephus have both very visibly made 
nse of their ideas. Even the sceptical Boman, Pliny, betrays 
sympathy and emotion when he describes the men "weary of the 
world," who had in some sort conquered the sorrow of humanity 
which he himself had so deeply experienced. How many 
modems, including Ewald, have called the Essenes the noblest 
firuit of the old religion 1^ Essenism carried both Judaism and 
heathenism beyond their respective limitations, by formally orga- 
nizing a league of virtue for the pious of the whole world. This 
piety of the individual, which can compare with the morality of 
the best ages, and this common life of a pious society existing 
through centuries, were simply without paralleL The external 
arrangements were so intelligent and so elaborately organized, 
that they may be placed by the side of the most perfect monas- 
tic constitutions of Christian times. But that we have here less 
a new principle vigorously forcing itself upon the world, than 
the languishing patient of a sick age, laboriously though praise- 
worthily struggling to ward off death by genuinely Jewish 



1 Comp. Job. ArU. 18, 1, 6 ; A /. 2, 8, 2. Philo, Q, o.p. I pp. 878, 879. Joee- 
phni maj be aaid to have been dependent upon them, especially as to his doctrine of 
immortality. B, J. 3, 8, 5, accords better with Basene than with Phaiisaic doctrine. 
Pliny, 5, 17 : Vita feast Comp. above, p. 381. Ewald, IV. p. 490. 
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means^ is seen in the bleeding rent between flesh and spirit, in 
the terror which recoiled from the impurity of the material 
world, in the mechanism of compnlsory action, destroying all 
individuality and carving every figure after a stiff and stereo- 
typed pattern, making them, as Josephus well says, mere school- 
boys under the rod of the master; we see it also in the resistance 
to any further development, in the rigid conservatism which 
kept the old sacred dogmas intact, and finally and speciaUy in 
the withdrawal, as a secret confederate community, from the 
wider social life of Judaism.^ When we estimate the influ- 
ence of this order upon the nation, it can hardly be said to 
have been either important or beneficial on a large scale, not- 
withstanding its favourable eflect upon individuals. Essenism 
was in reality only a confession of helplessness against the actual 
state of things, a renimciation of aU attempts to re-construct a 
united Israel — ^a united Israel being to the Essenes ** heterodox ** 
and " unclean." It was thus a breach with the very life of the 
nation, with the secret of its imdying national power — its sense 
of unity and solidarity ; it was an act of despair, the beginning 
of dissolution. The salvation of the individual in the general 
shipwreck is, in plain language, the watchword of this party. 
We never hear from them the cry of the kingdom of God, or the 
Messiah cry — for the kingdom of God, in the highest degree, was 
confined within their own borders, Essenism left the nation to 
its fate ; only at the last moment, led by John the Essene, it 
joined the Zealots, in striking a blow to save Zion. But after 
the fall of Zion, it was able to prolong its days in the wilderness 
of the Dead Sea ; and could even put forth fresh blossoms, as if 
its life were not affected by the death of the nation.' 

^ iiii/. 18, 1, 5 : l^StCi dk Miv wapriWayfikvtag. B, /. 2, 8, 4 '.^Karaartd^^ li xai 
^nfia aufiaroc ^fioiov toTq furd ^Sfiov Traidayutyovfuvotg fratffi Hilgenfeld, p. 264, 
overlooks the main point of the passage, since he makes it mean simple as school- 
children. 

s * * The proclamation of the kingdom of heaven ondoobtedly ^began with the 
Essenes** (Gr&ts, p. 470). This statement is altogether without foandation; as is 
also the opinion of StaUdiin, Kninol, Ventnrini, and recently Mangold (IrrUKrer der 
PaHwriUbrief€, p. 124) and Langen (p. 457), that they expected a Messiah ; according 
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Thos Essenism affords a test by which we can discover how 
madi strength and nobility still remained in that decaying 
pre-Christian humanity, and how much spiritual material that 
humanity could contribute to the new principle which was des- 
tined truly to bring healing to the world Its weaknesses, how- 
ever, teach us that the salvation which rose, a new, creative, 
fructifying power, upon the nation and the world, was not the 
product of either the influence or the forces of Essenism. 

to Sftandlin and Kninol (oat of respect for the Baptist and Jesus), one indeed who 
sbonld snliiBr. There is no trace of all this ; at most, Gratz can only sarmiae the ex- 
istonce of Essenes among the prophets and Messiahs at the time of the catastrophe. 
Philaatrins, Htxer, 9 (the Easenes expect a man as Messiah), is an obscare, late source. 
The Essenes who were conrerted to Christianity were the first who had the Messiah. 
We find absolutely no Bssene predictions of the kingdom and of the Messiah ; this fact 
is intelligible, because, notwithstanding the prophets, they, in their sectarian self- 
saflKeieney, did not need to look for a national redemption. The Essenes in the war, 
B. J, 2, 8, 10 ; 2, 40, 4 ; 8, 2, 1. Already in the beginning of the war, John tkg 
Es$ene is prominent as general, B, J, 2, 20, 4 ; 8, 2, 1. The increase of ascetics who 
ate no flesh and drank no wine, and liyed in the deserts, after the destruction, Tosifta 
Sota^ 15, in Henfeld, III. p. 884. Essenes still flooriahiDg in the time of Hegesippus 
(Boa. 4, 22) and Justin (comp. Tryph, 80), even of Hippolytus (Philos. 9, 18—27). 
Christianity also exhibits largely Essenio elements. Comp. besides the traces in the 
€h)epe1s (see below, John, Jesus), and in the RcTelation (see abore, p. 877, note 2) ; 
Acts ir. 84; Bom. xir. 2; Coloss. ii. 18; James I 17, 19, 26, 27, ii. 1 sqq., iii 6 
•qq., T. 12, &e. James, in the legend, Bus. 2, 23. Matthew, abore, p. 91 . Comp. 
ftlflo the Ossenes, Blkesaites, and Sampsnans of Epiph. Hence Ensebins* (see above, 
p. 15) and Jerome's recognition of themselTes in the Essenes and Therapentn of 
Fliilo, in whose mode of life was found that of the Jerusalemite primitire community 
of the Acts of the Apostles^ and by Jerome ( Vir. ill, 8, 11) also the genuinely apostolic 
life of the monks. 
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the AposUes, tI. 7— 
80. 

2. Feeding the 5000. 

Storm and passage over 
the lake. Miraeles of 
healing in Qenneaaret, 
vi. 81-56. 



Mattbbw. 



1. The great attack npon 
the otdiiuuioeB of the 
Fhariaees, xr. 1—20. 

2. Retreat towards Tyre 

and Sidon. The 
Canaanite ^ 
21—28. 



Betnm to the bke. 
Feeding the 4000, zt. 
29—39. 

The Phariaees and Sad- 
doeeea require ngns. 
Betom over the lake. 
Warning against ad- 
Tenaries, xtL 1 — 12. 



SYNOPSIS, 

LVKK. 



(zii 54 sqq.) 



6. Arriral in the N.B., 
in CsBsarea Philippt 
Test of pnhlie opinion. 
Peter acknowledges 
Jesns to be the Mes- 
siah; Jesus' promise, 
xvL 18—20. 



Test of public opinion. 
Peter acknowledges 
Jesas to be the Mes- 
siah, ix; 18—20. 
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Sect. V. Attack ujHm the 
wxlinaneei of the Pha- 
risees. The loHgrecU 
deedSy vii. 1— yiii 26. 

1. The great attack npon 

the ordinances of the 
Pharisees, tIL 1—23. 

2. Four great miracles : 
a. Healing of the pos- 
sessed daughter of 
the Canaanita woman 
( Syro - Phcenician ) , 
Tii. 24—80. 

6. The deaf mute in De- 
capolis, vii. 81—37. 

c. Feeding the 4000, yiii. 

1—9. 

d. Sign refused (warn- 

ing against the Pha- 
risees and Herod An- 
tipas), TilL 10—21. 

e. The blind man at 

Bethsaida, viii. 22 — 
26. 



B. Tbi pboolamation or 

THB MeSSUH, op his 
PA8SI0H AND OP HIS 
OLORT. ThB PATAL 

JOURHBT, viii. 27 — 
ziii. 37. 

Sect. I. The confettion qf 

the Messiah, Procla- 

mations of suffering 

and glory on the latt 

(kdilean journey, Tiii. 

27— ix. 60. 

1. Arrival at Casarea 

PhilippL Test of 

public opinion. Peter 

acknowledges Jesus to 

be the Messiah 
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llATniBW. 

B. Thi lUaBiAH*8 Pbo- 

CLAMATloa or BSB 

PAsnoa. Thi fatai. 
jocinr, xTi. 21 — 
xxT. 46. 

Sect I. ProdwmiOtums of 
sufering and glory, <m 
tke laM Galiitan jour- 
mejf, xtL 21 — zriiL S5. 

1. Firatmnpoqncement, mt 

Csiarea PhilippL 
Peter proterta. Warn- 
ing to f ollowera. The 
Ifeanah will eomo 
again, xtL 21—28. 

2. The meeting of Jesas 

with Moees and Elijah 
on the Moont olTrana- 
6garation. Contem- 
porary incapacity of 
the disciples when left 
to themselves (the 
lunatic), xtIL 1 — 21. 

3. Second saddening an- 

nooncement, XTiL 22, 
23. 



SYNOPSIS. 

LVKB. 



Maek. 



i. Proclamation of snffer- 
ing and glory. Warn- 
ing to followers. The 
kingdom in sight, ix. 
21—27. 

5. The meeting of Jesns 
with Mooes and Elijah 
on the lloant of Tnms- 
fignration, ix. 28 — 36. 



6. Four-fold incapacity of 
the disciples : The 
lanatic. Failure to 
nnderstand the second 
annoonoement of sof- 
fering. Dispute as to 
who should be greatest 
in the kingdom of God. 
Intolerance towards 
the caster-out of deyilii^ 
ix. 37—50. 



Jesus' first announce- 
ment of suffering. 
Peter protests. Warn- 
ing to followers. The * 
kingdom in sight, viiL 
27— ix. 1. 
2. The meeting of Jesns 
with Moses and Elijah 
on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, ix. 1 — 13. 



8. Four-fold incapacity of 
the disciples : The 
lunatic. Failure to 
understand the second 
announcement of suf- 
fering. Dispute as to 
who should be greatest 
in the kingdom of Ghxl. 
Intolerance towards 
the caster-out of devils, 
ix. 14—40. 



4. The Messiah conde- 

scends to pay the di- 
dracbma ; the miracle 
of the fish, xvii. 24 — 
27. 

5. Who are great in the 
kingdom of God ; the 
regulations of that 
kingdom, xviii. 1 — 36. 



4. Regulations of the 
kingdom of GK)d, ix. 
41—50. 



B. Thi passiok-joubiiit 
TO Jbrusalim, ix. 51 
— xxi. 87. 
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Matthiw. LinuB. Mabk. 

Sect I. TkejwmeyiKrougK 
OaUlee, Samaria, and 
JmUBO, iz. 61 — ^zriii 
80. 

Itt Stage: Oommeneemeni 
qf the Journey, iz. 61 
—X. 87. 
a. The inhospitable Sa- 
maritan Tillage. In- 
tolerance of the eons 
of Zebedee, iz. 51 — 
56. 
Comp. TiiL 19—22. 6. The followen, iz. 67 

—62. 
Comp. iz. 87 eqq., zL 20 e, Seleetioii,miflBion,and 
eqq. 25 eqq., ziii. 1 6 sqq. raooesB of the aerenty 

Apoetlee of the Qen- 
tilea. Triumph and 
thank^giTingofJeBoi, 
z. 1—24. 
Oomp. zzii. 84 eqq. d. The good Samaritan, Oomp. ziL 28 eqq. 

a typical fnlfiller of 
thehigheet command- 
ment, z. 25—87. 

2nd Stage: Addrestes to 
friend and foe, z. 88 
—ziii. 21. 
▼i. 9 eqq., tU. 7 eqq. a. Assembly and prayer. 

Martha and Kary. 
Prayer enforoed by 
parable, z. 83 — zi. 
18. 
ziL 22 sqq. 88 sqq., zziii. b. Denunciation of the iiL 22 sqq., riiL 11, iz. 

1 sqq. Comp. t. 15, ri. men of that genera- 40, iv. 21 sqq. 

22 sqq. tion, and of the Pha- 

risees, zi 14 — 54. 
c. Admonitions to the 
disciples and the 
people: 
z. 1 sqq. (comp. zri. 6, a. Addrea of instmc- riii. 15, It. 22, iii. 29, 

zii. 32). tion to the disdples, ziiL 11. 

zii 1—12. 
p. Warning to the 
people against the 
accumulation of 
earthly treasures 
(the husbandman), 
zii. 18—21. 

VOL. I. 2d 
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Ti. 25 — 88, xxiT. 48 sqq^ y. Admonition to the 

z. 34 aq. diaciples to take no 

thought for earthly 
things and to be pre- 
pared for the Lord, 
xii. 22-53. 
xtL 2 sqq., ▼. 25 aqq. i, Oonclading admoni- 

tiona to the people, 
xii. 54 — xiii. 9. 
Comp. xiii 31 sqq. d. Putting the adveraa- iv. 80 — 82. 

riea to ahame (the 
crooked woman, the 
kingdom of God), 
xiiL 10—21. 

8rd Stage: The narrow 
icoy,xiii.22 — xrii. 10. 
Tii. 13, 21 aqq., viii. 11 sq. a. The future exclusion x. 31. 

Comp. xix. 80, xx. 16. of the Jews from the 

kingdom of GK)d (few 

Bayed ; sanguinary 

purposes of the ad- 

yersaries; doom pro- 
nounced oyer Jem- 
xxiii. 87 sqq. salem), xiii. 28 — 35. 

xxii. 1 sqq. h. At meat in the Fhari- Comp. ix. 50. 

see's house (Miracle 

of healing. Rules 

for guests. The feast 

in the kingdom of 

God. The way of 
X. 37 sqq. Comp. y. 13. self-denial), xiy. 1 — 

35. 

c. The Sayiour of the 

lost, in antithesis to 

Pharisaic pride. The 

three parables of the 

xyiii. 12—14. lost sheep, the lost 

drachma, the lost son, 
xy. 1—32. 

d. Riches and poyerty : 
yi. 24. a. Parable of the un- 
righteous steward, 
xyi. 1—13. 

Comp. xi. 12, y. 18, 32. /8. Parable of the rich Comp. x. 11 sqq. 

man, xyi. 14—31. 
Comp. xyiii. 6, 7, 15, xvii. y. Pinal admonitions to ix. 42. 

20. the disciples (duty 

to neighbours, duty 
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xxiT. 17 iqq. Comp. x. 89. 



Sect. n. Entrance into 
Jttdaxt, xix. 1 — XX. 16. 

1. CoDtroyeray with the 

Phariseea concerning 
divorce, xix. 3 — 12. 

2. The children, xix. 18 

—15. 

3. The rich young man, 

xix. 16—26. 

4. The prospective fruits 

of the self-denial of 
the Apostles, xix. 27 
—30. 

5. P&rahle of the first and 

the last, XX. 1—16. 

.Sect. III. Near JeruMolem, 
XX. 17—34. 
1. Third explicit an- 
nouncement of death, 
on the way to Jerusa- 
lem, XX, 17—19. 



2. Petition of the mother 
of Zebedee's sons, that 
they may sit on the 
right hand and on the 



LUKS. 

of humility), xrii. 
1-10. 

4th Stage : The kingdom 
ofOod, xriL 11 — xriiL 
30. 
a. The ten lepers. The 
one, a Samaritan, 
saTed by grateful 
faith, xvii. 11—19. 
h. The coming of the 
kingdom of God : 
a. Surprises and separa- 
tions, xvii. 20 — 36. 
p. Importunate prayer 
to the delaying Lord 
(parable of the 
widow), xriii. 1 — 8. 
c. Sentiments illustra- 
tive of the kingdom : 



a. Pharisees and publi- 
cans, xviii. 9 — 14. 

p. The children, xviii. 
16—17. 

y. The rich ruler, xviiL 
18—27. 

9. The prospective 
fruits of the self- 
denial of the Apos- 
tles, xviii. 28—30. 
(xiii. 30.) 



Sect. II. Near Jerusalem, 
xviii. 31— xix. 27. 
1. Third explicit an- 
nouncement of death, 
on the way to Jeru- 
salem. Fulfilment of 
Scripture. Misunder- 
standing of the disci- 
ples, xviii 81—34. 



Mark. 



xiil 21, viiL 36. 



Sect II. Entrance into 
Judcea, x. 1 — 31. 

1. Controversy with the 

Pharisees, concerning 
divorce, x. 2—12. 

2. The children, x. 18 — 

16. 

8. The rich man, x. 17 — 
27. 

4. The prospective fruits 
of the self-denial of the 
Apostles. The first and 
the last, X. 28—31. 



Sect III. Near Jerusa- 
lem, X. 82—62. 

1. Third explicit an- 

nouncement of death, 
on the way to Jeru- 
salem. Jesos as hero 
before his alarmed dis- 
ciples, X. 32—34. 

2. Petition of the two soins 

of Zebedee to sit on the 
right hand and on thtt 
left. Dispute among 
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Mattbiw. 
left. Ditpate Among 
the diaoipUM, zx. 20 — 
28. 
8. The two blind men^ on 
the departure from 
Jericho^ XX. 29 — 84. 



(xxv. 14 sqq.) 



Sect. IV. xxi 1— xxT. 46. 
Entiy into, and minis- 
try in, Jenualem. 



LVMM. 



S. The Uind man, before 
the entry into Jericho, 
xviiL 85 — 43. 
8. ProgresB throogh Jeri- 
cho, entertained by 
the belieidng, peni- 
tent chief pablican 
ZaochniiB, xix. 1 — 10. 
4. PreparatiTe parable to 
remove the misconcep- 
tion that the entry 
into Jemaalem would 
be followed by the im- 
mediate setting np of 
the kingdom. 
The nobleman going 
to a far coontry to 
receive a kingdom. 
The ten servants en- 
trusted with money, 
and the rebellioos 
subjects. Reward 
and punishment, on 
the return, xix. 11 
-27. 

Sect. III. xix. 28— xxi. 88. 
Entry into, and minis- 
try in, Jerusalem. 



the disciples, x. 35 — 
45. 

8. Blind Bartimasus, on 
the departure from 
Jeridio, x. 46—52. 



(xiii. 34 sqq. ) 



Sect. IV. xi 1— xiii. 87. 
Entry into, and minis- 
try in, Jerusalem. 



C— DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 

Mattbiw. Luke. Maek. 

xxvi. 1— xxviii. 20. xxii. 1— xxiv. 58. xiv. 1— xvL 8 (20). 

Last announcement of 
death, on the threshold 
of the passion, xxvi. 1, 2. 
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